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^piiE  sceptre  of  Psychology  has  decidedly  returned  to  this 
island.  The  scientific  study  of  mind,  which  for  two  gene¬ 
rations,  in  many  other  respects  distinguished  for  intellectual 
activity,  had,  while  brilliantly  cultivated  elsewhere,  been  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  countrymen,  is  now  nowhere  prosecuted  with  so 
much  vigour  and  success  as  in  Great  Britain.  Nor  are  the 
achievements  of  our  thinkers  in  this  obstinately-contested  portion 
of  the  field  of  thought,  merely  one-sided  and  sectarian  triumphs. 
The  two  conflicting  schools,  or  modes  of  thought,  which  have 
divided  metaphysicians  from  the  very  beginning  of  speculation 
—  the  a  posteriori  and  d  priori  schools,  or,  as  they  are  popularly 
rather  than  accurately  designated,  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  —  are  both  flourishing  in  this  country  ;  and  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  best  extant  examples  of  both  have  been  produced 
within  a  recent  period  by  Englishmen,  or  (it  should,  perhaps, 
rather  be  said)  by  Scotchmen. 

Of  these  two  varieties  of  psychological  speculation,  the  d  pos~ 
teriori  mode,  or  that  which  resolves  the  whole  contents  of  the 
mind  into  experience,  is  the  one  which  belongs  most  emphatically 
to  Great  Britain,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  country  which 
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gave  birth  to  Bacon.  The  foundation  of  the  a  posteriori  psy¬ 
chology  was  laid  by  Hobbes  fto  be  followed  by  the  masterly 
developments  of  Locke  and  Hartley),  at  the  very  time  when 
Descartes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  was  creating  the  rival 
philosophical  system ;  for  the  French,  who  are  so  often  ill- 
naturedly  charged  with  having  invented  nothing,  at  least  in¬ 
vented  German  philosophy.  But  after  having  initiated  this 
mode  of  metaphysical  investigation,  they  left  it  to  the  systematic 
German  thinkers  to  be  followed  up,  themselves  descending  to 
the  rank  of  disciples  and  commentators,  first  on  Locke,  and  more 
recently  on  Kant  and  Schelling.  In  England,  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  reigned  supreme,  until  a  Scotchman,  Hume,  while  mak¬ 
ing  some  capital  improvements  in  its  theory,  carried  out  one 
line  of  its  apparent  consequences  to  the  extreme  which  always 
provokes  a  reaction ;  and  of  this  reaction,  another  Scotchman, 
Keid,  was  the  originator,  and,  with  his  eminent  pupil,  Stewart, 
also  a  Scotchman,  introduced  as  much  of  the  d  priori  philosophy 
as  could  in  any  way  be  made  reconcilable  with  Baconian  prin¬ 
ciples.  These  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (still  a 
Swtehman),  who  drew  largely  and  not  unskilfully  from  both 
sources,  though,  for  want  of  a  patience  and  perseverance  on  a 
level  with  his  great  powers,  he  failed  to  effect  a  synthesis,  and 
only  produced  an  eclecticism.  Meanwhile,  the  more  elaborate 
form  of  the  h  priori  philosophy  which  the  w’hole  speculative 
energy  of  Germany  had  been  employed  in  building  up,  and  which 
the  French  had  expounded  with  all  the  lucidity  which  it  admitted 
of,  was  in  time  studied  also  among  us ;  and,  according  to  what 
now  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges,  this 
philosophy  has  found  in  a  Scotchman,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
its  best  and  profoundest  representative.  But  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  philosophical  reaction  was  to  have  its  counter-reaction, 
which  has  now  reached  a  great  height  in  Germany  itself,  and 
is  taking  place  here  also ;  and  of  this,  too,  in  our  island,  the 
principal  organs  have  been  Scotchmen.  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his 
‘  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,’  followed  up  the  deepest  vein  of 
the  Lockian  philosophy,  that  which  was  opened  by  Hartley,  to 
still  greater  depths :  and  now,  in  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article  (we  say  work,  not  works,  for  the  second  volume,  though 
bearing  a  different  title,  is  in  every  sense  a  continuation  of  the 
first),  a  new  aspirant  to  philosophical  eminence,  Mr.  Alexander 
Bain,  has  stepped  beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  has  produced 
an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hartley, 
equally  remarkable  in  what  it  has  successfully  done,  and  in 
what  it  has  wisely  refrained  from — an  exposition  which  deserves 
to  take  rank  as  the  foremost  of  its  class,  and  as  marking  the 
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most  advanced  point  which  the  a  posteriori  psychology  has 
reached.* 

We  have  no  intention  to  profess  ourselves  partisans  of  either 
of  these  schools  of  philosophy.  Both  have  done  great  things 
for  mankind.  No  one  whose  studies  have  not  extended  to  both, 
can  be  considered  in  any  way  competent  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  in  their  present  state.  And  though  one 
of  the  two  must  be  fundamentally  the  suiierior,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  whichever  this  is,  it  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  searching  criticisms  which  it  has  sustained  from  the  other. 
But  as  the  Lockian,  or  d  posteriori,  psychology  has  for  some 
time  been  under  a  cloud  throughout  Europe,  from  which  it  is  now 
decidedly  emerging,  and  giving  signs  that  it  is  likely  soon  again 
to  have  its  turn  of  ascendency,  there  may  be  use  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  general  pretensions  of  this  philosophy, 
its  method,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  relies,  and  in  helping 
to  make  generally  known  a  work  which  is  the  most  careful,  the 
most  complete,  and  the  most  genuinely  scientific  analytical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  human  mind  which  the  a  posteriori  psychology 
has  up  to  this  time  produced. 

In  these  remarks  no  complete  comparison  between  the  two 
modes  of  philosophizing  is  to  be  looked  for.  Psychology,  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  is  but  the  first  stage  in  this  great 
controversy  —  the  arena  of  the  initial  conflict.  The  account 
which  the  two  schools  respectively  render  of  the  human  mind 
is  the  foundation  of  their  doctrines ;  but  the  crowning  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  each  resides  in  the  superstructure.  That  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  is  the  key  to  the  constitution  of  external 
nature — that  the  laws  of  the  human  intellect  have  a  necessary 
correspondence  with  the  objective  laws  of  the  universe,  such 
that  these  may  be  inferred  from  those-*— is  the  grand  doctrine 
which  the  one  school  affirms  and  the  other  denies ;  and  the 
difference  between  this  doctrine  and  its  negation,  is  the  great 


*  To  these  writers  may  be  added  another,  of  kindred  merit, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer;  of  whose  able  and  various  writings,  his 
‘  Principles  of  Psychology’  is  one  of  the  ablest.  Though  the 
dissertation  prefixed  to  that  work  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
a  priori  philosophy,  the  work  itself  is  wholly  of  the  opposite 
school :  but  Mr.  Spencer,  though  possessing  great  analytic  power,  is 

II  a  less  sober  thinker  than  Mr.  Bain,  and,  in  the  more  original  portion 

of  his  speculations,  is  likely  to  obtain  a  much  less  unqualified  adhe¬ 
sion  from  the  best  minds  trained  in  the  same  general  mode  of  thought. 
We  have  therefore  chosen  Mr.  Bain’s  work  rather  than  Mr.  Spencer’s 

Ias  the  subject  of  this  article,  though  the  latter  deserves,  and  would 
well  repay,  a  complete  critical  examination. 
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practical  distinction  between  the  two  philosophies.  But  this 
question  is  beyond  the  compass  of  psychology.  The  d  priori 
philosophers,  when  they  inculcate  this  doctrine,  do  so  not  as 
psychologists,  but  as  ontologists;  and  some  distinguished  thinkers, 
who,  so  far  as  psychology  is  concerned,  belong  essentially  to 
the  a  priori  school,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  on  the  ground  of  ontology. 
Among  these  may  he  counted  Bcid  and  Stewart,  as  well  as  other 
more  recent  names  of  eminence.  Indeed,  the  grand  pretension 
of  the  d  priori  school  in  its  extreme  development,  that  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  has  received  its  most 
elaborate  and  crushing  refutation  from  two  philosophers  of  that 
same  school — Sir  William  Hamilton  and  ^Ir.  Ferrier:  the 
d  posteriori  metaphysicians  having  in  general  thought  that  the 
essential  relativity  of  our  knowledge  could  dispense  with  direct 
proof,  and  might  be  left  to  rest  on  the  general  evidence  of  their 
analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena.  Yet  the  philosophers  whom 
we  have  named  are  not  the  less,  up  to  a  certain  point,  ontolo¬ 
gists.  They  all  hold,  that  some  knowledge,  more  or  less,  of 
objective  existences  and  their  laws,  is  attainable  by  man,  and 
that  it  is  obtained  by  way  of  inference  from  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  Reid,  for  example,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
Matter — not  the  set  of  phenomena  so  called,but  the  actual  Thing, 
of  which  these  are  effects  and  manifestations  —  is  cognizable 
by  us  as  a  reality  in  the  universe ;  and  that  extension,  solidity, 
and  other  fundamental  attributes  of  visible  and  tangible  Nature, 
known  to  us  by  experience,  are  really  and  unequivocally  quali¬ 
ties  inherent  in  this  actual  thing  ;  the  evidence  of  which  doctrine 
is,  that  we  have,  ineradicable  from  our  minds,  conceptions  or 
perceptions  of  these  various  objects  of  thought,  of  which  con¬ 
ceptions  or  perceptions  the  existence  is  inexplicable,  save  from 
the  reality  of  the  things  which  they  represent.  Thus  far 
Reid :  who  is  therefore  in  principle  as  much  an  ontologist  as 
Hegel,  though  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  as  minute  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  ‘  Things  in  themselves.’  On  the  legitim¬ 
acy  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  other  school  is  at  issue  with 
them.  The  possibility  of  ontology  is  one  of  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  two.  It  is  one  into  which  we  do  not 
here  enter. 

On  the  ground  of  simple  psychology,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  philosophies  consists  in  the  different  theories  they  give 
of  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  When 
we  call  the  one  philosophy  d  priori,  the  other  d  posteriori,  or  of 
experience,  the  terms  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
meant  that  experience  belongs  only  to  one,  and  is  appealed  to 
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as  evidence  by  one  and  not  by  the  other.  Both  depend  on 
experience  for  their  materials.  Both  require  as  the  basis  of 
their  systems,  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  ascertained  by  observation.  It  is  true  they  differ  to  some 
extent  in  their  notion  of  facts ;  the  a  priori  philosophers  cata¬ 
loguing  some  things  as  facts,  which  the  others  contend  are 
inferences.  The  fundamental  difference  relates,  however,  not 
to  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  their  origin.  Speaking  briefly 
and  loosely,  we  may  say  that  the  one  theory  considers  the  more 
complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be  products  of  experience, 
the  other  believes  them  to  be  original.  In  more  precise  lan¬ 
guage,  the  d  priori  thinkers  hold,  that  in  every  act  of  thought, 
down  to  the  most  elementary,  there  is  an  ingredient  which  is 
not  given  to  the  mind,  but  contributed  hy  the  mind  in  virtue 
of  its  inherent  powers.  The  simplest  phenomenon  of  all,  an 
external  sensation,  requires,  according  to  them,  a  mental  element 
to  become  a  perception,  and  be  thus  converted  from  a  passive 
and  merely  fugitive  state  of  our  own  being,  into  the  recognition 
of  a  durable  object  external  to  the  mind.  The  notions  of 
Extension,  Solidity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Force,  though  it  is 
through  our  senses  that  we  acquire  them,  are  not  copies  of  any 
impressions  on  our  senses,  but  creations  of  the  mind’s  own  laws 
set  in  action  by  our  sensations ;  and  the  properties  of  these  ideal 
creations  are  not  proved  by  experience,  but  deduced  a  priori 
from  the  ideas  themselves,  constituting  the  demonstrative  sciences 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  statics,  and  dynamics.  Expe¬ 
rience,  instead  of  being  the  source  and  prototype  of  our  ideas, 
is  itself  a  product  of  the  mind’s  own  forces  working  'on  the 
impressions  we  receive  from  without,  and  has  always  a  mental 
as  well  as  an  external  element.  Experience  is  only  rendered 
possible  by  those  mental  laws  which  it  is  vmnly  invoked  to 
explain  and  account  for.  A  fortiori  do  all  our  ideas  of  super- 
sensual  things,  and  all  our  moral  and  spiritual  judgments  and 
perceptions,  proceed  from  our  inherent  mental  constitution. 
Experience  is  the  occasion,  not  the  prototype,  of  our  mental 
ideas,  and  is  neither  the  source  nor  the  evidence  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  but  its  test;  for  as  what  we  call  experience  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  laws  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
experience,  but  which  may  be  known  d  priori,  and  as  the  effects 
cannot  be  in  contradiction  to  the  cause,  it  is  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  knowledge  that  experience  shall  not  conflict 
with  it. 

We  are  now  touching  the  real  point  of  separation  between 
the  a  priori  and  the  d  posteriori  psychologists.  These  last  also 
for  the  most  part  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  mental  element 
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in  our  ideas.  They  admit  that  the  notions  of  Extension,  Solidity, 
Time,  Space,  Duty,  Virtue,  are  not  exact  copies  of  any  impres¬ 
sions  on  our  senses.  They  grant  them  to  be  ideas  constructed 
by  the  mind  itself,  the  materials  alone  being  supplied  to  it. 
But  they  do  not  think  that  this  ideal  construction  takes  place 
by  peculiar  and  inscrutable  laws  of  the  mind,  of  which  no 
further  account  can  be  given.  They  think  that  a  further 
account  can  be  given.  They  admit  the  mental  clement  as  a 
fact,  but  not  as  an  ultimate  fact.  They  think  it  may  be  resolved 
into  simpler  laws  and  more  general  facts ;  that  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  constructs  these  great  ideas  may  be  traced,  and 
shown  to  be  but  a  more  recondite  case  of  the  operation  of  well- 
known  and  familiar  principles. 

From  this  opinion,  which  ascribes  an  ascertainable  genesis  to 
that  part  of  the  more  complex  mental  phenomena  which  derives 
its  origin  from  the  mind  itself,  instead  of  regarding  it,  with  the 
d,  priori  psychologists,  as  something  ultimate  and  inscrutable, 
there  arises  necessarily  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  as  to 
what  are  called  by  the  d  priori  philosophers  necessary  elements 
of  thought.  M.  Cousin,  one  of  the  ablest,  and  (Fichte  ex¬ 
cepted)  quite  the  most  eloquent  teacher  of  the  d  priori  school, 
deems  it  the  radical  error  of  Locke  and  his  followers  to  have 
nused  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  at  the  opening  of 
the  inquiry,  without  first  making  a  complete  descriptive  survey 
of  the  ideas  themselves ;  which  if  they  had  done,  he  thinks  they 
must  have  recognised,  as  involved  in  all  our  thoughts,  certain 
necessary  assumptions,  inconsistent  with  the  origin  which  Locke 
ascribes  to  them.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two 
theories  is  not  as  to  the  fact  that  these  assumptions  are  made, 
but  as  to  their  being  necessary  assumptions.  The  Lockians 
think  they  are  able  to  show  how  and  why  the  mind  is  led  to 
make  these  assumptions.  They  believe  that  it  is  not  obliged  by 
any  necessity  of  its  nature  to  make  them.  They  think  that 
the  cause  of  our  making  the  assumptions  lies  in  the  conditions 
of  our  experience ;  that  those  conditions  are  often  accidental 
and  modifiable,  and  might  be  so  modified  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  led  to  make  these  assumptions ;  and  even  when  the  as¬ 
sumptions  depend  upon  conditions  of  our  experience  which 
do  not,  so  far  as  our  faculties  can  judge,  admit  of  actual  modi¬ 
fication,  yet  if  by  an  exercise  of  thought  we  imagine  them 
modified,  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  assumptions  will  disap¬ 
pear.  For  example :  the  transcendentalist  examines  our  ideas 
of  Space  and  Time,  and  finds  that  each  of  them  contains  inse¬ 
parably  within  itself  the  idea  of  Infinity.  We  can  of  course 
have  no  experimental  evidence  of  infinity ;  all  our  experiences. 
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and  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  all  our  ideas  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience,  are  of  things  finite.  Yet  to  conceive  Time  or  Space 
otherwise  than  as  things  infinite  is  impossible.  The  infinity  of 
Space  and  Time  he  therefore  sets  down  as  a  necessary  assumption: 
and  if  his  philosophy  leads  him  (which  Kant’s  did  not)  to  re¬ 
gard  Space  and  Time  as  having  any  existence  at  all  external  to 
the  mind,  he  proceeds,  as  an  ontologist,  to  infer  from  the  necessity 
of  the  assumption,  the  infinity  of  the  things  themselves.  The 
a  posteriori  psychologist,  on  his  part,  also  perceives  that  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  Space  or  of  Time  otherwise  than  as  infinite ;  but  he 
does  not  consider  this  as  an  ultimate  fact,  or  as  requiring  any 
})eculiar  law  of  mind  or  properties  of  the  objects  for  its  expla¬ 
nation.  He  sees  in  it  an  ordinary  manifestation  of  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  —  the  law,  that  the  idea  of  a 
thing  irresistibly  suggests  the  idea  of  any  other  thing  which  has 
been  often  experienced  in  close  conjunction  with  it,  and  not 
otherwise.  As  we  have  never  had  experience  of  any  point  of 
space  without  other  points  beyond  it,  nor  of  any  point  of  time 
without  others  following  it,  the  law  of  indissoluble  association 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  any  point  of  space  or 
time,  however  distant,  without  having  the  idea  irresistibly  rea¬ 
lised  in  imagination,  of  other  points  still  more  remote.  And  thus 
the  supposed  original  and  inherent  property  of  these  two  ideas 
is  completely  explained  and  accounted  for  by  the  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  see,  that  if  Space  or  Time  were 
really  susceptible  of  termination,  we  should  be  just  as  unable  as 
we  now  are  to  conceive  the  idea.  This  being  once  seen,  although 
the  mental  clement.  Infinity,  still  remains  attached  to  the  ideas, 
we  are  no  longer  prompted  to  make  a  ‘  necessary  assumption  ’  of 
a  corresponding  objective  fact.  We  are  enabled  to  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  and  our  inability  to  judge  whether  the  course  of 
Things,  in  this  respect,  corresponds  with  our  necessities  of 
Thought.  Space  or  Time  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  inherently 
terminable,  though  in  our  present  condition  we  are  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  conceiving  a  termination  to  them.  Could  we  arrive 
at  the  end  of  space.  We  should,  no  doubt,  be  apprised  of  it  by 
some  new  and  strange  impression  upon  our  senses,  of  which  it  is 
not  at  present  in  our  power  to  form  the  faintest  idea.  But 
under  all  other  circumstances  the  association  is  indissoluble,  since 
every  moment’s  experience  is  constantly  renewing  it. 

In  this  example,  which  is  the  more  significant  as  the  case  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  main  strongholds  of  the  d  priori 
school,  the  two  leading  doctrines  of  the  most  advanced  d  pos¬ 
teriori  psychology  are  very  clearly  brought  to  view  :  first,  that 
the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  formed  out  of 
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the  more  simple  and  elementary ;  and,  secondly,  that  tiic  mental 
law,  by  means  of  which  this  formation  takes  place,  is  the  Law  of 
Association.  Though  not  the  first  who  pointed  out  this  law, 
Locke  was  the  author  of  its  first  great  application  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  mental  phenomena,  by  his  doctrine  of  Complex 
Ideas.  The  idea  of  an  orange,  for  example,  is  compounded  of 
certain  simple  ideas  of  colour,  of  visible  and  tangible  shape,  of 
taste,  of  smell,  of  a  certain  consistence,  weight,  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  and  so  forth :  yet  an  idea  of  an  orange  is  to  our  feelings 
and  conceptions  one  single  idea,  not  a  plurality  of  ideas ;  thus 
showing  that  when  any  number  of  sensations  have  been  often 
experienced  simultaneously  or  in  very  rapid  succession,  the  ideas 
of  those  sensations  not  only  raise  up  one  another,  but  do  this 
so  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  run  together  and  seem 
melted  into  one.  In  this  example,  however,  the  original  ele¬ 
ments  may  still,  by  an  ordinary  effort  of  consciousness,  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  compound.  It  was  reserved  for  Hartley  to 
show  that  mental  phenomena,  joined  together  by  association, 
may  form  a  still  more  intimate,  and  as  it  were  chemical  union — 
may  merge  into  a  compound,  in  which  the  separate  elements  are 
no  more  distinguishable  as  such,  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
water,  the  compound  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  phenomenon 
sui  generis,  as  simple  and  elementary  as  the  ingredients,  and  with 
properties  different  from  any  of  them :  a  truth  which,  once 
ascertained,  evidently  opens  a  new  and  wider  range  of  possibi¬ 
lities  for  the  generation  of  mental  phenomena  by  means  of  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  most  complete  and  scientific  form  of  the  a  posteriori 
psychology  is  that  which  considers  the  law  of  association  as  the 
governing  principle,  by  means  of  which  the  more  complex  and 
recondite  mental  phenomena  shape  themselves,  or  are  shaped, 
out  of  the  simpler  mental  elements.  The  great  problem  of 
this  form  of  psychology  is  to  ascertain,  not  how  far  this  law 
extends,  for  it  extends  to  everything ;  ideas  of  sensation,  in¬ 
tellectual  ideas,  emotions,  desires,  volitions,  any  or  all  of  these 
may  become  connected  by  association  under  the  two  laws  of  Con¬ 
tiguity  and  Ilesemblance,  and  when  so  connected,  acquire  the 
power  of  calling  up  one  another.  Not,  therefore,  how  far  the 
law  extends,  is  the  problem,  but  how  much  of  the  apparent 
variety  of  the  mental  phenomena  it  is  capable  of  explaining ; 
what  ultimate  elements  of  the  mind  remain,  w’hen  all  are  sub¬ 
tracted,  the  formation  of  which  can  be  in  this  way  accounted  for; 
and  how,  out  of  those  elements,  and  the  law,  or  rather  laws,  of 
association,  the  remainder  of  the  mental  phenomena  are  built  up. 
On  this  jMirt  of  the  subject  there  are,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
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differences  of  doctrine,  and  the  theory,  like  all  theories  of  an 
uncompleted  science,  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 

This  mode  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  is  not 
unfrequently  stigmatised  as  materialistic;  how  far  justly,  may 
be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  is 
one  of  the  developments  of  this  theory.  With  materialism  in 
the  obnoxious  sense,  this  view  of  the  mind  has  no  necessary 
connexion,  though  doubtless  not  so  directly  exclusive  of  it  as 
is  the  rival  theory.  But  if  it  be  materialism  to  endeavoiu:  to 
ascertain  the  material  conditions  of  our  mental  operations,  all 
theories  of  the  mind  which  have  any  pretension  to  compre¬ 
hensiveness  must  be  materialistic.  Whether  organisation  alone 
could  produce  life  and  thought,  we  probably  shall  never  cer¬ 
tainly  know,  unless  we  could  repeat  Frankenstein’s  experiment; 
but  that  our  mental  operations  have  material  conditions,  can  he 
denied  by  no  one  who  acknowledges,  what  all  now  admit,  that 
the  mind  employs  the  brain  as  its  material  organ.  And  this 
being  granted,  there  is  nothing  more  materialistic  in  endeavour¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  our  means  of  physiological  explanation  allow,  to 
trace  out  the  detailed  connexions  between  mental  manifestations 
and  cerebral  or  nervous  states.  Unhappily  the  knowledge 
hitherto  obtainable  on  this  subject  has  been  very  limited  in 
amount ;  but  when  we  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  all  our 
stronger  emotions,  and  the  disturbance  of  almost  every  part  of 
our  physical  frame,  which  is  occasioned  in  these  cases  by  a  mere 
mental  idea,  no  rational  jierson  can  doubt  the  closeness  of  the 
connexion  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  nor  think  any  exposition  of  the  mind 
satisfactory  into  which  that  connexion  does  not  enter  as  a 
prominent  feature. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Association  Psychology  does  in 
many  c.ases  represent  the  higher  mental  states  as  in  a  certain 
sense  the  outgrowth  and  offspring  of  the  lower.  But  in  other 
cases,  philosophers  have  not  considered  as  degrading,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  noble  products  out  of  base  materials,  and  have  rather 
been  disposed  to  celebrate  this  as  one  of  the  exemplifications  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance  in  the  arrangements  of  Nature.  With¬ 
out  undertaking  to  determine  what  portion  of  truth  lies  in  this 
philosophy,  and  how  far  any  of  the  nobler  phenomena  of  mind 
arc  really  constructed  from  the  materials  of  our  animal  nature, 
it  is  certain  that,  to  whatever  extent  this  is  the  fact,  it  ought  to 
be  known  and  recognised.  If  these  nobler  parts  of  our  nature 
are  not  self-sown  and  original,  but  are  built  or  build  themselves 
up,  out  of  no  matter  what  materials,  it  must  be  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  work  of  the  education  and  improvement  of 
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human  character,  to  understand  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
process  by  which  the  materials  are  put  together.  These  com¬ 
posite  parts  of  our  constitution  (granting  them  to  be  such)  are 
not  for  that  reason  factitious  and  unnatural.  The  products  are 
not  less  a  part  of  human  nature  than  their  component  elements. 
Water  is  as  truly  one  of  the  substances  in  external  nature,  as 
hydrogen  or  oxygen,  and  to  suppose  it  non-existent,  would 
imply  as  great  a  change  in  all  we  know  of  the  order  of  things 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  only  to  a  very  vulgar  type  of  nund  that 
a  grand  or  beautiful  object  loses  its  charm  when  it  loses  some  of 
its  mystery,  through  the  unveiling  of  a  part  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  created  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Nature. 

The  aim,  then,  which  the  Association  Psychology  proposes  to 
itself,  is  one  which  both  schools  of  mental  philosophy  should 
equally  desire  to  see  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is  important, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  transcendentalists,  that  all 
which  can  l)e  done  by  this  system  for  the  explanation  of  the 
mental  phenomena  should  be  brought  to  light.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  all  admit  that  there  is  much  which  can  be  so  ex¬ 
plained.  The  law  of  association,  every  one  allows,  is  real,  and 
a  large  number  of  mental  facts  are  explicable  thereby.  But 
further,  the  sole  ground  upon  which  the  transcendental  mode  of 
speculation  in  psychology  can  possibly  stand,  is  the  failure  of 
the  other.  The  evidence  of  the  a  priori  theory  must  always  be 
negative.  There  can  be  no  positive  proof  that  oxygen,  or  any 
other  body,  is  a  simple  substance.  The  sole  proof  that  can  be 
given  is,  that  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  decomposing  it. 
And  nothing  can  positively  prove  that  any  particular  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  mind  is  ultimate.  We  can  only  presume 
it  to  be  such,  from  the  ill-success  of  every  attempt  to  resolve  it 
into  simpler  elements.  If,  indeed,  the  phenomena  alleged  to  be 
complex  manifested  themselves  chronologically  at  an  earlier 
period  than  those  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  compounded, 
this  would  be  a  complete  disproof,  at  least  of  that  origin.  But 
the  fact  is  not  so:  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  are  so  well  known  to  unfold  themselves  after  the  lower, 
that  sensational  experience,  which  is  so  violently  repudiated  as 
their  origin  and  source,  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  occasion  which  calls  into  action  the  mental  laws 
that  develop  them.  The  first  question,  therefore,  in  analytical 
psychology  ought  to  be,  how  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind 
will  experience  and  association  account  for  ?  The  residuum, 
which  cannot  be  so  explained,  must  be  provisionally  set  down 
as  ultimate,  and  handed  over  to  observation  to  determine  its 
conditions  and  laws. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  be  exigeant  as  to  the 
evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  analysis  by  which  a  mental 
phenomenon  is  resolved  into  association.  Much  has  been  ten¬ 
dered  on  this  subject,  even  by  powerful  thinkers,  as  proved 
truth,  to  which  it  is  impossible  soberly  to  assign  any  higher 
value  than  that  of  philosophical  conjecture.  The  rules  of  in¬ 
ductive  logic  must  be  duly  applied  to  the  case.  AVhen  the 
elements  can  be  recognised  by  our  consciousness  ns  distinguish- 
ably  existing  in  the  compound,  there  is  no  difficulty.  When 
they  are  not  thus  distinguishable,  the  gradual  growth  and 
building  up  of  the  complex  phenomenon  may  be  a  fact  amenable 
to  direct  observation.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  phenomena  of  our  being,  the  observation  may  be 
practised  on  ourselves.  In  the  case  of  those  of  our  acquisitions 
which  are  made  too  early  to  be  remembered,  the  observation 
may  be  of  children,  of  the  young  of  other  animals,  or  of  persons 
who  are,  or  were  during  a  part  of  life,  shut  out  from  some  of 
the  ordinary  sources  of  experience  ;  persons  like  Caspar  Hauser, 
brought  up  in  confinement  and  solitude ;  persons  destitute  of 
sight  or  hearing;  especially  those  born  blind  and  suddenly 
restored  to  sight.  This  last  is  a  precious  source  of  information 
which  unfortunately  has  been  very  scantily  made  use  of.  In 
the  case  of  children  and  young  animals,  our  power  is  very 
limited  of  ascertaining  what  actually  passes  within  them.  But 
in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret  their  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions,  we  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  what,  in  their  minds, 
precedes  what ;  we  can  often,  by  sufficiently  close  observation, 
perceive  a  mental  faculty  forming  itself  by  gradual  growth ; 
and  in  some  cases  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  its  formation,  which  are  often  such  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  known  laws  of  association.  Though  the  product 
may,  to  our  consciousness,  appear  sui  generis^  not  identical  in  its 
nature  with  any  or  with  all  of  the  elements,  yet  if  the  mode 
of  its  production  be  invariably  found  to  consist  in  bringing 
certain  sensations  or  ideas  to  pass  through  the  mind  simulta¬ 
neously  or  in  immediate  succession,  and  if  the  effect  is  produced 
yari  passu  with  the  number  of  repetitions  of  this  conjunction, 
we  may  conclude  with  considerable  assurance  that  the  apparently 
simple  phenomenon  is  a  compound  of  those  ideas  united  by 
association.  For  we  know  that  it  is  the  effect  of  repetition  to 
knit  all  conjunctions  of  ideas  closer  and  closer,  until  they  so 
coalesce  as  to  leave  no  trace  in  our  consciousness  of  their 
separate  existence.  One  of  the  most  familiar  cases  of  this  re¬ 
markable  law,  is  the  case  of  what  are  called  the  acquired  percep¬ 
tions  of  sight.  It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  psychologists  that 
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when  we  appear  to  see  distance  and  magnitude  by  the  eye,  we 
do  not  really  see  them,  but  see  only  eertain  signs,  from  which, 
by  a  process  of  reasoning,  rendered  so  rapid  by  practice  as  to 
have  become  entirely  unconscious,  we  infer  the  distance  or 
magnitude  which  we  fancy  we  see.  No  alleged  transformation 
of  mental  phenomena  by  association  can  be  more  complete,  or 
more  extraordinary,  than  this.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  few  results 
of  psychological  analysis  which  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
complete  Baconian  induction ;  for  the  case  admits  of  an  ample 
range  of  experiments ;  and  the  result  of  them  is,  that  wherever 
the  signs  are  the  same,  our  impressions  of  distance  and  magni¬ 
tude  are  the  same ;  and  wherever  the  signs  are  different,  our 
impressions  are  different,  although  the  real  distance  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  object  looked  at  remain  all  the  while  exactly  as 
they  were.  Hardly  any  theory  of  the  formation  of  a  mental 
phenomenon  by  association  can  deserve,  after  this,  to  be  rejected 
in  limine,  for  inherent  incredibility,  or  inconsistency  with  our 
consciousness.  There  is  hardly  any  mental  phenomenon  (except 
those  which  association  itself  presupposes)  of  which  we  can  say 
that,  from  its  own  nature,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  association.  But,  from  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  its 
having  been  so  produced,  to  its  actually  being  so,  is  a  wide  step ; 
and  unless  the  case  admits  of  actual  experiment,  or  unless  there 
be  something  in  the  observed  development  of  the  individual  mind 
to  bear  out  the  conjecture,  it  can  be  ranked  only  as  an  hypothesis, 
of  no  present  value  except  to  suggest  poiuts  for  further  verifi¬ 
cation. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  cases — and  these  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all — in  which  the  explanation  by  way  of 
association  is  not  attended  with  any  of  these  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties.  The  mental  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute 
may  be,  not  any  one  mental  phenomenon,  but  a  conjunction 
between  phenomena.  The  thing  to  Ije  explained,  often  is  no 
other  than  the  fact  that  some  one  idea  is  suggested  by,  and  ap¬ 
parently  involved  in,  another ;  and  the  point  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  this  happens  necessarily,  and  by  an  inherent  law ;  as 
infinity  is  said  to  be  inherently  involved  in  our  ideas  of  time 
and  space,  and  externality  in  our  ideas  of  tangible  objects.  In 
such  cases  the  evidence  of  origin  in  association  may  often  be  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  it  is  in  such  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  psychology  have  been  achieved.  A  conjunction,  however 
close  and  apparently  indissoluble,  between  two  ideas,  is  not  only 
an  effect  which  association  is  able  to  produce,  but  one  which  it 
is  certain  to  produce,  if  the  necessary  conditions  .ore  suflSciently 
often  repeat^  without  the  intervention  of  any  fact  tending  to 
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produce  a  counter-association.  It  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases, 
sufficient  if  we  can  show,  that  there  has  really  existed  the  inva¬ 
riable  conjunction  of  sensible  phenomena  in  experience,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  inseparable  association  be¬ 
tween  the  corresponding  ideas.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Time  and 
Space,  already  examined,  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  fact,  then 
that  conjunction  of  sensible  experiences  is  the  real  cause :  for¬ 
mation  by  association  is  the  true  theory  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical  to  demand  any  other. 

These  few  observations  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Psychology  generally,  were  necessary  for  fixing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bain’s  treatise  in  mental  science.  Belonging  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  association  school,  he  has  not  only,  with  great 
clearness  and  copiousness,  illustrated,  popularised,  and  enforced 
by  fresh  arguments  all  which  that  school  had  already  done 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  but  he  has 
added  so  largely  to  it,  that  those  who  have  the  highest  appreci¬ 
ation  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  his  predecessors,  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  struck  with  the  great  advance  which  this  treatise 
constitutes  over  what  those  predecessors  had  done,  and  the  im¬ 
proved  position  in  which  it  places  their  psychological  theory. 
Mr.  Bain  possesses,  indeed,  an  union  of  qualifications  peculiarly 
fitting  him  for  what,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Brown,  may  be 
called  the  physical  investigation  of  mind.  With  analytic 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  his  most  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessors,  he  combines  a  range  of  appropriate  knowledge  still 
wider  than  theirs;  having  made  a  more  accurate  study  than 
perhaps  any  previous  psychologist  of  the  whole  round  of  the 
physical  sciences,  on  which  the  mental  depend  both  for  their 
methods,  and  for  the  necessary  material  substratum  of  their 
theories ;  while  those  sciences,  also,  arc  themselves  in  a  far 
higher  state  of  advancement  than  in  any  former  age.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  science  most  nearly  allied,  both  in  subject 
and  method,  with  psychological  investigations,  the  science  of 
Physiology ;  which  Hartley,  Brown,  and  5lill  had  unquestionably 
I  studied,  and  knew  perhaps  as  well  as  it  was  known  by  any 
one  at  the  time  when  they  studied  it,  but  in  a  superficial 
manner  compared  with  Mr.  Bain;  the  science  having  in  the 
|.  meanwhile  assumed  almost  a  new  aspect,  from  the  important 

I  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  all  its  branches,  and  espe- 

!  cially  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  since  even  the 
^  latest  of  those  authors  wrote. 

I  ^Ir.  Bain  commences  his  work  with  a  full  and  luminous  expo¬ 
sition  of  what  is  known  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
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nervous  system.  What  may  be  called  the  outward  action  of  the 
nervous  system  is  twofold, — sensation  and  muscular  motion; 
and  one  of  the  great  physiological  discoveries  of  the  present  age 
is,  that  these  two  functions  are  performed  by  means  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  sets  of  nerves,  in  close  juxtaposition,  one  of  which,  if  sepa¬ 
rately  severed  or  paralysed,  puts  an  end  to  sensation  in  the  part 
of  the  body  which  it  supplies,  but  leaves  the  power  of  motion 
unimpaired ;  the  other  destroys  the  power  of  motion,  but  does 
not  affect  sensation.  That  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  the  brain,  must  in  some  way  or  other  co-operate  in  all  sen¬ 
sation,  and  in  all  muscular  motion  except  that  which  is  actually 
automatic  and  mechanical,  is  also  certain  ;  for  if  the  nervous  con¬ 
tinuity  between  any  part  of  the  body  and  the  brain  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  either  by  the  division  of  the  nerve,  or  by  pressure  on  any 
intermediate  portion,  unfitting  it  to  perform  its  functions,  sensa¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  motion  in  that  part  cease  to  exist.  That 
the  memory  or  thought  of  a  sensation  formerly  experienced  has 
also  for  its  necessary  condition  a  state  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
same  nerves  which  transmit  the  sensation  itself,  does  not  admit 
of  the  same  direct  proof  by  exjjeriment;  but  is,  at  least,  a  highly 
probable  hypothesis.  When  we  consider  that  in  dreams,  hallu¬ 
cinations,  and  some  highly  excited  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  idea  or  remembrance  of  a  sensation  is  actually  mistaken  for 
the  sensation  itself ;  and  also  that  the  idea,  when  vividly  excited, 
not  unfrcquently  produces  the  same  effects  on  the  whole  bodily 
frame  which  the  sensation  would  produce,  it  is  hardly  possible, 
in  the  face  of  all  this  resemblance,  to  suppose  any  fundamentally 
different  machinery  for  their  production,  or  any  real  difference 
in  their  physical  conditions,  except  one  of  degree.  The  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  brain  in  thought  is  a  more  mysterious  subject ; 
the  evidence  is  less  direct,  and  its  interpretation  has  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  keenest  controversies  of  our  era,  controversies  yet 
far  from  being  conclusively  decided.  But  the  general  connexion 
is  attested  by  many  indisputable  pathological  facts,  such  as  the 
effect  of  cerebral  inflammation  in  producing  delirium;  the  relation 
between  idiocy  and  cerebral  malformation  or  disease;  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  entire  range  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  shows 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  various  species  of  animals  bearing, 
if  not  an  exact  ratio,  yet  a  very  unequivocal  relation,  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  proportional  size,  and  complexity  of  structure,  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

However  imperfect  our  knowledge  may  still  be  in  regard  to 
this  part  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  certain 
that  all  our  sensations  depend  upon  the  transmission  of  some 
sort  of  nervous  influence  inward,  from  the  senses  to  the  brain. 
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and  that  our  voluntary  motions  take  place  by  the  transmission 
of  some  sort  of  nervous  influence  outwardy  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscular  system ;  these  two  nervous  operations  being,  as  already 
observed,  the  functions  of  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves,  called 
respectively  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  those  of  motion.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  notice  another  physiological  truth,  brought  to 
light  only  within  the  present  generation,  viz.,  the  different  func¬ 
tions  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the  nervous  system 
is  compounded.  The  nerves  consist  partly  of  grey  vesicular  or 
ccll-like  matter,  partly  of  white  fibrous  matter.  Physiologists 
are  now  of  opinion  that  the  function  of  the  grey  matter  is  that 
of  originating  power,  while  the  white  fibrous  matter  is  simply 
a  conductor,  which  conveys  the  influence  to  and  from  the  bitun, 
and  between  one  part  of  the  brain  and  another.  With  this  physio¬ 
logical  discovery  is  connected  the  first  capital  improvement  which 
Mr.  Bain  has  made  in  the  Association  Psychology  as  left  by 
his  predecessors ;  the  nature  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  indicate. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  Association  Psy¬ 
chologists,  must  often  have  been  unfavourably  impressed  by  the 
almost  total  absence,  in  their  analytical  expositions,  of  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  any  active  element,  or  spontaneity,  in  the  mind 
itself.  Sensation,  and  the  memory  of  sensation,  are  passive 
phenomena;  the  mind,  in  them,  does  not  act,  but  is  acted 
upon;  it  is  a  mere  recipient  of  impressions  ;  and  though  adhesion 
by  association  may  enable  one  of  these  passive  impressions  to 
recall  another,  yet  when  recalled,  it  is  but  passive  still.  A  theory 
of  association  which  stops  here,  seems  adequate  to  account  for 
our  dreams,  our  reveries,  our  casual  thoughts,  and  states  of  mere 
contemplation,  but  for  no  other  part  of  our  nature.  The  mind, 
however,  is  active  as  well  as  passive ;  and  the  apparent  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  mind’s  activity,  is  probably 
the  circumstance  which  has  oftenest  operated  to  alienate  from 
the  Association  Psychology  any  of  those  who  had  really  studied 
it.  Coleridge,  who  was  one  of  these,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  a  decided  Hartleian,  has  left  on  record,  in  his  ‘  Biogra- 
‘  phia  Literaria,’  that  such  was  the  fact  in  his  own  case.  Yet,  no 
Hartleian  could  overlook  the  necessity,  incumbent  on  any  theory 
of  the  mind,  of  accounting  for  our  voluntary  powers.  Activity 
cannot  possibly  be  generated  from  passive  elements ;  a  primi¬ 
tive  active  element  must  be  found  somewhere ;  and  Hartley 
found  it  in  the  stimulative  pow'er  of  sensation  over  the  muscles. 
All  our  muscular  motions,  according  to  him,  were  originally 
automatic,  and  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  sensations;  as,  no 
doubt,  many  of  them  were  and  are.  After  a  muscular  contraction 
has  been  sufficiently  often  excited  by  a  sensation,  then,  in 
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Hartley’s  opinion,  the  idea  or  remembrance  of  the  sensation 
acquires  a  similar  power  of  exciting  that  same  muscular  con¬ 
traction.  Here  is  the  first  germ  of  volition :  a  muscular  action 
excited  by  an  idea.  After  this,  every  combination  of  associated 
ideas  into  which  that  idea  or  remembrance  enters,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  recalled  without  recalling  it,  obtains  the 
power  of  recalling  also  the  muscular  motion  which  has  come 
under  its  control.  This  is  Hartley’s  notion  of  the  point  of  junc¬ 
tion  between  our  intellectual  states  and  our  mu.scular  actions, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  Volition.  It  involves 
two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  merely  hypothetical.  One 
is,  that  all  muscular  action  is  originally  excited  by  sensations ; 
which  has  never  been  proved,  and  which  there  is  much  evidence 
to  contradict.  The  other  is,  that  between  the  primitive  auto¬ 
matic  character  of  a  muscular  contraction,  and  its  ultimate  state 
of  amenability  to  the  will,  an  intermediate  condition  is  passed 
through,  of  excitability  by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  by  which 
the  motion  was  at  first  excited :  that  the  intervention  of  this  idea 
is  necessary  in  all  cases  of  voluntary  power ;  and  that  the  recall¬ 
ing  of  it  is  the  indispensable  machinery  of  voluntary  action. 
This  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  consciousness  does  not  vouch 
for,  and  which  no  evidence  has  been  brought  to  substantiate. 

Mr.  Bain  has  made  a  great  advance  on  this  theory.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  metaphysical  writers  of 
this  century,  or  even  with  the  first  paper  of  M.  Cousin’s  *Frag- 
‘  ments  Philosophiques,’  will  remember  the  important  modification 
made  by  M.  Laromiguiere  in  Condillac’s  psychological  system. 
M.  Laromiguiere  had  noted  in  Condillac  the  same  defect  which 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Association  philosophers ;  and  as 
Condillac  had  placed  the  passive  phenomenon.  Sensation,  at  the 
centre  of  his  system,  M.  Laromiguiere  corrected  him  by  putting 
instead  of  it,  the  active  phenomenon.  Attention,  as  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  fact  by  which  to  explain  the  active  half  of  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena.  Mr.  Bain’s  theory  (the  germ  of  which  is  in  a  passage 
cited  by  him  from  the  eminent  physiologist,  MUller),  stands  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  Hartley’s  as  Laromigui^re’s  to  that 
of  Condillac.  He  has  widened  his  basis  by  the  admission  of  a 
second  primitive  element.  He  holds  that  the  brain  does  not 
act  solely  in  obedience  to  impulses,  but  is  also  a  self-acting  in¬ 
strument;  that  the  nervous  influence  which,  being  conveyed 
through  the  motory  nerves,  excites  the  muscles  into  action,  is 
generated  automatically  in  the  brain  itself,  not,  of  course,  law¬ 
lessly  and  without  a  cause,  but  under  the  organic  stimulus  of 
nutrition ;  and  manifests  itself  in  the  general  rush  of  bodily 
activity,  which  all  healthy  animals  exhibit  after  food  and  repose. 
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and  in  the  random  motions  which  we  see  constantly  made  with¬ 
out  apparent  end  or  purpose  by  infants.  This  doctrine,  of  wWich 
the  accumulated  proofs  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bain’s  first  volume 
(pages  73  to  80),  supplies  him  with  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  voluntary  power.  Among  the  numerous  motions 
given  forth  indiscriminately  by  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the 
nervous  centre,  some  are  accidentally  hit  on,  which  are  found  to 
be  followed  by  a  pleasure,  or  by  the  relief  of  a  pain.  In  this 
case,  the  child  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  prolong  that  parti¬ 
cular  motion,  or  to  abate  it ;  and  this,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  is 
the  sole  original  power  which  we  possess  over  our  bodily  motions, 
and  the  ultimate  basis  of  voluntary  action.  The  pleasure  which 
the  motion  produces,  or  the  pain  which  it  relieves,  determines 
the  detention  or  relinquishment  of  that  particular  muscular 
movement.  Why  there  is  this  natural  tendency  to  detain  or 
to  get  rid  of  a  muscular  contraction  which  influences  our  sen¬ 
sations,  as  well  as  why  that  tendency  is  towards  pleasure  and 
from  pain,  instead  of  being  the  reverse,  cannot  be  explained. 
The  author’s  reason  for  considering  this  to  be  our  only  original 
power  over  our  bodily  movements,  is  not  that  the  supposition 
affords  any  help  in  clearing  up  the  mystery,  or  possesses  any 
superiority  of  antecedent  probability ;  for  it  is  just  as  likely 
a  priori,  that  we  should  be  able,  by  a  wish,  to  select  and  originate 
a  bodily  movement,  as  that  we  should  merely  be  able  to  prolong 
one  which  has  already  been  excited  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  our  organisation.  !Mr.  Bain’s  reason  for  preferring  the  latter 
theory,  is  merely  that  the  evidence  is  in  its  favour;  that  no 
other  is  consistent  with  observation  of  children  and  young 
animals.  We  will  exhibit  a  part  of  the  exposition  in  his  own 
words. 

*  Dr.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  command  of 
an  organ,  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action  implied  in  all 
acts  of  will,  among  instincts.  The  power  of  lifting  a  morsel  of  food 
to  the  mouth  is,  according  to  him,  an  instinctive  or  pre-established 
conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the  deed;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional 
state  of  hunger  coupled  with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associ¬ 
ated  through  a  primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution  with  the 
several  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  mouth  concerned  in  the  act 
of  eating.  This  assertion  of  Dr.  Reid’s  may  be  simply  met  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings  possess  at  birth 
any  voluntary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A  babe  of  two 
months  old  cannot  use  its  hands  in  obedience  to  its  desires.  The 
infant  can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can  scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on 
anything.  Dr.  Reid  might  j  ust  as  easily  assert  that  the  movements 
of  a  ballet-dancer  are  instinctive,  or  that  we  are  born  with  an  already 
established  link  of  causation  in  our  minds  between  the  wish  to  paint 
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a  landscape  and  the  movements  of  a  painter’s  arm.  If  the  more  per* 
feet  command  of  our  voluntary  movements  implied  in  every  art  be  an 
acquisition,  so  is  the  less  perfect  command  of  these  movements,  that 

grows  upon  a  child  during  the  first  years  of  life . 

‘  But  the  acquisition  must  needs  repose  upon  some  fundamental 
property  of  our  nature  that  may  properly  be  styled  an  instinct.  It  is 
this  initial  germ  or  rudiment  that  I  am  now  anxious  to  fasten  upon 
and  make  apparent.  There  certainly  does  exist  in  the  depths  of  our 
constitution  a  property,  whereby  certain  of  our  feelings,  especially 
the  painful  class,  impel  to  action  of  some  kind  or  other.  This,  which 
I  have  termed  the  volitional  property  of  feeling,  is  not  an  acquired 
property.  From  the  earliest  infancy  a  pain  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
the  active  organs,  as  well  as  the  emotional  expression,  although  as 
yet  there  is  no  channel  prepared  whereby  the  stimulus  may  flow 
towards  the  appropriate  members.  The  child  whose  foot  is  pricked 
by  a  needle  in  its  dress  is  undoubtedly  impelled  by  an  active  stimulus, 
but  as  no  primitive  link  exists  between  an  irritation  in  the  foot  and 
the  movement  of  the  hand  towards  the  part  affected,  the  stimulus  is 
wasted  on  vain  efforts,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drown 
the  pain  by  the  outburst' of  pure  emotion.  It  is  the  property  of  al¬ 
most  every  feeling  of  pain  to  stimulate  some  action  for  the  extinction 
or  abatement  of  that  pain ;  it  is  likewise  the  property  of  many  emo¬ 
tions  of  pleasure  to  stimulate  an  action  for  the  continuance  and  in¬ 
crease  of  the  pleasure  ;  but  the  primitive  impulse  does  not  in  either 

case  determine  which  action . 

*  If  at  the  moment  of  some  acute  pain,  there  should  accidentally  oc¬ 
cur  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  if  that  movement  sensibly  alleviates 
the  pain,  then  it  is  that  the  volitional  impulse  belonging  to  the  feeling 
will  show  itself.  The  movement  accidentally  begun  through  some 
other  infiuence,  will  be  sustained  through  this  influence  of  the  painful 
emotion.  In  the  original  situation  of  things,  the  acute  feeling  is  un¬ 
able  of  itself  to  bring  on  the  precise  movement  that  would  modify  the 
suffering ;  there  is  no  primordial  link  between  a  state  of  suffering 
and  a  train  of  alleviating  movements.  But  should  the  proper  move¬ 
ment  be  once  actually  begun,  and  cause  a  felt  diminution  of  the  acute 
agony,  the  spur  that  belongs  to  states  of  pain  would  suffice  to  sust  .in 
this  movement  ....  The  emotion  cannot  invite,  or  suggest,  or 
waken  up  the  appropriate  action ;  nevertheless,  the  appropriate 
action,  once  there,  and  sensibly  telling  upon  the  irritation,  is  thereupon 
kept  going  by  the  active  influence,  the  volitional  spur  of  the  irri¬ 
tated  consciousness.  In  short,  if  the  state  of  pain  cannot  awaken  a 
dormant  action,  a  present  feeling  can  at  least  maintain  a  present 
action.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  the  original  position  of 
things  in  the  matter  of  volition.  It  may  be  that  the  start  and  the 
movements  resulting  from  an  acute  smart,  may  relieve  the  smart, 
but  that  would  not  be  a  volition.  In  volition  there  are  actions  quite 
distinct  from  the  manifested  movements  due  to  the  emotion  itself ; 
these  other  actions  rise  at  first  independently  and  spontaneously,  and 
are  clutched  in  the  embrace  of  the  feeling  when  the  two  are  found  to 
suit  one  another  in  the  alleviation  of  pain  or  the  effusion  of  pleasure. 
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‘  An  example  will  perhaps  place  tLis  speculation  in  a  clearer  light 
An  infant  lying  in  bed  has  the  painful  sensation  of  chillness.  This 
feeling  produces  the  usual  emotional  display,  namely,  movements, 
and  perhaps  cries  and  tears.  Besides  these  emotional  elements  there 
is  a  latent  spur  of  volition,  but  with  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  disconnected  condition  of  the  mental  arrangements  at 
our  birth.  The  child’s  spontaneity,  however,  may  be  awake,  and  the 
pained  condition  will  act  so  as  to  irritate  the  spontaneous  centres, 
and  make  their  central  stimulus  flow  more  copiously.  In  the  cdtarse 
of  a  variety  of  spontaneous  movements  of  arms,  legs,  and  body,  there 
occurs  an  action  that  brings  the  child  in  contact  with  the  nurse  lying 
beside  it ;  instantly  warmth  is  felt,  and  this  alleviation  of  th(  painful 
feeling  becomes  immediately  the  stimulus  to  sustain  the  movement 
going  on  at  that  moment.  That  movement,  when  discovered,  is  kept 
up  in  preference  to  the  others  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  random 
spontaneity . 

‘By  a  process  of  cohesion  or  acquisition,  coming  under  the  law 
of  association,  the  movement  and  the  feeling  become  so  linked  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  feeling  can  at  after  times  waken  the  movement  out 
of  dormancy ;  this  is  the  state  of  matters  in  the  maturity  of  volition. 
The  infant  of  twelve  months,  under  the  stimulus  of  cold,  can  hitch 
nearer  the  side  of  the  nurse,  although  no  spontaneous  movements  to 
that  effect  happen  at  the  moment ;  past  reflection  has  established  a 
connexion  that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning,  whereby  the  feeling 
and  action  have  become  linked  together  as  cause  and  effect.’  ( The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  292-^.) 

In  confirmation  and  illustration  of  these  ingenious  remarks, 
we  quote  from  another  part  of  the  same  volume  the  following 
‘  notes  of  observation  made  upon  the  earliest  movements  of  two 
‘  lambs  seen  during  the  first  hour  of  their  birth,  and  at  subse- 
‘  quent  stages  of  their  development.’ 

‘  One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was  taken  hold  of  by  the 
shepherd  and  laid  on  the  ground  so  as  to  rest  on  its  four  knees.  For 
a  very  short  time,  perhaps  not  much  above  a  minute,  it  kept  still  in 
this  attitude  ;  a  certain  force  was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to 
retain  this  position  ;  but  the  first  decided  exertion  of  the  creature’s 
own  energy  was  shown  in  standing  up  on  its  legs,  which  it  did  after 
the  pause  of  little  more  than  a  minute.  The  power  thus  put  forth  I 
can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  burst  of  the  locomotive  energy, 
under  this  condition,  namely,  that  as  all  the  four  limbs  were  actuated 
at  the  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  have  been  guided  into 
this  quadruple  channel  in  consequence'  of  that  nervous  organisation 
that  constitutes  the  four  limbs  one  related  group.  The  animal  now 
stood  on  its  legs,  the  feet  being  considerably  apart,  so  as  to  widen 
the  base  of  support.  The  energy  that  raised  it  up  continued  flowing 
in  order  to  maintain  the  standing  posture,  and  the  animal  doubtless 
had  the  consciousness  of  such  a  flow  of  energy,  as  its  earliest  mental 
experience.  This  standing  posture  was  continued  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  perfect  stillness.  Next  followed  the  beginnings  of  locomotive 
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movement.  At  6rst  a  limb  was  raised  and  set  down  again,  then  came 
a  second  movement  that  widened  the  animal’s  base  without  altering 
its  position.  When  a  more  complex  movement  of  its  limbs  came 
on,  the  effect  seemed  to  be  to  go  sideways ;  another  complex  move¬ 
ment  led  forwards ;  but  at  the  outset  there  appeared  to  be  nothing 
to  decide  one  direction  rather  than  another,  for  the  earliest  move¬ 
ments  were  a  jumble  of  side,  forw’ard,  and  backward.  Still,  the  al¬ 
ternation  of  limb  that  any  consecutive  advance  required,  seemed 
within  the  power  of  the  creature  during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  life. 
Sensation  as  yet  could  be  of  very  little  avail,  and  it  was  evident  that 
action  took  the  start  in  the  animal’s  history.  The  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  light  must  needs  have  entered  to  stimulate  the  brain. 
The  contact  with  the  solid  earth,  and  the  feelings  of  Aveight  and 
movement,  were  the  earliest  feelings.  In  this  state  of  uncertain 
wandering  with  little  change  of  place,  the  lamb  was  seized  hold  of 
and  carried  up  to  the  side  of  the  mother.  This  made  no  difference 
till  its  nose  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  woolly  skin  of  the 
dam,  which  originated  a  new  sensation.  Then  came  a  conjunction 
manifestly  of  the  volitional  kind.  There  was  clearly  a  tendency  to 
sustain  this  contact,  to  keep  the  nose  rubbing  upon  the  side  and 
belly  of  the  ewe.  Finding  a  certain  movement  to  have  this 
effect,  that  movement  was  sustained ;  exemplifying  what  I  consider 
the  primitive  or  fundamental  part  of  volition.  Ix)sing  the  contact, 
there  was  yet  no  power  to  recover  it  by  a  direct  action,  for  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  sight  at  this  stage  had  no  meaning.  The  animal’s  spon¬ 
taneous  irregular  movements  were  continued  ;  for  a  time  they  were 
quite  fruitless,  until  a  chance  contact  came  about  again,  and  this 
contact  could  evidently  sustain  the  posture  or  movement  that  was 
causing  it.  The  whole  of  the  first  hour  was  spent  in  these  various 
movements  about  the  mother,  there  being  in  that  short  time  an 
evident  increase  of  facility  in  the  various  acts  of  locomotion,  and  in 
commanding  the  head  in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  keep  up  the  agreeable 
touch.  A  second  hour  w'as  spent  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  third  hour  the  animal,  which  had  been  entirely  left 
to  itself,  came  upon  the  teat,  and  got  this  into  its  mouth.  The  spon¬ 
taneous  workings  of  the  mouth  now  yielded  a  new  sensation,  whereby 
they  were  animated  and  sustained,  and  unexpectedly  the  creature 
found  itself  in  the  possession  of  a  new  pleasure ;  the  satisfaction  first 
of  mouthing  the  object  —  next,  by*and-by,  the  pleasure  of  drawing 
milk ;  the  intensity  of  this  last  feeling  would  doubtless  give  an  in¬ 
tense  spur  to  the  coexisting  movements,  and  keep  them  energeti¬ 
cally  at  work.  A  new  and  grand  impression  was  thus  produced, 
remaining  after  the  fact,  and  stimulating  exertion  and  pursuit  in 
order  to  recover  it 

‘  Six  or  seven  hours  after  birth  the  animal  had  made  notable  pro¬ 
gress,  and  locomotion  was  easy,  the  forward  movement  being  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  predominant.  The  sensations  of  sight  began  to  have 
a  meaning.  In  less  than  twenty-four 'hours  the  animal  could,  at  the 
sight  of  the  mother  ahead,  move  in  the  forward  direction  at  once  to 
come  up  to  her,  showing  that  a  particular  visible  image  had  now 
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been  associated  with  a  definite  movement ;  the  absence  of  any  such 
association  being  most  manifest  in  tbe  early  movements  of  life.  It 
could  proceed  at  once  to  the  teat  and  suck,  guided  only  by  its  desire 
and  the  sight  of  the  object  It  was  now  in  the  full  exercise  of  the 
locomotive  faculty ;  and  very  soon  we  could  see  it  moving  with  the 
nose  along  the  ground  in  contact  with  the  grass,  the  preliminary  of 
seizing  the  blades  in  the  mouth . 

‘  The  observations  proved  distinctly  three  several  points,  namely, 
first  the  existence  of  spontaneous  action  as  the  earliest  fact  in  the 
creature’s  history ;  second,  the  absence  of  any  definite  bent  prior  to 
experienced  sensation  ;  and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation  actually 
experienced  to  keep  up  the  coinciding  movement  of  the  time,  thereby 
constituting  a  voluntary  act  in  the  initial  form.  What  was  also 
very  remarkable,  was  the  rate  of  acquisition,  or  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  the  associations  between  sensations  and  actions  became 
fixed.  A  power  that  the  creature  did  not  at  all  possess  naturally, 
got  itself  matured  as  an  acquisition  in  a  few  hours  ;  before  the  end  of 
a  week  the  lamb  was  capable  of  almost  anything  belonging  to  its 
sphere  of  existence  ;  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  no  diflerence  could 
be  seen  between  it  and  the  aged  members  of  the  flock.’  (Pp.  404-6.) 

The  larger  half  of  Mr.  Bain’s  first  volume  is  occupied  by  the 
exposition  of  Association.  His  exemplification  and  illustration 
of  this  fundamental  phenomenon  of  mind,  in  its  two  varieties — 
adhesive  association  by  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  sug¬ 
gestion  by  resemblance  —  are  quite  unexampled  in  richness, 
clearness,  and  comprehensiveness.  The  whole  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  as  distinguished  from  the  emotional,  he  considers 
as  explicable  by  that  law.  But  to  render  this  possible,  the  law 
must  be  conceived  in  its  utmost  generality.  Association  is  not 
between  ideas  of  sensation  alone.  The  following  is  the  author’s 
statement  of  the  two  laws  of  association,  the  law  of  Contiguity, 
and  that  of  Similarity  : — 

‘Actions,  sensations,  and  states  of  feeling,  occurring  together  or  in 
close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that 
when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  otliers 
are  apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea.’  \The  Senses  and  the  Intellect^ 
p.  348.) 

‘  Present  actions,  sensations,  thoughts,  or  emotions,  tend  to  revive 
their  like  among  previous  impressions.’  (P.  451.) 

One  of  the  leading  features  in  Mr.  Bain’s  application  of 
these  laws  to  the  analysis  of  phenomena,  is  the  great  use  he 
makes  of  the  muscular  sensations,  in  explaining  our  impressions 
of,  and  judgments  respecting,  things  physically  external  to  us. 
The  distinction  between  these  sensations  and  those  of  touch,  in 
the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  prominent  part  they 
take  in  the  composition  of  our  ideas  of  resistance  or  solidity. 
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and  extension,  were  first  pointed  out  by  Brown,  and  were  the 
principal  addition  which  he  made  to  the  analytical  exposition  of 
the  mind.  Mr.  Bain  carries  out  the  idea  to  a  still  greater 
length,  and  his  developments  of  it  are  highly  instructive, 
though  he  sometimes,  perhaps,  insists  too  much  upon  it,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  elements  equally  or  more  influential.  Thus 
in  his  explanation  of  the  acquired  perception  of  distance  and 
magnitude  by  sight,  he  lays  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the 
sensations  accompanying  the  muscular  movements  by  which  the 
eyes  are  adapted  to  different  distances  from  us,  or  are  made  to 
pass  along  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  ^'i3ible  objects.  That 
this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  is  the  principal  one,  no 
one  will  believe,  who  considers  that  all  the  impression  of  unequal 
distances  from  us  that  a  picture  can  give,  is  produced  not  only 
without  this  particular  indication,  but  in  contradiction  to  it 
The  signs  by  which  we  mainly  judge  are  the  effects  of  per¬ 
spective,  both  linear  and  aerial ;  in  other  words,  the  differences 
in  the  actual  picture  made  on  the  retina,  the  imitation  of  which 
constitutes  the  Illusion  of  the  painter’s  art,  and  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bain,  as  he  is  so  well 
able  to  do,  instead  of  being  merely  acknowledged  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  in  a  note  (p.  380).  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
quote  (p.  372-6.)  his  explanation  of  the  mode  whereby,  in  his 
opinion,  the  feeling  of  resistance,  a  result  of  our  muscular 
sensations,  generates  the  notion,  often  supposed  to  be  instinctive, 
of  an  external  world. 

ResjHjcting  the  law  of  Association  by  Contiguity,  so  much  had 
been  done,  with  such  eminent  ability,  by  former  writers,  that 
this  part  of  ISIr.  Bain’s  exposition  is  chiefly  original  in  the  pro¬ 
fuseness  and  minuteness  of  his  illustrations.  To  bring  up  the 
theory  of  the  law  of  Similarity  to  the  same  level,  much  more 
remained  to  do,  that  law  having  been  rather  unaccountably 
sacrificed  to  the  other  by  some  of  the  Association  psychologists ; 
among  whom  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  ‘Analysis,’  even  endeavoured 
to  resolve  it  into  contiguity ;  an  attempt  which  is  j>erhaps  the 
most  inconclusive  part  of  that  generally  acute  and  penetrating 
performance,  association  by  resemblance  being,  as  Ikir.  Bain  ob¬ 
serves,  presupi)08ed  by,  and  indispensable  to  the  conception  of, 
association  by  contiguity.  The  two  kinds  of  association  are 
indeed  so  different,  that  the  predominance  of  each  gives  rise  to  a 
different  type  of  intellectual  character ;  an  eminent  degree  of 
the  former  constituting  the  inductive  philosopher,  the  poet  and 
artist,  and  the  inventor  and  originator  genendly,  while  adhesive 
association  gives  memory,  mechanical  skill,  facility  of  acquisi- 
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tion  in  science  or  business,  and  practical  talent  so  far  as  uncon¬ 
nected  with  invention. 

To  the  long  chapters  on  Contiguity  and  Similarity,  Mr.  Bain 
subjoins  a  third  on  what  he  terms  Compound  Association; 

‘  where  several  threads,  or  a  plurality  of  links  or  bonds  of  con- 
‘  nexion,  concur  in  reviving  some  previous  thought  or  mental 
‘  state  ’  (p.  544.) ;  which  they  consequently  recall  more  vividly  : 
a  part  of  the  subject  too  little  illustrated  by  former  writers,  and 
which  includes,  among  many  others,  the  important  heads  of  ‘  the 
‘  singling  out  of  one  among  many  trains,’  and  what  our  author 
aptly  terius  ‘obstructive  association.’  The  subject  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  chapter  on  ‘  Constructive  Association,’  analysing  the 
process  by  which  the  mind  forms  ‘  combinations  or  aggregates 
‘  different  from  any  that  have  been  presented  to  it  in  the  course 
‘  of  experience,’  and  showing  this  to  depend  on  the  same  laws. 
We  are  unable  to  find  room  for  the  smallest  specimen  of  these 
chapters,  which  are  marked  with  our  author’s  usual  ability, 
and  fill  up  wliat  is  partially  a  hiatus  in  most  treatises  on  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Bain’s  exposition  of  the  Emotions  is  not  of  so  analytical  a 
character  as  that  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.  He  considers  it 
necessary,  in  this  department,  to  allow  a  much  greater  range  to  the 
instinctive  portion  of  cur  nature ;  and  has  exhibited  what  may 
be  termed  the  natural  history  of  the  emotions,  rather  than 
attempted  to  construct  their  philosophy.  It  is  certain  that  the 
attempts  of  the  Association  psychologists  to  resolve  the  emotions 
by  association,  have  been  on  the  whole  the  least  successful  part 
of  their  efforts.  One  fatal  imperfection  is  obvious  at  first  sight: 
the  only  part  of  the  phenomenon  which  their  theory  exp'ains, 
is  the  suggestion  of  an  idea  or  ideas,  either  pleasurable  or  pain¬ 
ful — that  is,  the  merely  intellectual  part  of  the  emotion ;  while 
there  is  evidently  in  all  our  emotions  an  animal  part,  over  and 
above  any  which  naturally  attends  on  the  ideas  considered 
separately,  and  which  these  philosophers  have  passed  without 
any  attempt  at  explanation.  It  is  a  wholly  insufficient  account 
of  Fear,  for  example,  to  resolve  it  into  the  calling  up,  by 
association,  of  the  idea  of  the  dreaded  evil ;  since,  were  this  all, 
the  physical  manifestations  that  would  follow  would  be  the 
same  in  kind,  and  mostly  less  in  degree,  than  those  which  the 
evil  would  itself  produce  if  actually  experienced  ;  whereas,  in 
tmth,  they  are  generically  distinct ;  the  screams,  groans,  con¬ 
tortions,  &c.,  which  (for  example)  Intense  bodily  suffering 
produces,  being  altogether  different  phenomena  from  the 
well-known  physical  effects  and  manifestations  of  the  passion 
of  terror.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  scientific  theory  of  Fear  may 
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one  (lay  be  constructed,  but  it  must  evidently  be  the  work  of 
physiologists,  not  of  metaphysicians.  The  proper  office  of  the 
law  of  association  in  connexion  with  it,  is  to  account  for  the 
transfer  of  the  passion  to  objects  which  do  not  naturally  excite 
it.  We  all  know  how  easily  any  object  may  be  rendered 
dreadful  by  association,  ns  exemplified  by  the  tremendous  effect 
of  nurses’  stories  in  generating  artificial  terrors. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  the  half  volume 
which  Mr.  Bain  has  dedicated  to  this  subject,  any  attempt  at  a 
general  analysis  of  the  emotions.  He  has  not  even  (except  in 
one  important  case,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,), entered, 
with  the  fulness  which  belongs  to  his  plan,  and  which  marks  the 
execution  of  every  other  part  of  it,  into  the  important  inquiry, 
how  far  some  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  others.  He 
gives  a  general  indication  of  his  opinion  on  the  point ;  but  his 
illustrations  of  it  arc  scattered,  and  mostly  incidentah  He  has, 
however,  written  the  natural  history  of  the  emotions  with  great 
felicity,  in  a  manner  at  once  scientific  and  popular ;  insomuch 
that  this  part  of  his  work  presents  attractions  even  to  the  un¬ 
scientific  reader.  Mr.  Bain’s  classification  of  the  emotions  is 
different  from,  and  more  comprehensive  than,  any  other  which 
we  have  met  with.  He  begins  with  ‘the  feelings  connected 
*  with  the  free  vent  of  emotion  in  general,  and  with  the  opposite 
‘  (jase  of  restrained  or  obstructed  outburst ;’  the  feelings,  in 
short,  of  liberty  or  restraint  in  the  utterance  of  emotion  ;  which 
he  regards  as  themselves  emotions,  and  entitled,  on  account  of 
their  superior  generality,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
catalogue.  He  next  proceeds  to  one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as 
most  universal  of  our  emotions — Wonder.  The  third  on  his 
list  is  Terror.  The  fourth  is  ‘  the  extensive  group  of  feelings 
‘implied  under  the  title  of  the  Tender  Affections.’  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  feelings  is  by  most  writers  blended  with  that 
of  Sympathy ;  which  is  carefully  distinguished  from  them  by  our 
author,  and  treated  separately,  not  as  an  emotion,  but  as  the 
capacity  of  taking  on  the  emotions,  or  mental  states  generally, 
of  others.  A  character  may  possess  tenderness  without  being 
at  all  sympathetic,  as  is  the  case  with  many  selfish  sentimen¬ 
talists  ;  and  the  converse,  though  not  equally  common,  is  equally 
in  human  nature.  From  these  he  passes  to  a  group  which  he 
designates  by  the  title.  Emotions  of  Self ;  including  ^If-esteem, 
or  Self-c»mplacency,  in  its  various  forms  of  Conceit,  Pride, 
Vanity,  &c.,  which  he  regards  as  cases  of  the  emotions  of  tender¬ 
ness  directed  towards  self,  and  has  largely  illustrated  this  view 
of  them.  The  sixth  class  is  the  emotions  connected  with  Power. 
The  seventh  is  the  Irascible  Emotions.  The  eighth  is  a  group 
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not  hitherto  brought  forward  into  sufficient  prominence,  the 
emotions  connected  with  Action.  *  Besides  the  pleasures  and 
‘  pains  of  Exercise,  and  the  gratification  of  succeeding  in  an  end, 

‘  with  the  opposite  mortification  of  missing  what  is  laboured 

*  for,  there  is  in  the  attitude  of  pursuit,  a  peculiar  state  of  mind, 

*  so  far  agreeable  in  itself,  that  factitious  occupations  are  insti- 
‘tuted  to  bring  it  into  play.  ^Vhen  I  use  the  term  plot-interest, 

*  the  character  of  the  situation  alluded  to  will  be  suggested  with 
‘  tolerable  distinctness.’  This  grouping  together  of  the  emotions 
of  hunting,  of  games,  of  intrigue  of  all  sorts,  and  of  novel- 
reading,  with  those  of  an  active  career  in  life,  seems  to  us 
equally  original  and  philosophical.  The  ninth  class  consists  of 
the  emotions  caused  by  the  operations  of  the  Intellect.  The 
tenth  is  the  group  of  feelings  connected  with  the  Beautiful. 
Eleventh  and  last,  comes  the  Moral  Sense. 

Of  these,  the  four  first  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Bain  as  original 
elements  of  our  nature,  having  their  root  in  the  constitution  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  not  explicable  psychologically.  The 
remaining  seven  he  considers  as  generated  by  association  from 
these  four,  with  the  aid  of  certain  combinations  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Though,  as  already  remarked,  he  does  not  discuss  this 
question  in  the  express  and  systematic  manner  which  his  general 
scheme  would  appear  to  require,  he  has  said  many  things  which 
throw  a  valuable  light  on  it,  together  with  some  which  we  con¬ 
sider  questionable.  But  we  still  desiderate  an  analytical  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  emotional,  like  that  which  he  has  furnished  of  the 
intellectual,  part  of  our  constitution.  Much  of  the  material  is 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  only  requires  co-ordination  under  the 
universal  law  of  mind  which  he  has  so  well  expounded.  For 
example,  the  most  complicated  of  all  his  eleven  classes,  the 
aesthetic  group  of  emotions,  has  been  analysed  to  within  a  single 
step  of  the  ultimate  principle,  by  thinkers  who  did  not  see,  and 
would  not  have  accepted,  the  one  step  which  remained.  INIr. 
Kuskin  would  probably  be  much  astonished  were  he  to  find 
himself  held  up  as  one  of  the  principal  apostles  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Philosophy  in  Art.  Yet,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  writings,  the  second  volume  of  ‘  Modem  Painters,’  he  aims 
at  establishing,  by  a  large  induction  and  a  searching  analysis, 
that  all  things  are  beautiful  (or  sublime)  which  powerfully 
recall,  and  none  but  those  which  recall,  one  or  more  of  a  certain 
series  of  elevating  or  delightful  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  coincidence  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  recognise  causation,  but 
regards  it  as  a  pre-established  harmony,  ordained  by  the  Creator, 
between  our  feelings  of  the  Beautiful  and  certain  grand  or  lovely 
ideas.  Other8,however,  will  be  inclined  to  see  in  this  phenomenon. 
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not  an  arbitrary  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  might  have 
been  other  than  it  is,  but  a  case  of  the  mental  chemistry  so  often 
spoken  of ;  and  will  think  it  more  in  accordance  with  sound 
methods  of  philosophising  to  believe,  that  the  great  ideas,  so 
well  recognised  by  Mr.  Buskin,  when  they  have  sunk  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  into  our  nervous  sensibility,  actually  generate,  by 
com]x>sition  with  one  another  and  with  other  elements,  the 
aisthetic  feelings  which  so  nicely  correspond  to  them. 

The  last  of  our  author's  eleven  classes,  that  of  Moral  Emotion, 
is  the  only  one  on  which,  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  its  com¬ 
position,  he  puts  forth  his  whole  strength.  The  question 
whether  the  moral  feelings  arc  intuitive  or  acquired — a  point  so 
often  and  so  warmly  contested  between  the  rival  schools  of 
Psychology — has  never  before,  we  think,  been  so  well  or  so 
fully  argued  on  the  anti-intuitive  side.  This  masterly  chapter 
would  serve  better  than  any  other  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  Mr. 
Bain’s  philosophical  capacity  and  turn  of  mind ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  either  extracts  or  an  abridgment  would  do  it  injustice, 
as  they  would  impjiir  the  argument  by  mutilating  it.  Mr. 
Bain’s  theory  is,  that  the  moral  emotions  are  of  an  extremely 
com{)licated  character;  a  compound,  into  which  the  social 
affections,  and  sympathy  (which  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
EOci:d  affections)  enter  largely,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  the 
almost  equally  common  fact  of  disinterested  antipathy.  But  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  obligation  included  in  the  moral  sentiment, 
Mr.  Bain  regards  as  wholly  created  by  external  authority.  He 
considers  this  character  as  impressed  upon  the  feeling  entirely 
by  the  idea  of  punishment.  The  purely  disinterested  character 
which  the  feeling  assumes  after  appropriate  cultivation,  he 
holds  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  a  feeling,  trans¬ 
ferred  by  association  to  objects  not  containing  in  themselves 
that  which  originally  excited  it.  This  general  conception  of 
the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  nothing  new ;  but  there  is 
considerable  novelty,  as  well  as  ability,  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  worked  out :  and  without,  on  the  present  occasion,  expressing 
any  opinion  on  this  vexata  guastio,  we  can  safely  recommend 
Mr.  Bain’s  dissertation  to  the  s{)ccial  study  of  those  who  wish 
to  know  the  tlieory  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  Association 
school,  and  the  best  which  they  have  to  say  in  its  support. 

From  the  Emotions,  Mr.  Bain  proceeds  to  the  Will ;  and  if,  on 
the  former  subject,  the  reader  who  has  previously  gone  through 
Mr.  Bain’s  first  volume  finds  less  of  psychological  analysis  than 
he  jjrobably  expected,  such  a  complmnt  will  not  be  made  on  the 
topic  which  succeeds.  By  no  previous  psychologist  has  the  Voli¬ 
tional  part  of  our  nature  been  gone  into  with  such  minute  detail. 
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and  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  it  set  forth  and 
analysed  with  such  fulness  and  such  grasp  of  the  subject.  We 
have  already  stated  the  view  taken  by  our  author  of  the  origin, 
or  first  germ,  of  our  voluntary  powers,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
grounded,  first,  on  *  the  existence  of  a  spontaneous  tendency  to 
*  execute  movements  independent  of  tlie  stimulus  of  sensations 
‘  or  feelings  and,  secondly,  of  a  power  to  detain  and  prolong, 
or  to  abate  and  discontinue,  a  present  movement,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  present  pleasure  or  pain.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
original  power  of  the  will  over  our  muscles  is  much  the  same 
in  extent,  as  it  is  and  always  remains  over  our  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  for  over  them,  the  only  direct  power  we  have  is  that  of 
detaining  them  before  the  mind,  or  (it  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say)  of  producing  any  number  of  immediate  mental 
repetitions  of  them,-  which  is  the  meaning  of  what  we  call 
Attention.  Tlmough  ten  successive  chapters  Mr.  Bain  expands 
and  ai)plies  this  idea,  showing  how,  in  his  belief,  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  volition  are  erected  by  Association  on  this  original  basis. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  and  sections  will  show  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme:  —  The  Spontaneity  of  Move¬ 
ment;  Link  of  Feeling  and  Action;  Growth  of  Voluntary  Power; 
Control  of  Feelings  and  Thoughts;  Motives  or  Ends;  the  Conflict 
of  Motives;  Deliberation,  Kesolution,  Effort;  Desire  ;  the  Moral 
Habits ;  Prudence,  Duty,  Moral  Inability.  It  is  only  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  after  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  is  com¬ 
pleted,  that  the  author  encounters  the  question  which  usually, 
in  the  writings  of  metaphysicians,  usurps  nearly  all  the  space 
devoted  to  the  phenomena  of  Will :  Ave  need  hardly  say  that  we 
refer  to  the  Free-Will  controversy.  Mr.  Bain  is  of  opinion  that 
the  terms  Freedom  and  Necessity  are  both  equally  inappropriate, 
equally  calculated  to  give  a  false  view  of  the  phenomena.  He 
thinks  the  word  Necessity  ‘  nothing  short  of  an  incumbrance  ’ 
in  the  sciences  generally.  But  he  adheres,  in  an  unqualified 
manner,  to  the  universality  of  the  law  of  Cause  and  Effect,  or  the 
uniformity  of  sequence  in  natural  phenomena,  to  which  he  does 
not  think  that  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  in  any  manner 
an  exception.  He  holds  that  men’s  volitions  and  voluntary 
actions  might  be  as  certainly  predicted,  by  any  one  who  was 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  psychological  agencies  operating  in 
the  case,  as  any  class  of  physical  phenomena  may  be  predicted 
from  causes  in  operation.  We  quote,  not  as  the  best  passage, 
but  as  the  one  which  best  admits  of  extraction,  a  portion  of  the 
controversial  part  of  this  chapter,  being  that  in  which  the 
author  examines  the  appeal  made  to  consciousness  as  an  infal¬ 
lible  criterion  in  all  psychological  diflficulties : — 
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‘A  bold  appeal  is  made  by  some  writers  to  our  consciousness,  ns 
testifying  in  a  manner  not  to  be  disputed  the  liberty  of  the  will. 
Consciousness,  it  is  said,  is  our  ultimate  and  infallible  criterion  of 
truth.  To  affirm  it  erring,  or  mendacious,  would  be  to  destroy  the 
very  possibility  of  certain  knowledge,  and  even  to  impugn  the 
character  of  the  Deity.  Now  this  infallible  witness,  we  are  told,  at¬ 
tests  that  man  is  free,  wherefore  the  thing  must  be  so.  The  respec¬ 
tability  and  number  of  those  that  have  made  use  of  this  argument 
compel  me  to  ex.'imine  it.  I  confess  that  I  find  no  cogency  in  it.  As 
usual,  there  is  a  double  sense  in  the  principal  term,  giving  origin  to  a 

potent  fallacy. . For  the  purpose  now  in  view,  the  word 

[consciousness]  implies  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  successive 
phases  of  our  own  mind.  We  feel,  think,  and  act,  and  know  that  we 
do  so ;  we  can  remember  a  whole  train  of  mental  phenomena  mixed 
up  of  these  various  elements.  The  order  of  succession  of  our  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  actions  is  a  part  of  our  information  respecting  ourselves, 
and  we  can  possess  a  larger  or  a  smaller  amount  of  such  information, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  matters,  we  may  have  it  in  a  very  loose 
or  in  a  very  strict  and  accurate  shape.  The  mass  of  people  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careless  about  the  study  of  mental  coexistences  and  succes¬ 
sions  ;  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  understood  by  them  with  anything 
like  accuracy.  Consciousness,  in  this  sense,  resembles  observation 
as  regards  the  world.  By  means  of  the  senses,  we  take  in,  and  store 
up,  impressions  of  natural  objects,  —  stars,  mountains,  rivers,  plants, 
animals,  cities,  and  the  w'orks  and  rvays  of  human  beings,  —  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  opportunities,  ability,  and  disposition,  we  have  in  our 
memory  a  greater  or  less  number  of  those  impressions,  and  in  greater 
or  less  precision.  Clearly,  however,  there  is  no  infallibility  in  what 
we  know  by  either  of  these  modes,  by  consciousness  as  regards 
thoughts  and  feelings,  or  by  observation  as  regards  external  nature; 
on  the  contrary  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  fallibility,  fallacy, 
and  falsehood,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Discrepancy  between 
the  observations  of  different  men  upon  the  same  matter  of  fact,  is  a 
frequent  circumstance,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  .  .  . 
If  such  be  the  case  with  the  objects  of  the  external  senses,  what 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  cognisance  of  the  mental  opera¬ 
tions  should  have  a  special  and  exceptional  accuracy  ?  Is  it  true  that 
this  cognisance  has  the  definiteness  belonging  to  the  property  of 
extension  in  the  outer  world  ?  Very  far  from  it ;  the  discrepancy 
of  diflerent  men’s  renderings  of  the  human  mind  is  so  pronounced, 
that  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  difference  of  the  thing  looked  at, 
we  must  refer  it  to  the  imperfection  in  the  manner  of  taking  cogni¬ 
sance.  If  there  were  any  infallible  introspective  faculty  of  consci¬ 
ousness,  we  ought  at  least  to  have  had  some  one  region  of  mental 
facts  where  all  men  were  perfectly  agreed.  The  region  so  favoured 
must  of  necessity  be  the  part  of  mind  that  could  not  belong  to  meta¬ 
physics  ;  there  being  nothing  from  the  beginning  to  controvert  or  to 
look  at  in  two  ways,  there  could  be  no  scope  for  metaphysical  disqui¬ 
sition.  The  existence  of  metaphysics,  as  an  embarrassing  study,  or 
field  of  inquiry,  is  incompatible  with  an  unerring  consciousness.’ 
(  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  pp.  556,  557.) 
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Mr.  Bain  then  proceeds  to  show,  but  at  too  much  length  for 
quotation,  that  the  only  fact  testified  to  by  any  person’s  conscious¬ 
ness  is  an  instantaneous  fact — ‘  the  state  of  his  or  her  own  feelings 
*  at  any  one  moment:’  that  when  the  person  proceeds  to  speak 
of  a  past,  and  merely  remembered  feeling,  fallibility  begins:  that 
when  he  speaks  of  sequences,  and  the  law  of  a  feeling,  even  in 
himself,  much  more  in  mankind  generally,  he  transcends  the  do¬ 
minion  of  consciousness  altogether,  and  enters  on  that  of  obser¬ 
vation,  Ayhich,  whether  introspective  or  external,  is  subject  to  a 
thousand  errors.  Now  the  free-will  question  is  emphatically  one 
of  lawy  and  can  be  determined  only  by  deep  philosophizing,  not 
by  a  brief  appeal  to  the  fancies  of  an  individual  concerning  him¬ 
self.  A  man’s  consciousness  can  no  more  inform  him  what  laws 
his  volitions  secretly  obey,  than  his  senses,  when  he  beholds  fall¬ 
ing  bodies,  furnish  him  with  the  corresponding  information  re¬ 
specting  the  law  of  gravitation. 

The  work  concludes  with  two  chapters  on  special  subjects,  the 
one  on  Belief,  the  other  on  Consciousness;  subjects  discussed 
separately,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  exposition,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  view  taken  of  them  by  Mr.  Bain,  which  differs 
from  that  of  all  previous  metaphysicians. 

Belief  is,  of  all  the  phenomena  usually  classed  as  intellectual, 
that  which  the  Association  psychologists  have  hitherto  been  the 
least  suecessful  in  analysing;  though  it  has  given  occasion  to 
some  able  and  highly  instructive  illustrations,  by  Mr.  James 
Mill  and  !Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  the  power  of  indissoluble 
association.  But  the  opinion  which  these  authors  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  an  indissoluble  association 
between  two  ideas,  seems  an  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  fact  were  so,  belief  itself  must 
always  be  indissoluble ;  which,  evidently,  it  is  not ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  one  does  not  see  what,  on  this  theory,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  believing  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  of  a 
proposition,  since  in  either  case  (if  the  theory  be  true),  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  subject  of  the  proposition  must  inseparably  and 
irresistibly  recall  the  idea  expressed  by  the  predicate.  The 
doctrine  of  these  philosophers  would  have  been  irrefragable,  had 
they  limited  it  to  affirming  that  an  indissoluble  association  (or 
let  us  rather  say,  an  association  for  the  present  irresistible), 
usually  commands  belief ;  that  when  such  an  association  exists 
between  two  ideas,  the  mind,  especially  if  destitute  of  scientific 
culture,  has  great  difficulty  in  not  believing  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stancy  of  connexion  between  the  corresponding  phenomena, 
considered  as  facts  in  nature.  But  even  in  the  strongest  cases 
of  this  description,  a  mind  exercised  in  abstract  speculation  can 
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reject  the  belief,  though  unable  to  get  over  the  association.  A 
Berkleian,  for  example,  does  not  believe  in  the  real  existence  of 
matter,  though  the  idea  is  excited  in  his  mind  by  his  muscular 
sensations  as  irresistibly  as  in  other  people. 

Mr.  Bain’s  opinion  is,  that  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Association  psychologists  in  giving  an  account  of  Belief,  and 
the  insufficient  analysis  with  which  they  have  contented  them¬ 
selves,  arise  from  their  looking  at  Belief  too  exclusively  as  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  and  disregarding  the  existence  in  it  of 
an  active  element  His  doctrine  is  that  Belief  lias  no  meaning, 
except  in  reference  to  our  actions ;  that  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Belief  is  that  it  commands  our  will. 

‘  An  intellectual  notion  or  conception  is  indispensable  to  the  act  of 
believing  ;  but  no  mere  conception  that  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
implicate  our  voluntary  exertions,  can  ever  amount  to  the  state  in 
question.*  (P.  568.)  ‘  The  primordial  form  of  belief  is  expectation  of 
some  contingent  future,  about  to  follow  on  an  action.  Wherever  any 
creature  is  found  performing  an  action,  inditferent  in  itself,  with  a 
view  to  some  end,  and  adhering  to  that  action  with  the  same  energy 
that  would  be  manifested  under  the  actual  fruition  of  the  end,  we  say 
that  the  animal  possesses  confidence,  or  belief,  in  the  sequence  of  two 
different  things,  or  in  a  certain  arrangement  of  nature,  whereby  one 
phenomenon  succeeds  to  another.  The  glistening  surface  of  a  pool 
or  rivulet,  appearing  to  the  eye,  can  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  agonies 
of  thirst ;  but  such  is  the  firm  connexion  established  in  the  mind  of 
man  and  be.ast  between  the  two  properties  of  the  same  object,  that 
the  appearance  to  the  eye  fires  the  energies  of  pursuit  no  less  strongly 
than  the  actual  contact  with  the  alimentary  surface.  An  alliance  so 
formed  is  a  genuine  example  of  the  condition  of  belief.’  (Pp.  569, 570.) 

No  one  will  dispute  that  *  the  genuineness  of  the  state  of 
*  belief  is  tested  by  the  control  of  the  actions.’  (P.  o70.)  If  we 
really  believe  a  statement,  we  are  willing  to  commit  ourselves 
in  conduct  on  the  prospect  of  finding  the  result  accord  with  our 
belief.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  command  over  the 
actions,  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  that  particular  state  of 
mind,  and  leads  to  its  being  named  and  classed  separately.  Yet 
the  question  remains,  what  is  that  state  of  mind?  Tlie  action 
which  follows  is  not  the  belief  itself,  but  a  consequence  of  the 
belief.  Where  there  is  an  effect  to  be  accounted  for,  there  must 
be  something  in  the  cause  to  account  for  it.  Since  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  commit  ourselves  in  conduct  occurs  in  some  cases,  and 
does  not  occur  in  others,  there  must  be  some  difference  between 
the  former  set  of  cases  and  the  latter,  as  regards  the  antecedent 
phenomena.  What  is  this  difference  ?  According  to  Mr.  Bain, 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  strength  of  the  tie  of  association  between 
the  ideas  of  the  facts  conceived. 
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‘  I  can  imagine  the  mind  receiving  an  impression  of  co-existence 
or  sequence,  such  as  the  coincidence  of  relish  with  an  apple,  or  other 
object  of  food ;  and  this  impression  repealed  until,  on  the  principle  of 
association,  the  one  shall,  without  fail,  at  any  time  suggest  the  otlier  ; 
and  yet  nothing  done  in  consequence,  no  practical  effect  given  to 
the  coincidence.  I  do  not  know  any  purely  intellectual  property 
that  would  give  to  an  associated  couple  the  character  of  an  article 
of  belief;  but  there  is  that  in  the  volitional  promptings  which 
seizes  hold  of  any  indication  leading  to  an  end,  and  abides  by  such 
instrumentality  if  it  is  found  to  answer.  Nay  more,  there  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  beyond  the  actual  experience,  and  not  to  desist  until  the 
occurrence  of  a  positive  failure  or  check.  So  that  the  mere  repetition 
of  an  intellectual  impress  would  not  amount  to  a  conviction  without 
this  active  element,  which,  although  the  source  of  many  errors,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  mental  condition  of  belief.  The  legitimate  course 
is  to  let  experience  be  the  corrector  of  all  the  primitive  impulses  ;  to 
take  warning  by  every  failure,  and  to  recognise  no  other  canon  of 
validity.  .....  We  find  after  trials,  that  there  is  such  a  uniformity 
in  nature  as  enables  us  to  presume  that  an  event  happening  to-day 
will  happen  also  to-morrow,  if  we  can  only  be  sure  that  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  exactly  the  same . It  is  part  of  the  intuitive 

tendencies  of  the  mind  to  generalise  in  this  way ;  but  these  tendencies, 
being  as  often  wrong  as  right,  have  no  validity  in  themselves;  and  the 
real  authority  is  experience.  The  long  series  of  trials  made  since  the 
beginning  of  observation,  has  shown  how  far  such  inferences  can 
safely  be  carried ;  and  we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  body  of  rules,  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  course  of  nature,  for  guiding  us  in  carrying 
on  these  operations.’  (Pp.  585,  586.) 

So  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Bain  regards  belief  as  a  case  of  ‘  intui- 
‘  tive  tendency  but  not  a  case  sui  generis.  He  considers  it  as 
included  under  the  general  law  of  Volition.  The  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  brain,  combined  with  the  original  property  in¬ 
herent  in  a  painful  or  pleasurable  stimulus,  makes  us  seize  and 
detain  all  muscular  actions  which  of  themselves,  and  directly, 
bring  pleasure  or  relief ;  those  actions,  in  consequence,  become, 
through  the  law  of  association,  producible  by  means  of  our  ideas 
of  pleasure  or  pain ;  and  it  is,  in  the  author’s  view,  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  general  phenomenon,  that  actions  which 
only  remotely,  and  after  a  certain  delay,  attain  our  ends,  come 
similarly  under  the  command  of  our  ideas  of  those  ends.  AVhen 
this  command  is  established,  then,  according  to  him,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  Belief,  has  taken  place ;  namely,  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  action  to  promote  the  end.  This  is  our  author’s  theory 
of  Belief.  An  obvious  objection  to  it  is,  that  we  entertain 
beliefs  respecting  matters  in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  wishes, 
and  which  have  no  connexion  with  any  of  our  ends.  But  to 
this  Mr.  Bain  answers  (and  his  answer  is  just),  that  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  a  latent  imagination  that  we  might  have 
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some  object  at  stake  on  the  reality  of  the  fact  we  believe,  and  a 
feelinjj  that  if  we  had,  we  should  go  forward  confidently  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  such  object.  We  quote  the  following  passage 
for  the  practical  lesson  conveyed  in  it : — 

‘  A  single  trial,  that  nothing  has  ever  happened  to  impugn,  is  able 
of  itself  to  leave  a  conviction  sufficient  to  induce  reliance  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  the  active  prompting  of  the  mind 
itself  that  instigates,  and  in  fact  constitutes,  the  believing  temper ; 
unbelief  is  an  after  product,  and  not  the  primitive  tendency.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  that"  the  inborn  energy  of  the  brain  gives  faith,  and 

experience  scepticism . We  must  treat  it  [belief]  ns  a 

strong  primitive  manifestation,  derived  from  the  natural  activity  of 
the  system,  and  taking  its  direction  and  ratification  from  experience. 
The  “anticipation  of  nature,”  so  strenuously  repudiated  by  Bacon,  is 
the  offspring  of  this  characteristic  of  the  mental  system.  In  the  haste 
to  act,  while  the  indications  imbibed  from  contact  with  the  world  are 
still  scanty,  we  are  sure  to  extend  the  application  of  actual  trials  a 
great  deal  too  far,  producing  such  results  as  have  just  been  named. 
With  the  active  tendency  at  its  maximum,  and  the  exercise  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  acquired  knowledge  at  tiie  minimum,  there  can  issue 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  rash  enterprises.  That  these  are  believed 

in,  we  know  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  undertaken . 

Tlie  respectable  name  “  generalisation,”  implying  the  best  products 
of  enlightened  scientific  research,  has  also  a  different  meaning,  ex¬ 
pressing  one  of  the  most  erroneous  impulses  and  crudest  determina¬ 
tions  of*  untutored  human  nature.  To  extend  some  familiar  and 
narrow  experience,  so  as  to  comprehend  cases  most  distant,  is  a 
piece  of  mere  reckless  instinct,  demanding  the  severest  discipline  for 

its  correction . Sound  belief,  instead  of  being  a  pacific 

and  gentle  growth,  is  in  reality  the  battering  of  a  series  of  strong¬ 
holds,  the  conquering  of  a  country  in  hostile  occupation.  This  is  a 
fact  common  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  .  .  .  The 

only  thing  for  mental  philosophy  to  do  on  such  a  subject,  is  to  repre¬ 
sent,  as  simply  and  clearly  as  possible,  those  original  properties  of  our 
constitution  that  are  chargeable  with  such  wide-spread  phenomena. 
It  will  probably  be  long  ere  the  last  of  the  delusions  attributable  to 
this  method  of  believing  first  and  proving  afterwards  can  be  eradicated 
from  humanity.  For  although  all  those  primitive  impressions  that 
find  a  speedy  contradiction  in  realities  from  w’hich  we  cannot  escape, 
cease  to  exercise  their  sway  after  a  time,  there  are  other  cases  less 
open  to  correction,  and  remaining  to  the  last  as  portions  of  our 
creed.’  (P.  582-4.) 

It  is  assuredly  a  strange  anomaly,  that  so  many  authors,  after 
having  applied  the  whole  force  of  their  intellects  to  prove  the 
existence  in  the  human  mind  of  intellectual  or  moral  instincts, 
proceed,  without  any  argument  at  all,  to  legitimate  and  con¬ 
secrate  everything  which  those  instincts  prompt,  as  if  an 
instinct  never  could  go  astray ;  a  consecration  not  usually  ex- 
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tended  to  our  physical  instincts,  though  even  there  we  often 
notice  a  certain  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  not  sufficient  to 
persuade  when  there  is  no  predisposition  to  believe,  but  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  considerable  makeweight  to  weak  arguments  on  the 
side  of  an  existing  prepossession.  This  grave  philosophical, 
leading  to  still  graver  practical  error,  is  always  (as  in  the  passage 
quoted)  duly  rebuked  by  the  author.  As  a  portion,  however, 
of  the  theory  of  Belief,  we  desiderate  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  psychological  process  by  which  ulterior  experience,  or  a 
more  correct  interpretation  of  experience,  modifies  the  original 
tendency  so  powerfully  described  by  the  author,  and  subdues 
belief  into  subordination  and  due  proportion  to  evidence. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  ^Ir.  Bain’s  theory  of  Conscious¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  final  chapter.  He  regards  it 
as  being  simply  the  same  thing  with  discrimination  of  difference. 
Consciousness  is  only  awakened  by  the  shock  of  the  transition 
from  one  physical  or  mental  state  to  another.  Hobbes  had  re¬ 
marked,  that  if  any  one  mode  of  sensation  or  feeling  were 
always  present,  we  should  probably  be  unconscious  of  its 
existence. 

‘  There  are  notable  examples  to  show  that  one  unvarying  action 
upon  the  senses  fails  to  give  any  perception  whatever.  Take  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  through  space,  whereby  we 
are  whirled  with  immense  velocity,  but  at  a  uniform  pace,  being 
utterly  insensible  of  the  circumstance.  So  in  a  ship  at  sea,  we  may 
be  under  the  same  insensibility,  whereas  in  a  carriage  we  never  lose 
the  feeling  of  being  moved.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
change  from  rest  to  motion  that  awakens  our  sensibility,  and  con¬ 
versely  from  motion  to  rest.  A  uniform  condition  as  respects  either 
state  is  devoid  of  any  quickening  influence  on  the  mind.  Another 
illustration  is  supplied  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  Here  we  have  an  exceedingly  powerful  eflect  upon  one  of  the 
special  senses.  The  skin  is  under  an  influence  exactly  of  that  nature 
that  wakens  the  feeling  of  touch,  but  no  feeling  comes.  Withdraw 
any  portion  of  the  pressure,  as  in  mounting  in  a  balloon,  and  sensibility 
is  developed.  A  constant  impression  is  thus  to  the  mind  the  same  as 
a  blank.  Our  partial  unconsciousness  as  to  our  clothing  is  connected 
with  tiie  constancy  of  the  object.  The  smallest  change  at  any  time 
makes  us  sensible  or  awake  to  the  contact.  If  there  were  some  one 
sound,  of  unvarying  tone  and  unremitted  continuance,  falling  on  the 
ear  from  the  first  moment  of  life  to  the  last,  we  should  be  as  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  that  influence  as  we  are  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  Such  a  sonorous  agency  would  utterly  escape  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind,  until,  as  in  the  other  ease,  some  accident,  or  some 
di^overy  in  experimental  philosophy,  had  enabled  them  to  suspend 
or  change  the  degree  of  the'impression  made  by  it.  Except  under 
special  circumstances,  we  are  unconscious  of  our  own  weight,  which 
fact  nevertheless  can  never  be  absent.  It  is  thus  that  agencies  might 
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exist  without  being  perceived  ;  remission  or  change  being  a  primary 
condition  of  our  sensibility.  It  might  seem  somewhat  difficult  to 
imagine  us  altogether  insensitive  to  such  an  influence  as  light  and 
colour  ;  and  yet  if  some  one  hue  had  been  present  on  the  retina  from 
the  commencement  of  life,  we  should  incontestably  have  been  utterly 
blind  as  far  as  that  was  concerned.’  ( The  Emotions  and  the  Willy 
pp.  615,  616.) 

We  perceive  (in  short)  or  are  conscious  of,  nothing  but 
changes,  or  events.  Consciousness  partakes  always  of  the  nature 
of  surprise. 

Following  out  tliis  line  of  thought,  Mr.  Bain  regards  know¬ 
ledge  as  virtually  synonymous  with  consciousness,  and  points 
out  that  we  never  have  knowledge  of  one  thing  by  itself. 
Knowing  a  thing,  means  recognising  the  differences  or  agree¬ 
ments  between  that  thing  and  another  or  others. 

*  To  know  a  thing,  is  to  feel  it  in  juxtaposition  with  some  other 
thing  differing  from  it  or  agreeing  with  it.  To  be  simply  impressed 
with  a  sight,  sound,  or  touch,  is  not  to  know  anything  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  knowledge  begins  when  we  recognise  other 
things  in  the  way  of  comparison  with  the  one.  My  knowledge  of 
redness  is  my  comparison  of  this  one  sensation  with  a  number  of 
others  differing  from  or  agreeing  with  it ;  and  as  I  extend  those 
comparisons,  I  extend  that  knowledge.  An  absolute  redness  per  se, 
like  an  unvarying  pressure,  would  escape  cognition ;  for  sup])osing  it 
possible  that  we  were  conscious  of  it,  we  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  knowledge.  Why  is  it  that  the  same  sensation  is  so  differently 
felt  by  different  persons  —  the  sensation  of  red  or  green  to  an  artist 
and  an  optician  —  if  not  that  knowledge  relates  not  to  the  single 
sensation  itself,  but  to  the  others  brought  into  relation  with  it  in  the 
mind  ?  When  I  say  I  know  a  certain  plant,  1  indicate  nothing,  until 
I  inform  my  bearer  what  things  stand  related  to  it  in  my  mind  as 
contrasting  or  agreeing.  I  may  know  it  as  a  garden  weed,  that  is,  under 
difference  from  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  and  under  agreement  with  the  other  plants  that  spring  up 
unsought  I  may  know  it  botanically,  that  is,  under  difference  and 
agreement  with  the  other  members  of  the  order,  genus,  and  species. 
I  may  kno\  it  rrtistically,  or  as  compared  with  other  plants  on  the 
point  of  be  iuty  of  form  and  colour.  As  an  isolated  object  in  my 
mind,  I  may  have  a  sensation  or  a  perception,  although  not  even  that 
in  strict  truth,  but  I  can  have  no  knowledge  regarding  it  at  all.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  multifarious  scene  and  chaos  of  distinguishable  im¬ 
pressions,  not  only  do  different  minds  fasten  upon  different  individual 
parts,  but  fastening  on  the  same  parts,  arrive  at  totally  different  cog¬ 
nitions.  Like  the  two  electricities,  which  cannot  exist  the  one 
without  the  other,  or  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  rise  and 
fall  together,  no  mental  impression  can  exist  and  be  called  know¬ 
ledge,  unless  in  company  with  some  other,  as  a  foil  wherewith  to 
compare  it.  Left  to  a  single  unit  of  consciousness,  the  mental  ex- 
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citement  vanishes.  In  the  intellect,  as  in  the  emotions,  we  live  by 
setting  off  contrasted  states,  and  consequently  no  impression  can  be 
defined  or  characterised,  except  with  reference  to  its  accompanying 
foil.  We  see  how  difficult  it  is  in  language  to  make  a  meaning 
explicit  by  a  brief  announcement ;  interpretation,  as  applied  to  laws, 
contracts,  testaments,  as  well  as  to  writing  generally,  consists  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  things  the  writer  excluded  as  opposites  to,  and  looked 
at  as  agreements  with,  the  thing  named.  It  is  thus  everywhere  in 
cognition.  A  simple  impression  is  tantamount  to  no  impression  at 
all.  Quality,  in  the  last  resort,  implies  relation ;  although,  in  logic, 
the  two  are  distinguished.  Red  and  blue  together  in  the  mind, 
actuating  it  differently,  keep  one  another  alive  as  mental  excitement, 
and  the  one  is  really  knowledge  of  the  other.  So  with  the  red  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  red  of  yesterday,  an  interval  of  blank  sensation,  or  of 
other  sensations,  coming  between.  These  two  will  sustain  one  another 
in  the  cerebral  system,  and  will  mutually  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
knowledge.  Increase  the  comparisons  of  difference  and  agreement, 
and  you  increase  the  knowledge,  the  character  of  it  being  settled  by 
the  direction  wherein  the  foils  are  sought’  (  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will,  pp.  638-40.) 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  remarkable  book  ;  which,  once 
known  and  read  by  those  who  are  competent  judges  of  it,  is 
sure  to  take  its  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  order  of 
philosophical  speculation  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  the  execu¬ 
tion,  a  very  insufficient  judgment  can  be  formed  from  our  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  book  is,  indeed,  a  most  difficult  one  to  extract  from ; 
for  as  scarcely  any  treatise  which  we  know  proceeds  so  much  by 
the  way  of  cumulative  proof  and  illustration,  any  extract  of 
moderate  dimensions  is  much  the  same  sort  of  specimen  as,  we 
will  not  say  a  single  stone,  but  a  single  row  of  stones,  might  be 
of  a  completed  edifice.  We  hope  that  we  may  have  assisted  in 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  .are  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  the  structure  itself ;  assuring  those  who  belong  to 
the  opposite  party  in  philosophical  speculation,  that  so  massive 
a  pile,  so  rich  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  materials,  even 
if  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  it,  cannot  be 
used  even  as  a  quarry  without  abundant  profit. 
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Art.  II. — Diary  of  a  Visit  to  England  in  1775  by  a7i  Irish¬ 
man  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell),  and  other  Papers 
by  the  same  hand.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Samuel  Raymond, 
M.A.,  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales.  Sydney :  1854. 

'T^he  interest  excited  in  us  by  this  singular  little  volume 
may  be  compared  to  the  pleasure  and  surprise  caused  by 
the  discovery  on  some  distant  shore  of  a  pebble  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man  into  the  likeness  of  well-known  features  or  of  a 
familiar  object.  Curious  in  itself,  it  becomes  a  thousand  times 
more  curious  from  the  strange  and  i>erplexing  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  found  and  restored  to  us.  W e  have  not  often 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  our  critical  jurisdiction 
upon  the  literary  products  of  tlie  Anti})odes.  Australia  is 
more  productive  of  gold  nuggets  than  of  authorship ;  and  the 
nation,  which  is  fast  rising  to  greatness  and  to  ])Ower  in  that 
wonderful  continent,  must  still  be  content  to  shine  for  two 
or  three  generations  with  light  reflected  from  the  literary  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  mother  country.  This  literary  nugget  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  this  remark,  for  its  value  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  product  of  Australia,  but  a  genuine  memorial 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  flung  by  the  waves  of  for¬ 
tune  on  the  distant  coast  of  a  region  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  had  scarcely  heard.  Yet  such  as  it  is, 
Boswell  would  eagerly  have  incorporated  it  in  his  Journal —  Mr. 
Croker  would  have  made  the  voyage  to  New  South  Wales  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  it  —  and  Mr.  Nichols  would  gladly  have 
enrolled  it  in  his  literary  illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  perfectly  authentic,  but  hitherto  unknown 
fragment  of  the  Johnsonian  collections,  which  tallies  with  the 
other  records  of  that  society  in  which  we  seem  to  have  lived 
some  eighty  or  ninety  years  back ;  and  it  adds  several  spirited  and 
humorous  touches  by  another  hand  to  those  figures  on  whom 
Boswell  has  already  conferred  a  biographical  immortality. 

Fortunate  it  is  that  a  manuscript  thus  thrown  across  the 
globe  by  the  i)erver8ity  of  fate,  should  have  fallen  at  last  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  so  well  able  to  appreciate  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  as  Mr.  Raymond,  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  South  Wales.  In  that  colony  he  doubtless  had 
not  access  to  all  the  materials  of  literary  history  which  may 
enable  us  to  add  something  to  the  history  of  his  discovery. 
But  with  the  assistance  of  Boswell  and  Sylvanus  Urban  (who 
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are  evidently  held  in  deserved  repute  by  the  Antipodeans)  he  has 
contrived  to  throw  considerable  Ught  on  this  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment  —  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  author  —  to  explain 
many  of  the  contemporary  allusions  —  to  expose  another  of 
Mr.  Croker’s  blunders  —  and  to  produce  a  little  volume  of  very 
great  merit  and  interest. 

This  manuscript  lay  —  we  know  not  how  long  —  in  a  dusty 
hiding  place,  behind  an  old  press  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  David  Bruce  Hutchinson,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
office.  How  it  came  there,  and  how  it  came  to  New  South 
AVales  at  all,  Mr.  Raymond  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
but  on  that  point  the  researches  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
contributors  to  this  Journal  have  furnished  us  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  evidence.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  both  from  its  external  appearance,  (of 
which  a  facsimile  is  given)  and  still  more  from  its  internal 
character  and  exact  correspondence  with  a  variety  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  recorded  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  probably 
unknown  to  Mr.  Raymond  himself.  It  certainly  is  the  diary 
of  an  Irish  clergyman,  written,  not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
private  record  of  the  incidents  and  occurrences  which  attracted 
his  notice  on  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1775,  and  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit  in  1781,  followed  by  a  few  memoranda  of  a  journey 
to  Paris  in  1787.  His  name  nowhere  appears  in  the  manu¬ 
script,  but  from  the  coincidence  of  dates  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  he  may  easily  be  identified  as  the  gentleman  called 
by  Boswell  the  ‘  Irish  Dr.  Campbell,’  who  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Ireland  to  London  principally  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson.  Johnson  seemed  angry  when  this  observation  was 
made  to  him  by  Davis,  and  said  bluntly,  ‘  I  should  not  wish  to 
‘  be  dead  to  disappoint  Dr.  Campbell,  had  he  been  so  foolish  as 
‘  you  represent  him ;  but  I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  a 
‘  hundred  miles  off.’  However,  this  first  impression,  if  it  was 
an  unfavourable  one,  speedily  wore  off ;  the  Irish  traveller 
was  received  with  courtesy  in  Johnson’s  society,  and  succeeded 
not  only  in  seeing  the  great  man,  but  in  cultivating  his  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Boswell’s  account  of  their  first  meeting  is  as  follows : — 

‘On  Wednesday,  5th  April  (1775),  I  dined  with  him  (Johnson)  at 
Messieurs  Dillys,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Cornwall,  the  Quaker ;  Mr. 
Langton,  Mr.  Miller  (now  Sir  John),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  Mr.  Dilly’s 
table,  having  seen  him  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  and  been  told  that  he  bad 
come  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom 
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he  entertained  the  highest  veneration.  He  has  since  published  “  A 
“  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,” — a  very  entertaining 
book,  which  has,  however,  one  fault  —  that  it  assumes  the  fictitious 
character  of  an  Englishman.’*  {Crokers  Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  280.) 

But  the  fact  is  that  Campbell  had  already  dined  at  the 
Thrales’,  on  the  16th  March,  with  Johnson  and  Baretti,  though 
Boswell  did  not  return  to  London  from  Scotland  till  the  21st 
March,  so  that  he  was  not  in  company  with  Campbell  till  some 
days  later.  But  from  that  time  to  the  28th  May,  when  he  left 
London,  the  Irish  stranger  frequently  shared  the  hospitality  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  friends.  The  diary,  extending  over  this  period 
of  about  ten  weeks,  is  the  most  important  portion  of  this 
volume,  and  our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  it. 

Who,  then,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell? — for  we  are  afraid 
that  the .  posthumous  fame  of  his  *  Philosophical  Survey  ’  will 
not  enable  many  of  our  readers  to  answer  this  question,  and 
in  this  respect  his  dinners  with  Dr.  J ohnson,  and  a  line  or  two 
in  Boswell,  have  done  more  for  him  than  the  elerical  and 
literary  labours  of  his  life.  Before,  therefore,  w'e  introduce  the 
diary  more  fully  to  our  readers,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  valuable  ‘  Literary 
‘  Illustrations,’  to  make  the  author  better  known.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  then,  was  bom  in  1733,  at  Glack,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  having  entered  the  Church,  he  obtained  the  good 
living  of  Clones,  near  the  estate  of  his  friend,  Lord  Dacre,  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan.  His  first  publication,  which  is  that 
alluded  to  by  Boswell,  appeared  in  1778.  In  1789  he  published 

*  Strictures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Ire- 

*  land,  from  the  most  ancient  times  till  the  Introduction  of  the 
‘  Homan  Hitual  under  Henry  IL and  it  deserves  to  be  noted 
that,  having  visited  Edmund  Burke  at  Beaconsfield  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  one  of  his  journies  to  England,  that  eminent  man 
entered  very  cordially  into  his  plan  of  writing  ‘  the  “  History  of 

*  **  the  Revolutions  of  Ireland,”  so  as  to  give  the  spirit  rather  than 

*  the  letter  of  our  melancholy  annals.  He  advised  me  to  be  as 

*  brief  as  possible  upon  everything  antecedent  to  Henry  II. :  but 
^  Mr.  Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  me  good 

*  It  deserves  a  remark  that  a  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title,  ‘  A 
‘Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,’  had  been  published  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  (1774),  by  Dr.  John  Campbell,  a  well-known  Scotch  writer 
of  the  day,  of  whom  Johnson  said  that  ‘  he  died  of  want  of  attention 
‘  if  he  died  at  all  of  that  book.’  He  was,  however,  alive  in  April, 
1775,  and  bis  Irish  namesake  met  him  at  Mr.  Combe’s. 
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‘  advice,  he  gave  me  also  his  very  valuable  collection  of  mann- 
‘  scripts  relative  to  Ireland,  no  less  than  four  folio  vobtmes,  of 
‘  which  I  have  already  considerably  availed  myself.’*  We 
heartily  wish  that  behind  any  press  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  or  any  other  corner  of  the  British  Empire, 
Burke’s  four  folio  volumes  on  the  history  of  Ireland  may  yet  be 
found ;  but  the  anecdote  is  curious,  because  it  shows  with  what 
care  and  labour  that  extraordinary  man  prepared  his  stores  of 
information,  as  well  as  his  ready  disposition  to  assist  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  in  these  historical  labours. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Campbell 
which  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  is  that  which  passed 
between  him  and  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore:  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  prelate  and,  in  fact,  it  was  Campbell 
who  put  together  the  life  of  Goldsmith  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Goldsmith’s  works  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  1801,  which 
Bishop  Percy  says  ‘  was  compiled  under  his  directions,  with 
*  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Goldsmith’s  surviving  relatives.’ 
But  Campbell  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Goldsmith, 
who  died  in  1774,  the  year  before  his  own  visit  to  London. 

Of  Dr.  Campbell’s  person  little  more  can  now  be  traced,  but 
both  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Nichols  have  fallen  into  a  very  ludi¬ 
crous  blunder  on  this  subject,  which  the  diary  now  before  us  has 
enabled  Mr.  Raymond  to  detect. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  letters  to  Johnson,  dated  from  Bath, 
May  16.  1776,  she  says:  — 

‘  We  have  a  flashy  friend  here  already,  who  is  much  your  adorer. 
I  wonder  how  you  will  like  him  f  An  Irishman  he  is  —  very  hand¬ 
some,  very  hot-headed,  loud  and  lively,  and  sure  to  be  a  favourite 
with  you,  he  tells  us,  for  he  can  live  with  a  man  with  ever  so  odd  a 
temper.  My  master  laughs,  but  likes  him,  and  it  diverts  me  to  think 
what  you  will  do,  when  he  professes  that  he  would  clean  shoes  for 
you  —  that  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  you,  with  twenty  other  ex¬ 
travagant  flights  :  and  you  say  I  flatter  —  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  and 
indeed  now,  as  Dr.  Campbell’s  phrase  is,  I  am  but  a  twitter  to  him.’ 

Strangely  enough  Mr.  Croker  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  lively  gentleman  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
rector  of  Clones  in  person ;  though,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable.  ^Mrs.  Thrale’s  ‘  fiashy  friend’  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
beneficed  Irish  ecclesiastic.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  not 
known  to  Johnson,  and  Johnson  himself  says  in  his  reply, 
‘  Who  can  be  this  new  friend  of  mine?’  though,  as  Boswell  re¬ 
cords,  Campbell  had  met  the  doctor  the  year  before  at  the 

•  Campbell’s  letter  to  Pinkerton,  in  Nichols’  Literary  Illustrations. 
(Vol.  vii.  p.  773.) 
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Thrales’  table ;  nor  would  Mrs.  Thrale  have  been  likely  to  quote 
a  saying  of  Dr.  Campbell’s  in  speaking  of  Campbell  himself. 
This  diary,  however,  completes  the  evidence  on  the  point,  for 
Campbell’s  visit  to  England  took  place  in  May,  1775,  not  in 
May  1776,  and  it  was  not  till  October,  1776,  that  he  went 
again  to  London,  having  spent  the  interval  in  Ireland. 

We  are  able,  therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Raymond 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  to  state  with  confidence  who  the  ‘  flashy 
‘  Irishman’  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  was  not,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  show 
by  another  witness  who  we  believe  him  to  be. 

In  the  diary  and  letters  of  the  author  of  ‘  Evelina,’  we  find 
the  following  entry  written  during  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Thrale  in 
August,  1781 ; — 

‘We  have  now  anew  character  added  to  our  set,  and  one  of  no 
small  diversion  —  Mr.  Musgrave,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  is  tall,  thin,  and  agreeable  in 
his  face  and  figure  —  is  reckoned  a  good  scholar,  has  travelled,  and 
been  very  well  educated.  His  manners  are  impetuous  and  abrupt ; 
his  language  is  high-flown  and  hyperbolical ;  his  sentiments  are 
romantic  and  tender  ;  his  heart  is  warm  and  generous ;  his  head  hot 
and  wrong :  and  the  whole  of  his  conversation  is  a  mixture  the 
most  uncommon  of  knowledge  and  triteness,  simplicity  and  fury, 
literature  and  folly.  Keep  this  character  in  your  mind,  and,  contra¬ 
dictory  as  it  seems,  I  will  give  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  specimens 
as  shall  remind  you  of  each  of  these  six  epithets. 

‘  He  was  introduced  into  this  house  by  Mr.  Seward,  with  whom, 
and  Mr.  Graves  of  Worcester,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  some  years 
ago  he  was  extremely  intimate  here.  Mrs.  Thrale,  who,  though  open- 
eyed  enough  to  his  absurdities,  thinks  well  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  has  a  real  regard  for  him ;  she  quite  adores  him,  and  he  quite 
adores  Dr.  Johnson  —  frequently  declaring,  (for  what  he  once  says, 
he  says  continually)  that  he  would  spill  his  blood  for  him  —  or  clean 
his  shoes  —  or  go  to  the  East  Indies,  to  do  him  any  good  !  “  I  am 
never,"  says  he,  “  afraid  of  him ;  none  but  a  rogue  or  a  fool  has  any 
“  need  to  be  afraid  of  him.  What  a  fine  old  lion  (looking  up  at  his 
“picture)  he  is.  Oh  !  I  love  him — I  honour  him  — I  reverence  him. 
“  I  would  black  his  shoes  for  him.  I  wish  I  could  give  him  my  night’s 
“sleep.”  These  are  exclamations  which  he  is  making  continually. 
Mrs.  Thrale  has  extremely  well  said  that  he  is  a  caricature  of  Boswell, 
who  is  a  caricature,  I  must  add,  of  all  other  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  ad¬ 
mirers.’  {Madame  tTArblay's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

The  likeness  of  the  sketches  of  this  lively  personage  by  the 
two  ladies  is  complete ;  his  shoe-black  devotedness  identifies  him 
to  the  life ;  and  whilst  we  have  great  pleasure  in  restoring  to 
Mr.  Musgrave  what  belongs  to  him,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
clmm  for  the  worthy  rector  of  Clones  a  little  more  sense  and 
decorum  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  amusing  countryman,  who 
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has  for  so  many  years  been  taken  for  him.  It  is  remarkable 
that  three  Johnsonian  critics  as  eminent  as  Mr.  Croker,  Mr. 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  John  Forster*  should  all  have  fallen  into  this 
error;  and  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Raymond  for 
supplying  the  materials  which  enable  us  to  correct  it  with  so 
much  precision. 

In  return,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  *  Percy 
‘  and  Campbell  Correspondence  ’  a  clue  to  the  mysterious  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  literary  trouvaille  behind  the  press  in  the  office  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Sydney,  which  has  puzzled  Mr.  Raymond 
himself.  Dr.  Campbell  died  in  1795,  and  he  died  unmarried. 
His  next  heirs  appear  to  have  been  a  niece,  who  was  living  with 
him  in  1791 — a  nephew,  the  Rev.  Charles  Campbell,  who  re¬ 
sided  at  Newry,  in  Ireland,  in  1810,  and  an  elder  nephew,  who 
in  1810  had  resided  for  two  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.t 
Of  this  eldest  nephew  the  following  mention  is  made  by  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Percy,  of  the 
19th  of  February,  1810. 

‘  My  eldest  brother,  of  whom  you  are  so  good  as  to  inquire,  was 
(when  1  last  heard  from  him  about  a  month  ago)  just  embarking  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (where  he  has  been  nearly  two  years)  for 
New  ^uth  Wales  in  New  Holland,  with  strong  recommendation 
from  Lord  Caledon  to  Colonel  Macquarrie,  who  is  the  Governor  of 
that  settlement,  and  who  with  his  regiment,  the  73rd,  touched  at  the 
Cape  in  their  passage  out.  My  brother  was  to  accompany  him, 
having  the  promise  of  any  civil  employment  which  that  place  affords.' 
(Nichols’  Literary  Illustrations,  vol.  vii.  p.  796.) 


•  In  the  appendix  (A)  to  volume  ii.  of  Mr.  John  Forster’s  ‘Life 
‘and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,’  which  is,  generally  speaking,  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  instructive  pieces  of  literary  biography  in  the 
language,  the  evidence  relating  to  the  projected  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
has  been  collected  from  the  Percy  Correspondence  ;  but  Mr.  Forster 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  his  predecessors  with  reference  to 
Mrs.  Thrale’s  supposed  description  of  Campbell,  which  he  too  quotes 
(p.  488).  Mr.  Forster  has  pointed  out  (p.  472.)  that  Johnson’s  Latin 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith  was  first  made  public  in  Campbell’s  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland  (p.  437-8.),  Johnson  having  fur¬ 
nished  a  copy.  This  circumstance  shows  the  degree  of  regard  Johnson 
had  conceived  for  his  Irish  admirer. 

f  The  diary  states  (p.  86.)  that  Dr.  Campbell  went  to  London  again 
in  May,  1781,  ‘to  look  for  some  preferment  for  his  nephew  Tom 
‘  Campbell,  and  that  worthy  man  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  procured  him  a 
‘  cadet’s  place  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service.*  This  is  probably 
the  same  individual,  who  having  served  in  India  in  early  life,  after¬ 
wards  turns  up  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  goes  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1810  in  search  of  civil  employment. 
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It  is  thus  shown  by  a  curious  concurrence  of  evidence  that 
the  eldest  nephew  and  heir  of  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  was,  in 
1810,  on  his  way  to  New  South  Wales,  probably  carrying  his 
uncle’s  diary  with  him  as  a  family  memento.  We  hope  to  as¬ 
certain  that  this  gentleman  afterwards  held  some  office  in  the 
Supreme  Court — but  at  any  rate  it  was  in  the  dusty  recesses 
of  that  office  that  some  forty  years  later  this  memento  was  dis¬ 
covered,  We  shall  now  proceed  without  further  delay  to  lay 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  diary  itself  before  our 
readers ;  but  this  explanation  was  necessary  to  render  intel¬ 
ligible  what  is  otherwise  extremely  improbable  and  incompre¬ 
hensible. 

Let  us  then  accompany  the  worthy  doctor  on  his  first  landing 
in  this  island — we  say  his  first  landing,  for  although  he  was  at  the 
time  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any 
former  visit  made  by  him  to  England,  and  every  object,  down 
to  the  size  of  the  Welsh  eggs,  excites  his  observation,  curiosity, 
and  surprise. 

^  February  2Zrd,  1775. — I  went  aboard  the  Besborough  pacquet 
and  weighed  anchor  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  landed  at  Holyhead 
at  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  which  was  very  foggy  and  hazy.  The 
passage  was  on  a  very  pacific  sea,  so  that  I  was  so  little  affected  with 
sickness,  as  to  lament  the  want  of  that  substitute  for  hippa  Here  we 
breakfasted,  and  the  eggs  were  so  small  that  I  had  curiosity  to  mea¬ 
sure  them,  and  the  largest  diameter  was  an  inch  and  three  quarters. 
Here  is  a  odd  old  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  yard  of  which 
Flood  and  Agar  fought  about  seven  years  ago ;  but  the  feud  did  not 
end  there.  Agar  at  length  fell  by  his  antagonist,  A.  n.  1769.*  The 
folks  at  the  inn  told  me  that  the  weather  had  been  generally  hazy  for 
a  month  past,  and  they  expected  it  would  be  so  till  March.  They 
had  but  two  or  three  days  of  frost  last  winter.  The  sailors  say  it  is 
always  foggy  when  the  wind  is  at  south.  The  church  is,  on  the  out¬ 
side,  of  an  H-like  figure,  i.  e.  the  old  part,  which  is  not  ugly,  and 
seems  the  remains  of  something  greater ;  there  is  an  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  of  modern  work.’ 

Our  tourist  then  proceeds  through  North  Wales,  entranced 
witli  the  ‘  transcendently  beautiful  view  of  Bangor,  whicli  beg- 
‘  gars  the  richness  of  words,’  but  experiences  the  barrenness  of 
the  land  at  a  cost  which  may  make  modern  travellers  stare. 

‘  The  distance  from  Holyhead  to  Bangor  ferry  is  twenty-five  miles  ; 
from  thence  to  Conway  eighteen  ;  a  post-chaise  and  four  from  Holy- 

I  *  Henry  Flood  fought  two  duels  wdth  ^Ir.  Agar — the  first  is  here 

alluded  to,  in  which  Agar  was  slightly  wounded  ;  but  the  quarrel  was 
revived,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Flood  was  tried  at 
the  Kilkenny  Assizes,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
in  his  own  defence. 
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head  is  eight  guineas  for  two,  and  nine  for  three ;  from  Conway  to 
St.  Asaph  is  eighteen  miles.  At  Bangor  ferry  we  could  get  no  l^er, 
yet  one  would  think  that  the  tempering  of  malt  and  hops  into  that 
consistence  were  a  facile  operation  ;  nor  was  there  meat,  except  eggs 
and  rashers  of  beef.  At  Conway  both  meat  and  drink  were  as  bad 
as  we  could  meet  at  any  Irish  inn.’ 

In  seven  days  he  reaches  London,  having  passed  through 
Oxford,  and  seen,  as  he  phrases  It,  a  *  sylhibus  of  all  England ;  ’ 
and  as  the  Irish  divine  seems  to  have  had  as  much  taste  for  the 
stage  as  for  the  pulpit,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  ‘  Covent  Garden 
‘  Playhouse  received  him’  —  probably  to  seethe  performance  of 
‘  Braganza,’  one  of  Jephson’s  wretched  pieces  which  divided 
the  favour  of  the  town  with  Goldsmith’s  Comedies.  Gold¬ 
smith  himself  died  in  the  previous  year,  and  we  find  but  one 
slight  mention  of  him  in  these  pages.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
playhouse  Dr.  Campbell  found  an  occasion  for  gratifying  his 
professional  curiosity  in  a  more  clerical  manner. 

‘  Sunday,  5th  (^MarcK). — I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Pearson  (Fig  Tree 
Court,  Middle  Temple),  and  went  with  him  to  the  Temple  Church — 
a  most  beautiful  Gothic  structure.  The  service  was  ill  read,  and  the 
singing  not  according  to  the  rubrick ;  for  it  was  immediately  after 
the  second  lesson.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Master  of  the 
society,  a  brother  to  Thurloe  the  Attorney- General.  The  discourse 
was  the  most  meagre  composition  (on  our  Saviour’s  temptation)  and 
the  delivery  worse.  He  stood  like  Gulliver  stuck  in  the  marrow 
bone,  with  the  sermon  (newspaper-like)  in  his  hand,  and  without 
grace  or  emphasis  he  in  slow  cadence  measured  it  forth.  In  the 
evening  I  strolled  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  I  (being  locked  in) 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  discourse  still  duller,  and  as  ill  delivered.’ 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  humours  of  the  town,  or  the 
pitfalls  into  which  the  Rector  of  Clones  sometimes  fell  with  an 
innocence  worthy  of  Moses  Primrose  himself,  let  us  now  accom¬ 
pany  him  into  society. 

‘IDA  (iVarcA). — It  rained  incessantly  from  the  hour  I  awoke,  that 
is,  eight  till  near  twelve,  that  I  went  to  bed,  and  how  much  further 
that  night,  I  know  not.  This  day  I  dined  with  the  club  at  the 
British  Cotfee  (house),  introduced  by  my  old  college  friend  Day. 
The  President  was  a  ^otch  Member  of  Parliament,  Mayne,  and  the 
prevalent  interest  Scottish.  They  did  nothing  but  praise  Maepher- 
son's  new  history,  and  decry  Johnson  and  Burke.  Day  humorously 
gave  money  to  the  waiter  to  bring  him  Johnson’s  “  Taxation  no 
“  Tyranny.”  One  of  them  desired  him  to  save  himself  the  expense,  for 
that  he  should  have  it  from  him,  and  glad  that  he  would  take  it  away 
as  it  was  worse  than  nothing.  Another  said  it  was  written  in  John¬ 
son’s  manner,  but  worse  than  usual,  for  that  there  was  nothing  new 
in  it.  The  President  swore  that  Burke  was  gone  mad,  and  to  prove 
it  adduced  this  instance,  that  when  the  House  was  obliged  the  diay  or 
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two  before,  to  call  bim  to  order,  he  got  up  again,  and  foaming  like  a 
plaj  actor,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  “  I  held  my  tongue 
**  even  from  good  words,  but  it  w'os  pain  and  grief  to  me  ;  then  I  said 
“  in  my  haste  they  are  all  liars.”  My  friend  Day,  however,  told  some 
stories  which  turned  the  Scotch  into  ridicule  (they  did  however  laugh), 
and  irritated  the  President  more  than  once  by  laughing  at  his  accent, 
but  he  had  a  good  blow  at  one  (who  valued  himself  vastly  on  his 
classical  knowledge)  who,  describing  the  device  on  a  snuff-box,  pointed 
out  a  satyr  blowing  his  concha;  this  raised  a  loud  laugh,  which  made 
the  virtuoso  look  very  silly.’ 

From  this  company  he  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thrale  —  his  first  visit  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  to  Mr.  Thrale’s  brewery ;  and  we  quote  the  passage  chiefly 
for  the  concluding  lines,  which  give  us  Dr.  Campbell’s  first 
impression  of  Garrick  in  the  part  of  Lear. 

‘  14tA  (March). — The  first  entire  fair  day  since  I  came  to  London. 
This  day  I  called  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  where  I  was  received  with  all  re¬ 
spect  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  She  is  a  very  learned  lady,  and  joins 
to  the  charms  of  her  own  sex  the  manly  understanding  of  ours.  The 
immensity  of  the  brewery  astonished  me.  One  large  house  contains, 
and  cannot  contain  more,  only  four  store  vessels,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  fifteen  hundred  barrels  ;  and  in  one  of  which,  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  have  dined  with  ease.  There  are  besides,  in  other  houses, 
thirty-six  of  the  same  construction,  but  of  one-half  the  contents. 
The  reason  assigned  that  porter  is  lighter  on  the  stomach  than  other 
beer  is,  that  it  ferments  much  more,  and  is  by  that  means  more 
spiritualised.  I  was  half-suffocated  by  letting  in  my  nose,  over  the 
working  floor ;  for  I  cannot  call  it  vessel ;  its  area  was  much  greater 
than  many  Irish  castles.  Dined  alone,  having  refused  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Boyd,  in  order  to  see  Garrick;  and  1  saw  him,  which  I  could 
not  have  done  if  I  had  stayed  half  an  hour  longer,  the  pit  being  full 
at  the  first  rush.  Nor  was  1  disappointed  in  my  expectations,  though 
I  cannot  say  he  came  up  to  what  1  had  heard  of  him ;  but  all  things 
appear  worse  for  being  forestalled  by  praises.  His  voice  is  husky, 
and  his  person  not  near  so  elegant  as  either  Dodd’s  or  King’s ;  but 
then  his  look,  his  eye,  is  very  superior.  Lear,  however,  was  not,  I 
think,  a  character  wherein  he  could  display  himself.’ 

His  next  meeting  with  the  Thrales  brought  him  into  the 
society  of  Johnson.  This  dinner  with  Johnson  and  Baretti  oc¬ 
curred  five  days  before  Boswell’s  return  to  London,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  the  *  Life.’  The  allusion  to 
the  reception  which  the  pamphlet  ‘  Taxation  no  Tyranny’  had 
met  with  is  extremely  curious.  Johnson  was  evidently  nettled 
at  the  indifference  of  his  friends  and  the  public  to  his  opinions, 
and  as  he  said  to  Boswell  a  few  days  later,  ‘  I  think  I  have  not 
‘been  attacked  enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  reaction;  I  never 
*  think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds.’ 
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‘  16/A  {March). — A  fair  day.  Dined  with  Mr.  Thrale,  along  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  plain  sensible  man,  who  seems 
to  know  the  world  well.  He  talked  to  me  of  the  invitation  given  him 
by  the  College  of  Dublin,  but  said  it  (one  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
rooms)  was  not  worth  his  acceptance  ;  and  if  it  had  been,  he  said,  in 
point  of  profit,  still  he  would  not  have  accepted  it,  for  that  now  he 
could  not  live  out  of  London.  He  had  returned  a  few  years  ago  to 
his  country,  but  he  could  not  enjoy  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
London,  to  those  connexions  be  had  been  making  for  near  thirty 
years  past.  He  told  me  he  had  several  families  with  whom  both  in 
town  and  country  he  could  go  at  any  time  and  spend  a  month :  he  is 
at  this  time  on  these  terms  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  and  he  knows  how  to 
keep  his  ground.  Talking  as  we  were  at  tea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
beer  vessels,  he  said  there  was  one  thing  in  Mr.  Thrale’s  house  still 
more  extraordinary,  meaning  his  wife.  She  gulped  the  pill  very 
prettily  —  so  much  for  Baretti !  Johnson,  you  are  the  very  man  Lord 
Chesterfield  describes  :  a  Hottentot  indeed,  and  though  your  abilities 
are  respectable,  you  never  can  be  respected  yourself.*  He  has  the 
aspect  of  an  idiot,  without  the  faintest  ray  of  sense  gleaming  from 
any  one  feature  —  with  the  most  awkward  garb,  and  unpowdered 
grey  wig  on  one  side  only  of  his  head  —  he  is  for  -ever  dancing  the 
devil’s  jig,  and  sometimes  he  makes  the  most  drivelling  effort  to 
whistle  some  thought  in  his  absent  paroxysms.  He  came  up  to  me 
and  took  me  by  the  hand,  then  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  mumbled 
out  that  he  had  heard  two  papers  had  appeared  against  him  in 
the  course  of  this  week,  —  one  of  which  was,  —  that  he  was  to  go  to 
Ireland  next  summer,  in  order  to  abuse  the  hospitality  of  that  place 
also.  His  awkwardness  at  table  is  just  what  Chesterfield  described, 
and  hi.s  roughness  of  manners  kept  pace  with  that.  AVben  Mrs. 
Thrale  quoted  something  from  “  Foster’s  Sermons,”  he  flew  in  a  pas¬ 
sion,  and  said  that  Foster  was  a  man  of  mean  ability,  and  of  no  ori¬ 
ginal  thinking.  All  which,  though  I  took  to  be  most  true,  yet  I  held  it 
not  meet  to  have  it  so  set  down.  He  said  that  he  looked  upon  Burke 
to  be  the  author  of  Junius,  and  that  though  he  would  not  take  him 
contra  mundum,  yet  he  would  take  him  against  any  man.  Baretti 
was  of  the  same  mind,  though  he  mentioned  a  fact  which  made 
against  the  opinion  ;  which  was,  that  a  paper  having  appeared  against 


*  Dr.  Campbell  alludes  to  the  well-known  passage  in  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  letters,  in  which  the  polished  Earl  describes  the  uncouth  man¬ 
ners  of  the  sage,  and  ends  by  calling  him  ‘  a  respectable  Hottentot.’ 
(Letter  ccxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  Dodsley’s  4to.  edition.)  The  date  of 
this  letter  was  February,  1752.  Johnson’s  severe  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  after  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary,  was  written  in 
1755.  Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  gives  in  this  passage,  the  true 
cause  of  that  coolness  which  excited  Johnson’s  bitter  resentment. 
‘  There  is  a  man,’  said  he,  ‘  whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and 
‘  superior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and  respect ;  but  whom  it  is 
‘  so  impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever  whenever  I 
‘  am  in  his  company.’ 
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Junius  on  this  day,  a  Junius  came  out  in  answer  to  that  the  very 
next,  when  everybody  knew  Burke  was  in  Yorkshire.  But  all 
the  Juniuses  were  evidently  not  written  by  the  same  hand.  Burke’s 
brother  is  a  good  writer,  though  nothing  like  Edmund.  The  doctor, 
as  he  drinks  no  wine,  retired  soon  after  dinner,  and  Baretti,  who  I 
see  is  a  sort  of  literary  toad-eater  to  Johnson,  told  me  that  he  was  a 
man  nowise  affected  by  praise  or  dispraise,  and  that  the  journey  to 
the  Hebrides  would  never  have  been  published  but  for  himself.  The 
doctor,  however,  returned  again,  and  with  all  the  fond  anxiety  of  an 
author,  I  saw  him  cast  out  all  his  nets  to  know  the  sense  of  the  town 
about  his  last  pamplilet.  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  which  he  said  did 
not  sell.  hir.  Thrale  told  him  such  and  such  members  of  both  Houses 
admired  it  ;  “  And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  ?  ”  quoth  Johnson. 
Thrale  asked  him  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  of  it.  “Sir  Joshua,” 
quoth  the  Doctor,  “  has  not  read  it.”  “  I  suppose,”  quoth  Thrale,  “  he 
has  been  very  busy  of  late.”  “No,”  says  the  Doctor,  “but  I  never 
look  at  his  pictures,  so  he  won’t  read  my  writings.”  Was  this  like 
a  man  insensible  to  glory  ?  Thrale  then  asked  him  if  he  had  got  Miss 
Reynolds’s  opinion,  for  she,  it  seems,  is  a  politician.  “As  to  that,” 
quoth  the  Doctor,  “  it  is  no  great  matter ;  for  she  could  not  tell,  after 
she  had  read  it,  on  which  side  of  the  question  Mr.  Burke’s  speech 
was.”’  * 

The  following  account  of  another  of  Mr.  Tlirale’s  literary 
dinners,  proves  the  astonishing  stability  of  the  culinary  laws  of 
London ;  fowls  and  saddles  of  mutton  have  retained  their  sway 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  though  we  should  look  in  vmn, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  for  ‘  four  different  sorts  of  ices.’  At 
a  subsequent  dinner  at  Lord  Dacre’s,  the  Doctor  himself  re¬ 
marks  (alas !  w’ith  how  great  truth !)  how  similar  all  the  great 
dinners  he  meets  with  are — soup,  fish,  saddles  of  mutton,  turkey, 
pigeons,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

*  2Sth  {March). — Eddying  winds  in  the  forenoon  rendered  the 
streets  very  disagreeable  with  dust,  which  was  laid  in  the 
evening  by  rain  from  three.  Dined  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  where  there 
were  ten  or  more  gentlemen,  and  but  one  lady  besides  Mrs.  Thrale. 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;  first  course,  soups  at  head  and  foot,  re¬ 
moved  by  fish  and  a  saddle  of  mutton  ;  second  course,  a  fowl  they 
call  Galena  at  head,  and  a  capon  larger  than  some  of  our  Irish  turkeys 
at  foot ;  third  course,  four  different  sorts  of  ices,  pineapple,  grape, 
raspberry,  and  a  fourth  ;  in  each  remove  I  think  there  were  fourteen 
dishes.  The  two  first  were  served  in  massy  plate.  I  sat  beside 
Baretti,  which  was  to  me  the  richest  part  of  the  entertainment  He 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  in  expressing  to  me  Dr.  Johnson’s 
concern  that  he  could  not  give  me  the  meeting  that  day,  but  desired 
that  I  should  go  and  see  him.  Baretti  was  very  humorous  about 


*  Alluding  to  Burke’s  speech  on  American  Taxation,'which  ,was 
delivered  on  the  19th  April,  1774. 
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bis  new  publication  which  he  expects  to  put  out  next  month.  He 
there  introduces  a  dialogue  about  Ossian,  wherein  he  ridicules  the 
idea  of  its  double  translation  into  Italian,  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  having 
it  abused  by  the  Scots,  which  would  give  it  an  imprimatur  for  a 
second  edition,  and  he  had  stipulated  for  twenty-fire  guineas  addi¬ 
tional  if  the  first  should  sell  in  a  given  time.  He  repeated  to  me 
upon  memory  the  substance  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  j\Ir.  Maepherson.  The  latter  tells  the  Doctor  that 
neither  his  age  nor  infirmities  should  protect  him  if  he  came  in 
his  way.  The  Doctor  responds  that  no  menaces  of  any  rascal  should 
intimidate  him  from  detecting  imposture  wherever  he  met  it.’ 

Dr.  Campbell  claims  no  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  diary  is  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  records  his  own  observations,  without  any  attempt  at  effect ; 
but  the  following  entry  is  of  great  interest. 

*27th  {March). — Frost  in  the  morning  and  light  falls  of  snow  all 
day.  Went  to  see  Reynolds’s  pictures.  His  manner  is  certainly  the 
true  sublime ;  the  colours  seem  laid  on  so  coarsely  that  qutvis 
speret  idem.  Gainsborough’s  1  looked  at  afterwards,  but  his  work 
seems  laboured  with  small  pencils  ;  I  don’t  think  he  paints  as  well 
as  Hunter  in  Dublin.  What  a  pity  that  Reynolds’s  colours  do  not 
stand !  they  want  a  body,  they  seem  glazed.’ 

At  the  next  Thrale  dinner  Johnson  was  not  present,  though 
Boswell  was ;  but  the  absence  of  the  *  stupendous  mortal,’  as 
Miss  Seward  always  called  him,  only  made  his  friends  more 
eager  to  talk  of  him ;  and  Campbell  beard  a  chorus  of  second¬ 
hand  mots,  which  could  hardly  have  been  repeated  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  author,  and  some  of  them  of  so  broad  a  character 
that  they  have  driven  the  Australian  editor  to  asterisks  and 
ourselves  to  omissions. 

'April  1«<. — A  fair  day.  Dined  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  whom,  in  proof 
of  the  magnitude  of  London,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  no  coachman, 
and  this  is  the  third  1  have  called,  could  find  without  inquiry.  But 
of  this,  by  the  way.  There  was  Murphy,  Boswell,  and  Baretti :  the  two 
last,  as  I  learned  just  before  I  entered,  are  mortal  foes  ;  so  much  so 
that  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Thrale  agreed  that  Boswell  expressed  a  desire 
that  Baretti  should  be  hanged  upon  that  unfortunate  affair  of  his 
killing,  &c.*  Upon  this  hint  I  went,  and  without  any  sagacity  it 
was  discernible;  for,  upon  Baretti’s  entering,  Boswell  did  not  rise, 
and  upon  Baretti’s  descry  of  Boswell  he  grinned  a  perturbed  glance. 
Politeness,  however,  smooths  the  most  hostile  brows,  and  tbeirs  were 
smoothed.  Johnson  was  the  subject  both  before  and  after  dinner. 


•  Baretti  being  rudely  accosted  by  some  loose  characters  in  the 
Haymarket,  rashly  struck  one  of  them  with  a  knife  (which  he'eon- 
stantly  wore  for  the  purpose  of  carving  fruit  and  sweetmeats).  The 
man  died  the  next  day,  and  Baretti  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
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for  it  was  the  boast  of  all  but  myself,  that  under  that  roof  were 
the  Doctor’s  first  friends.  His  bon  mots  were  retailed  in  such  plenty 
that  they,  like  a  surfeit  could  not  lie  upon  memory.  Boswell 
arguing  in  favour  of  a  cheerful  glass,  adduced  the  maxim  in  vino 
veritas ;  “Well,”  says  Johnson,  “  and  what  then,  unless  a  man  has 
“lived  a  lie?”  B.  then  urged  that  it  made  a  man  forget  all  his 
cares  ;  “  that  to  be  sure,”  says  Johnson,  “  might  be  of  use  if  a  man 
“  sat  by  such  a  person  as  you.”  Boswell  confessed  that  he  liked  a 
glass  of  whiskey  in  the  highland  tour,  and  used  to  take  it.  At 
length,  says  Johnson,  “let  me  try  wherein  the  pleasure  of  a  Scots- 
“  man  consists,”  and  so  tips  oflF  a  brimmer  of  whiskey.  But  Johnson’s 
abstemiousness  is  new  to  him,  for  within  a  few  years  he  would 
swallow  two  bottles  of  port  without  any  apparent  alteration,  and 
once,  in  the  company  with  whom  I  dined  this  day,  he  said,  “  Pray, 

“  Mr.  Thrale,  give  us  another  bottle.”  It  is  ridiculous  to  pry  so 
nearly  into  the  movement.^  of  such  men,  yet  Boswell  carrys  it  to 
a  degree  of  superstition.  The  Doctor,  it  appears,  has  a  custom  of 
putting  the  peel  of  oranges  into  his  pocket,  and  he  asked  the 
Doctor  what  use  he  made  of  them  ;  the  Doctor's  reply  was  that 
his  dearest  friend  should  not  know  that.  Tliis  has  made  poor 
Boswell  unhappy,  and  I  verily  think  he  is  as  anxious  to  know  the 
secret  as  a  green  sick  girl.  N.B.  The  book  wherewith  Johnson 
presented  the  highland  lady  was  Cocker’s  Arithmetic.’ 

The  mighty  mystery  of  the  dried  orange  peel  was  at  last 
solved  by  Boswell’s  discovery,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  stomachic  drink  with  it,  which,  as  he  ob¬ 
served,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  doing  no  harm.  But  Boswell’s 
infantine  curiosity  on  the  subject  was  extremely  diverting  to 
the  bystanders,  and  did  not  escape  Dr.  Campbell's  notice. 

The  following  entry  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it 
describes  the  very  same  dinner  at  Dilly’s  the  bookseller’s  which 
is  related,  though  with  less  detail,  by  Boswell  —  indeed  some  of 
the  most  striking  things  said  by  Johnson  on  this  occasion  were 
smd  after  Boswell  was  gone.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  retaliation 
on  Johnson  for  his  insane  injustice  to  the  northern  division  of 
this  island,  that  he  should  owe  the  largest  share  of  his  post¬ 
humous  fame  to  the  Scotchman  who  was  his  biographer.  On 
this  occasion  he  waited  till  Boswell  had  retired  before  he  broke 
out  against  the  Scotch ;  but  in  other  respect  the  two  reports 
coincide.  Notliing  can  better  illustrate  the  genuine  character 
of  these  Notes,  than  the  fact  that  two  concurrent  accounts 
should  have  come  to  light  of  this  same  casual  entertainment, 
though  divided  from  each  other  by  half  a  century  in  the  time 
of  publication,  and  by  the  distance  of  a  hemisphere. 

‘  April  5th. — Dined  with  Dilly  in  the  Poultry  as  guest  to  Mr. 
Boswell,  where  I  met  Dr.  Johnson  (and  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  lives 
near  Bath,  who  is  a  dilletanti  man,  keeps  a  weekly  day  for  the  litte- 
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rati,  and  is  himself  so  litterate  that  he  gathereth  all  the  flowers  that 
ladies  write  and  bindeth  into  a  garland,  but  enough  of  him)  with 
several  others,  particularly  a  Mr.  Scott,  who  seems  to  be  a  very 
sensible  plain  man.  The  doctor  when  1  came  in  had  an  answer 
titled  “  Taxation  and  Tyranny  ”  to  his  last  pamphlet  in  his  hand. 
He  laughed  at  it,  and  said,  he  would  read  no  more  of  it,  for  that  it 
paid  him  compliments,  but  gave  him  no  information.  He  asked  if 
there  were  any  more  of  them.  I  told  him  1  had  seen  another,  and 
that  the  “  Monthly  Review  ”  had  handled  it  in  what  I  believed  he 
called  the  way  of  information.  “  Well,”  says  he,  “  I  should  be  glad 
“  to  see  it.”  Then  Boswell  (who  understands  his  temper  well), 
asked  him  somewliat,  for  I  was  not  attending,  relative  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assemblies.  The  Doctor,  in  process  of  discourse  with  him, 
argued  with  great  vehemence  that  the  Assemblies  were  nothing  more 
than  our  vestries.  I  asked  him  was  there  not  this  difference,  that  an 
Act  of  the  Assemblies  required  the  king’s  assent  to  pass  into  a  law; 
his  answer  had  more  of  wit  than  of  argument.  “  Well,  Sir,”  says  he, 

“  that  only  gives  it  more  weight.”  I  thought  I  had  gone  too  far,  but 
dinner  was  then  announced,  and  Dilly,  who  paid  all  attention  to  him, 
in  placing  him  next  the  fire,  said,  “  Doctor,  perhaps  you  will  be  too 
warm.”  “  No,  Sir,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  I  am  neither  hot  nor  cold.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  I,  “  Doctor,  you  are  not  a  lukewarm  man.”  This  I 
thought  pleased  him,  and  as  I  sat  next  him,  I  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  attending  to  his  phiz,  and  1  could  clearly  see  he  was  fond  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  quaint  things  laughed  at,  and  they  (without  any  force)  grati¬ 
fied  my  propensity  to  affuse  grinning.  Mr.  Dilly  led  him  to  give  his 
opinion  of  men  and  things,  of  vrhich  he  is  very  free,  and  Dilly  will 
probably  retail  them  all.  Talking  of  the  Scotch  (after  Boswell  was 
gone),  he  said,  though  they  were  not  a  learned  nation,  yet  they  were 
far  removed  from  ignorance.  Learning  was  new  amongst  them,  and 
he  doubted  not  but  they  would  in  time  be  a  learned  people,  for  they 
were  a  fine  bold  enterprising  people.  He  compared  England  and 
Scotland  to  two  lions,  the  one  saturated  with  his  belly  full,  and  the 
other  prowling  for  prey.  But  the  test  he  offered  to  prove  that 
Scotland,  though  it  had  learning  enough  for  common  life,  yet  had  not 
sufficient  for  the  dignity  of  literature,  was,  that  he  defied  any  one  to 
produce  a  classical  Ixwk  written  in  Scotland,  since  Buchanan. 
Robertson,  he  said,  used  pretty  words,  but  be  liked  Hume  better,  and 
neither  of  them  would  he  allow  to  be  more  to  Clarendon  than  a  rat 
to  a  cat.  “  A  Scotch  surgeon,”  says  he,  “  may  have  more  learning 
than  an  English  one,  and  all  Scotland  could  not  muster  learning 
enough  for  Louth’s  ‘Prelections.’”  Turning  to  me  he  said,  “You 
have  (iroduced  classical  writers  and  scholars ;  I  don’t  know,”  says  he, 
“that  any  man  is  before  Usher  ns  a  scholar,  unless  it  may  be  ^Iden, 
and  you  have  a  philosopher,  Boyle,  and  you  have  Swift  and  Con¬ 
greve,  but  the  latter,”  says  he,  “  denied  you,”  and  he  might  have 
added  the  former  too.  He  then  said,  “  You  certainly  have  a  turn  for 
the  drama,  for  you  have  Southerne  and  Farquhar  and  Congreve,  and 
many  living  authors  and  players.”  Encouraged  by  this,  I  went  back 
to  assert  the  genius  of  Ireland  in  old  times,  and  ventured  to  say  that 
VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIV.  Z 
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the  first  professors  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  &c.,  were  Irish.  “  Sir,”  says 
he,  “  I  believe  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,  and  I  am  content 
with  it,  since  they  are  not  Scotch.” 

‘This  day  I  went  to  Guildhall,  and  waited  for  above  an  hour 
before  the  lx>rd  Mayor  came.  He,  Wilkes,  was  rather  worse  than  I 
expected  to  find  him,  for  he  labours  under  baldness,  increpitude,  and 
want  of  teeth  ;  from  the  hedge  of  the  teeth  being  removed,  his  tongue 
is  for  ever  trespassing  upon  his  lips,  whereof  the  undermost  together 
with  the  chin  projects  very  far.  He  went  to  the  front  of  the  hust¬ 
ings,  where  be  was  clapped  as  a  player  more  than  once  before  he  spoke; 
tho’  I  wasremoved  from  him  but  the  breadth  of  the  green  table,  I  could 
not  make  out  all  he  said,  (which  was  not  much,  but  it  was)  in  repro¬ 
bating  the  measures  of  the  Ministry  towards  the  Americans.  He 
then  sat  down,  and  Captain  Allen,  after  making  a  speech  too  trivial  for 
a  mountebank,  yet  he  too  was  applauded,  read  the  address,  petition, 
and  remonstrance  which  will  be  in  the  prints.’ 

Here,  apparently.  Dr.  Campbell  reverts  to  Johnson’s  pre¬ 
vious  conversation. 

‘  Talking  of  Addison’s  timidity  keeping  him  dow'n,  so  that  he 
never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  he  said,  much  more 
blameworthy  than  if  he  had  attempted  and  failed,  as  a  man  is  more 
praiseworthy  who  fights  and  is  beaten,  than  he  who  runs  away.’ 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  principal  members  of  the  same 
company  met  agiun  at  Mr.  Thrale’s.  Bostvell,  as  well  as  Camp¬ 
bell,  has  preserved  some  record  of  this  dinner  —  the  supper 
of  the  previous  night  at  Mrs.  Abington’s  with  some  fashionable 
people,  and  the  repartee  on  Murphy  and  Garrick  —  whose 
names  are  suppressed  by  Boswell,  correctly  supplied  by  Mr. 
Croker  on  conjecture,  and  preserved  by  the  Irish  visitor.  The 
other  particulars  of  this  conversation  are  recorded  by  Campbell 
only. 

‘  April  Sth. — Very  cold  and  some  rain,  but  not  enough  to  allay  the 
blowing  of  the  dust.  Dined  with  Thrale,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was, 
and  Boswell  (and  Baretti  as  usual).  The  Doctor  was  not  in  as  good 
spirits  ns  he  was  at  Dilly’s.  He  had  supped  the  night  before  with 

Lady - ,  Miss  Jeffrys,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds,  &c.,  at  Mrs.  Abington’s.  He  said  Sir  C.  Thompson  and 
some  others  who  were  there  spoke  like  people  who  had  seen  good 
company,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Abington  herself,  who  could  not  have  seen 
good  company.  He  seems  fond  of  Boswell,  and  yet  he  is  always 
abusing  the  Scots  before  him,  by  way  of  joke.  Talking  of  their  na¬ 
tionality,  he  said  they  were  not  singular,  the  Negroes  and  Jews  being 
so  too.  Boswell  lamented  there  was  no  good  map  of  Scotland. 
“  There  never  can  be  a  good  (map)  of  Scotland,”  says  the  Doctor 
sententiously.  This  excited  Boswell  to  ask  wherefore.  “  Why,  Sir, 
to  measure  land  a  man  must  go  over  it,  and  who  could  think  of  going 
over  Scotland?”  When  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  mentioned,  and  Dr. 
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Percy’s  intention  of  writing  his  life*,  he  expressed  his  approbation, 
strongly  adding,  that  Goldsmith  was  the  best  writer  he  ever  knew 
upon  every  subject  he  wrote  upon.  He  said  that  Kendric  had  bor¬ 
rowed  all  his  dictionary  from  him.  “  Why,”  says  Boswell,  “  every 
man  who  writes  a  dictionary  must  borrow.”  “  No,  Sir,”  says  John¬ 
son,  “that  is  not  necessary.”  “  Why,”  says  Boswell,  “have  not  you  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  those  who  wrote  before  you  ?”  “Yes,  Sir,” 
says  Johnson,  “  I  have  the  words,  but  my  business  was  not  to  make 
words,  but  to  explain  them.”  Talking  of  Garrick  and  Barry,  he  said 
he  always  abused  Garrick  himself,  but  when  anybody  else  did  so,  he 
fought  for  the  dog  like  a  tiger ;  and  as  to  Barry,  he  said  he  supposed  he 
could  not  read.  “  And  how  does  he  get  his  part  ?  ”  says  one ;  “  Why 
somebody  reads  it  to  him,  and  yet  1  know,”  says  he,  “  that  he  is  very 
much  admired.”  Mrs.  Thrale  then  took  him  by  repeating  a  repartee 
of  Murphy,  the  setting  Barry  up  in  competition  with  Garrick,  is 
what  irritates  the  English  critics,  and  Murphy  standing  up  for 
Barry.  Johnson  said  that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  stand  at  an 
auction  room  door  with  his  pole.  Murphy  said  that  Gkirrick  would  do 
the  business  as  well,  and  pick  the  people’s  pockets  at  the  same  time. 
Johnson  admitted  the  fact,  but  said  Murphy  spoke  nonsense,  for  that 
people’s  pockets  were  not  picked  at  the  door,  but  in  the  room  ;  then, 
said  I,  he  was  worse  than  the  pickpockets,  forasmuch  as  he  was 
Pandar  to  them.  This  went  olF  with  a  laugh.  Vive  la  bagatelle. 
It  was  a  case  decided  here,  that  there  was  no  harm  and  much 
pleasure  in  laughing  at  our  absent  friends,  and  I  own  if  the  character 
is  not  damaged,  I  can  see  no  injury  done.’ 

The  dinner  of  the  10th  April  at  General  Oglethorpe’s,  is  also 
reported  by  Boswell,  but  Dr.  Campbell’s  note  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  is  by  far  more  full  and  amusing  —  indeed  Boswell  ends  by 
the  remark  that  his  hero  *  was  not  much  in  the  humour  of  talk- 
‘  ing.’  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  droll  than  Johnson’s  turn  on  the 
old  jest  of  the  want  of  trees  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Boswell  had  been  snubbed  for  his  curiosity  before  he  left  the  room. 

‘  April  lOM, — Rain,  but  not  enough  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the 
weather.  Dined  with  General  Oglethrope,  who  was  in  lieu  of  Aid- 
de-Camp  (for  he  had  no  such  officer  about  him)  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope.  Dr.  Johnson  pressed  him  to  write  his 
life ;  adding  that  no  life  in  Europe  was  so  well  worth  recording. 
The  old  man  excused  himself,  saying,  the  life  of  a  private  man  was 
not  worthy  public  notice.  He  however  desired  Boswell  to  bring  him 
some  good  almanack,  tliat  he  might  recollect  dates,  and  seemed  to 
excuse  himself  also  on  the  article  of  incapacity  ;  but  Boswell  desired 


*  This  was  the  life  to  which  Dr.  Campbell  afterwards  contributed 
the  principal  materials.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  eminent 
men  who  hud  lived  most  in  the  society  of  Goldsmith  undertook  it, 
and  that  Bishop  Percy,  who  did  undertake  it,  should  have  done  so 
little  for  it. 
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him  only  to  furnish  the  skeleton,  and  that  Dr.  Jolmson  would  supply 
bones  and  sinews.  “  He  would  be  a  good  doctor,”  says  the  General, 
“  who  would  do  that.”  “  Well,”  says  I,  “  he  is  a  good  Doctor,”  at  which 
the  Doctor  laughed  very  heartily.  Talking  of  America,  it  was 
observed,  that  his  works  would  not  be  admired  there.  “  No,”  says 
Boswell,  “  we  should  soon  hear  of  his  being  hung  in  effigy.”  “  I 
should  be  glad  of  that,”  says  the  Doctor  :  “  that  would  be  a  new 
source  of  fame,”  alluding  to  some  conversation  on  the  fulness  of  his 
fame  which  had  gone  before.  And  says  Boswell,  “  I  wonder  he 
has  not  been  hung  in  effigy  from  the  Hebrides  to  England.”  “  I  shall 
suffer  them  to  do  it  corporeally,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  if  they  can  find 
me  a  tree  to  do  it  upon.” 

‘  The  poem  of  the  Graces  became  the  topic  ;  Boswell  asked  if  he 
had  never  been  under  the  hands  of  a  dancing  master.  “  Aye  and  a 
Dancing  Mistress  too,”  says  the  Doctor,  “  but  I  own  to  you  I  never 
took  a  lesson  but  one  or  two,  my  blind  eyes  showed  me  1  could  never 
make  a  proficiency.”  Boswell  led  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  Gray : 
he  said  there  were  but  two  good  stanzas  in  all  his  works,  viz.,  the 
Elegy.  Boswell,  desirous  of  eliciting  his  opinion  upon  too  many 
subjects,  as  be  thought,  he  rose  up  and  took  his  hat.  This  was  not 
noticed  by  anybody  as  it  was  nine  o’clock,  but  after  we  got  into  Mr. 
Langton’s  coach,  who  gave  us  a  set  dow'n,  he  said,  “  Boswell’s  con¬ 
versation  consists  entirely  in  asking  questions,  and  it  is  extremely 
offensive.”  We  defended  it  upon  Bostvell’s  eagerness  to  hear  the 
Doctor  speak. 

‘  Talking  of  suicide,  Boswell  took  up  the  defence  for  argument’s  sake, 
and  the  Dwtor  said  that  some  cases  were  more  excusable  than  others, 
but  if  it  were  excusable,  it  should  be  the  last  resource  ;  “  for  instance,” 
says  he,  “  if  a  man  is  distressed  in  circumstances  (as  in  the  case  I 
mentioned  of  Denny)  he  ought  to  fly  his  country.”  “  How  can  he 
flj.”  says  Boswell,  “  if  he  has  wife  and  children.”  “  What,  Sir,” 
says  the  Doctor,  shaking  his  head  as  if  to  promote  the  fermentation 
of  his  wit,  “  doth  not  a  man  fly  from  his  wife  and  children  if  be 
murders  himself? 

Poor  Dr.  Dodd  was  executed  in  June,  1777,  alx)ut  two  years 
after  Campbell’s  visit,  and  in  1775,  his  preaching  was  the  height 
of  the  fashion :  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  more  graphic  than  the  following  passage. 

•  14/A  {April). — Fair.  Good  Friday ;  went  to  hear  Dr.  Dodd,  who 
is  cried  up  as  the  first  preacher  in  London,  at  his  own  chapel.  He 
reads  better  than  he  preaches ;  f6r  in  the  pulpit  he  leans  too  much 
upon  his  notes,  his  eyes  are  seldom  off  them,  yet  he  uses  the  action 
of  an  extempore  delivery  which  roakesa  jarring  jumble.  His  manner 
is  infinitely  superior  to  bis  matter,  which  was  a  poor  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  passions.  He  said  the  merits  of  Christ  were 
applied  to  us,  just  as  a  man’s  paying  a  money  debt  for  another  was 
deemed  a  discharge  for  the  debt  *,  and  he  said  that,  as  the  merits  of 
Christ  extended  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  so  they  extended  equally  a  parte  ante  ct  post  since  creation, 
to  those  who  never  heard  the  name,  t.  e.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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sacrifice,  as  well  for  those  who  lived  before  Him,  as  for  those  who 
liare  lived  since  ;  and  as  well  for  those  who  never  heard  of  Him,  as 
those  who  have  faith  in  His  name. 

*  N.B.  The  shops  were  not  shut  up  to-day  farther  than  that  some 
of  them  had  a  single  board  standing  up.  The  paviours  went  on  as 
all  other  workmen  did,  and  the  ladies  went  to  their  exercise  in  Hyde 
Park  as  usual.  Dodd  did  not  read  the  communion  service  rubrically, 
for  he  kneeled  at  the  beginning,  and  though  it  was  a  fast  day  he  and 
his  coadjutors  wore  surplices.  Supped  with  Jack  Day  and  a  set  of 
Irish.’ 

Dining  on  Easter  Sunday  with  Archdeacon  Congreve,  Dr. 
Campbell  met  the  Lord  Primate,  and  on  being  asked  whether 
he  *  had  seen  the  lions,’  the  Rector  of  Clones  answered  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Joshua’s  paintings  and  heard  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends — to  which  the  dignitary 
replied,  ‘  Aye !  these  indeed  are  lions  worth  seeing,  and  the 
‘  sight  of  them  may  be  of  use  to  you.’  But  the  curiosity  of  our 
traveller  was  destined  to  be  yet  more  fully  gratified  in  another 
quarter. 

‘  18<A  {April). —  Went  in  one  of  the  Brentford  coaches  to  Kew 
Bridge,  walked  from  thence  along  the  Thames  (N.B.  a  smart  shower 
then)  to  Richmond,  near  which  1  met  the  King  with  a  single  gentle¬ 
man,  and  two  of  the  princes.  1  did  not  know  him  till  1  was  cheek 
for  jowl  with  him,  (jowl  here  I  apply  to  his  majesty),  and  then  I  took 
off  my  hat ;  sometime  before  I  met  the  king  1  overtook  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  dressed  in  flannel  or  something  of  that  sort.  1 
asked  him  several  questions,  to  all  w'hich  he  answered  with  English 
curtness ;  he  was,  however,  glad  of  a  penny  for  carrying  my  coat. 
After  passing  the  king  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  that  was,  he 
answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  told  him,  that  is  the  king ;  he 
showed  no  emotion,  but  turned  round  and  said  leisurely,  “  Is  that  the 
king  ?  ”  An  Irish  boy  would  have  dogged  him  at  the  heels  as  long  as 
he  could.  It  would  be  heresy  here  to  deny  that  Richmond  still 
afforded  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  false  to 
deny  that  it  afforded  a  rich  one,  yet  it  has  nothing  picturesque  to  be 
seen  from  it,  for  it  was  the  second  and  third  distances.  Wales  is  the 
fertile  mother  of  landscapes.’  —  N.B.  Richmond  Hill  is  very  coarse 
ground,  covered  with  furze  and  rushes.’ 

His  next  call  on  Johnson  was  to  take  leave  of  him,  for  fhree 
days  later  Campbell  left  London.  Johnson  evidently  liked  the 
Irishman,  for  there  runs  through  these  interviews  a  vein  of 
courtesy,  to  which  his  admirers  were  not  often  accustomed. 

‘  24/A  {April).  —  Rainy  morning.  Sat  an  hour  with  Dr.  Johnson 
about  noon.  He  was  at  breakfast,  with  a  Pindar*  in  his  hand,  and 

*  After  Johnson’s  death.  Miss  Seward  and  Mrs.  Thrale  declared 
that  he  owned  he  had  not  opened  a  Greek  book  for  ten  years,  and  he 
was  wont  to  speak  of  Anacreon’s  Dove  as  the  thing  that  pleased  him 
most  in  Greek  poetry  :  yet  Dr.  Campbell  finds  him  ‘  at  breakfast  with 
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after  saluting  me  with  great  cordiality,  he,  after  whistling  in  his  way 
over  Pindar,  laid  the  book  down,  and  then  told  me  he  had  seen  my 
Lord  Primate  at  Sir  Joshua’s,  and  “  I  believe,”  says  he,  “  1  have  not 
recommended  myself  much  to  him,  for  I  differed  widely  in  opinions 
from  him,  yet  I  hear  he  is  doing  good  things  in  Ireland.”  I  men¬ 
tioned  Skelton  to  him  as  a  man  of  strong  imagination,  and  told  him 
the  story  of  his  selling  his  library  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  He 
seemed  much  affected  by  it,  and  then  fell  a  rowling  and  muttering  to 
himself,  and  I  could  hear  him  plainly  say,  after  several  minutes’ 
pause  from  conversation,  “  Skelton  is  a  great  good  man.”  He  then 
said,  '‘I  purpose  reading  his  Ophiomachis,  for  1  have  never  seen 
anything  of  his  but  some  allegoric  pieces,  which  I  thought  very  well 
of.”  He  told  me  he  had  seen  Delany  when  he  was  in  every  sense 
gravis  annis*  ;  “  but  he  was  (an)  able  man,”  says  he  ;  “  his  ‘  Revelation 
examined  with  candour,*  was  well  received,  and  I  have  seen  an  intro¬ 
ductory  preface  to  a  second  edition  of  one  of  his  books,  which  was 
the  finest  thing  I  ever  read  in  the  declamatory  way.”  He  asked  me 
whether  Claytonf  was  an  English  or  Irishman  ?  “  He  endeavoured  to 

raise  a  heresy  among  you,”  says  he,  “  but  without  effect,  I  believe.”  I 
told  him  one  effect  in  the  case  of  the  parish  clerks.  His  indignation 
was  prodigious,  “  Aye,”  says  he,  “  these  are  the  effects  of  heretical 
notions  upon  vulgar  minds.’” 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  accompany  our  traveller  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey,  though  his  account  of  Bath  and  Bristol  is  highly 
entertaining,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  a  Sunday 
might  be  spent  ‘  with  five  or  six  lively  Irish  girls  ’  at  Bath 
some  eighty  years  ago;  but  we  prefer  to  revert  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
paid  him  about  six  years  after  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
described.  In  1781,  Dr.  Campbell  returned  to  London  for  the 
purpose  (as  we  have  already  mentioned)  of  obtaining  a  cadet¬ 
ship  for  his  nephew,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
his  acquaintance  with  Johnson.  | 

‘  a  Pindar  in  Lis  band.’  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  small  pre¬ 
tensions  to  Greek  scholarship. 

•  Dr.  Patrick  Delany,  the  Dean  of  Down,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Swift,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  w'riter  of  ability  and  learning. 
He  died  in  1768,  at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

■f  Dr.  Clayton  was  translated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Clogher  in  1745, 
but  in  1751  he  published  an  Arian  treatise,  not  written  by  himself; 
the  Irish  Convocation  determined  to  proceed  against  him,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever  which  terminated  his  life  in  1758. 
We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mr.  Alibone’s  ‘Dictionary 
‘  of  British  and  American  Authors,’  a  work  of  extraordinary  research 
and  very  commendable  accuracy.  There  is  scarcely  a  name  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Alibone’s  notice. 

X  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  ‘  Strictures  on  the 
*  History  of  Ireland,’  that  he  also  spent  the  winter  of  1777  in  LmI' 
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*June  Wth,  1781. — I  went  to  see  Dr.  Johnson ;  found  him  alone. 
Baretti  came  soon  after.  Baretti  (after  some  pause  in  conversa* 
tion)  asked  me  if  the  disturbances  were  over  in  Ireland.  1  told  him 
I  had  not  heard  of  any  disturbances  there.  “What,”  says  he,  “have 
you  not  been  up  in  arms  ?”  “Yes,  and  a  great  number  of  men  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  be.”  “And  don’t  you  call  that  disturbance?”  returned 
Baretti.  “No,”  said  I,  “the  Irish  volunteers  have  demeaned 
themselves  very  peaceably,  and  instead  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  country  have  contributed  much  to  its  preservation.”  The  Doctor, 
who  had  been  long  silent,  turned  a  sharp  ear  to  what  1  was  saying, 
and,  with  vehemence,  said,  “  What,  Sir,  don’t  you  call  it  disturbance 
to  oppose  legal  government  with  arms  in  your  hands  and  compel 
it  to  make  laws  in  your  favour  ?  Sir,  I  call  it  rebellion,  rebellion 
as  much  as  the  rebellions  of  Scotland.”  “Doctor,”  said  I,  “I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  fall  from  you.  I  must,  however,  say  that  the 
Irish  consider  themselves  as  the  most  loyal  of  His  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  at  the  same  time  that  they  firmly  deny  any  allegiance  to  a 
British  Parliament.  They  have  a  separate  legislature,  and  that  they 
have  never  shown  any  inclination  to  resist.”  “  Sir,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “  you  do  owe  allegiance  to  the  British  Parliament  as  a  con¬ 
quered  nation,  and  had  I  been  minister  I  would  have  made  you 
submit  to  it.  I  w'ould  have  done  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did,  I  would 
have  burned  your  cities  and  wasted  you  in  the  fires  (or  fiames)  of 
them.”  I,  after  allowing  the  Doctor  to  vent  his  indignation  upon 
Ireland,  coolly  replied,  “Doctor,  the  times  are  altered,  and  I  don’t 
find  that  you  have  succeeded  so  well  in  burning  the  cities  and  roast¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  America.”  “  Sir,”  says  he  •  gravely,  and  with 
a  less  vehement  tone,  “  what  you  say  is  true,  the  times  are  altered, 
for  power  is  now  nowhere;  we  live  under  a  government  of  in¬ 
fluence  not  of  power;  but.  Sir,  had  we  treated  the  Americans  as 
we  ought,  and  as  they  deserved,  we  should  have  at  once  razed  all 
their  towns  —  and  let  them  enjoy  their  forests.”  After  this  wild 
rant,  argument  w’ould  but  have  enraged  him ;  I  therefore  let  him 
vibrate  into  calmness,  then,  turning  round  to  me  he,  with  a  smile, 
says,  “  After  all.  Sir,  though  I  hold  the  Irish  to  be  rebels,  I  don’t 
think  they  have  been  so  very  wrong ;  but  you  know  that  you  com¬ 
pelled  our  Parliament  by  force  of  arms  to  pass  an  Act  in  your 
favour.  That  I  call  rebellion.”  “  But,  Doctor,”  said  I,  “  did  the 
Irish  claim  anything  that  ought  not  to  have  been  granted,  though 
they  had  not  made  the  claim  ?  ”  “  Sir,  I  won’t  dispute  that  matter 

witli  you,  but  what  I  insist  upon  is  that  the  mode  of  requisition  was 
rebellious.”  “  Well,  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  but  one  question,  and  I 
shall  ask  you  no  more  on  this  subject :  do  you  think  that  Ireland 
would  have  obtained  what  it  has  got  by  any  other  means  ?  ”  “  Sir,” 
says  he,  “  candidly,  I  believe  it  would  not.  However,  a  wise  Go- 

don,  and  was  honoured  with  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  Johnson. 
In  fact  he  stayed  in  London  from  October,  1776,  to  May,  1777.  But 
no  record  of  this  visit  has  been  preserved,  and  as  Boswell  was  in 
Scotland  during  the  whole  of  this  time.  Dr.  Campbell’s  name  does 
not  reappear  in  the  ‘  Life.’ 
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vernment  should  not  grant  even  a  claim  of  justice  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  extort  it  by  force.”  I  said  no  more.' 

This  conversation  is  very  remarkable  from  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  light  it  throws  on  Johnson’s  political 
opinions;  and  this  note  of  it  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  that  Dr.  Campbell  himself  refers  to  the  occasion 
at  greater  length  in  one  of  his  acknowledged  publications — the 
passage  has  already  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  his  ‘Literary  Illustrations,’  p.  762.,  as  a 
valuable  and  appropriate  addition  to  the  life  of  Johnson.  He 
there  informs  the  reader  by  way  of  introduction,  that  having 
repeated  the  conversation  to  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Watkinson 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  it  passed,  ‘  he  thought  it  so  cxtra- 
‘  ordinary  that  he  gave  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  set  it  down 
*  immediately  as  a  test  of  the  political  principles  of  Johnson.’  It 
is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rough  note  we  have 
now  laid  before  our  readers  is  the  identical  memorandum  written 
at  the  time :  and  the  conversation  was  afterwards  republished 
in  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate  form  in  the  ‘  Strictures  on  Irish 
‘  History.’ 

We  have  borrowed  more  largely  than  is  our  custom  from 
these  pages,  because  the  copy  of  Mr.  Raymond’s  publication 
now  before  us  is  probably  the  only  one  on  this  side  of  the 
equator,  and  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  u|K)n  a  vein 
of  unusual  interest  to  every  one  who  is  conversant  —  as  who  is 
not  conversant?  —  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  life  and  conversation. 
The  remaining  portions  of  the  diary  are  slight,  and  have  not  the 
same  claim  to  our  notion,  thougli  there  is  some  amusement  in 
the  Doctor’s  trip  to  Paris  in  1787,  in  his  return  by  way  of 
Brighton,  where  he  met  the  Princes  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at  a 
ball,  and  afterwards  saw  Charles  Fox  (whom  he  calls  ‘  this 
‘  profligate  head  of  opposition,’)  ‘  walking  on  the  Steync  in  very 
‘  indifferent  company.’ 

Notes  of  this  kind,  hastily  but  faithfully  jotted  dow'n  at  the 
time  by  persons  who  live  in  good  society,  acquire  in  less  than  a 
century  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  value.  Dr. 
Campbell’s  diary  has  been  walled  up  behind  that  ancient  press 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Sydney,  until,  like  a  pipe  of  Madeira 
laid  in  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  and  forgotten  on  his  majority,  it 
has  acquired  the  flavour  of  a  curious  liqueur.  The  world  is 
extremely  indebted  to  Mr.  Raymond  for  having  brought  this 
document  to  light;  and  in  any  future  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Johnson,  Dr.  Campbell’s  notes  cannot  fail  to  be  inserted.  Indeed, 
we  hope  that  the  Editor,  to  whom  the  copyright  belongs,  will 
shortly  allow  the  whole  volume  to  be  republished  in  this  country. 
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Art.  III. —  Ceylon:  An  Account  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Histo¬ 
rical,  and  Topographical:  with  Notices  of  its  Natural  History, 
Antiquities,  and  Productions.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Drawings.  By  Sir  J.  EMERSON  Tennent.  2  vole. 
8vo.  London:  1859. 

A  MIDST  the  labours  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  assiduous  dis¬ 
charge  of  publie  duties,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  has  found  means  to  produce  the  most  copious, 
interesting,  and  complete  monograph  whieh  exists  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  on  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown.  The 
island  of  Ceylon  cannot,  with  any  strictness  or  propriety,  be 
termed  a  colony.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  inhabited  by  races  w'hose  origin  is  lost  in  primitive  anti¬ 
quity  ;  traees  of  the  demon  worship  of  fattened  serpents  still 
linger  among  the  superstitions  of  the  people ;  and  the  lofty  pin¬ 
nacle  called  ‘  Adam’s  Peak,’  which  has  served  for  ages  as  a  land¬ 
mark  to  the  navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas,  is  still  said  to  bear  the 
footprint  of  the  first  created  man.  The  chronicles  of  the  island 
extend,  if  we  may  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  profound  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Tumour,  the  translator  of  the  Mahawanso,  in 
an  unbroken  series  through  twenty-three  centuries,  from  543  B.C. 
to  the  year  of  Christ  1758.  The  arts  of  agrieulture  were 
imported  into  Ceylon  by  the  Bengal  conquerors,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Wijayo,  five  centuries  before  Christ;  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  civilisation  was  established, 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  been  ten  times  what  it 
now  is.*  Irrigation  by  artificial  lakes  and  enormous  tanks,  one 
of  which  was  forty  miles  in  circumference,  gave  life  and  fertility 
to  the  soil ;  and  as  the  modern  traveller  penetrates  by  forgotten 
tracks  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  he  is  everywhere  struck 
by  the  vast  and  countless  excavations  and  embankments  which 
attest  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  a  great  people.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  the  Buddhist  faith  was  introduced  into 
Ceylon,  and  the  island  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  that  creed,  which  holds  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  human  beings  in  its  fetters ;  the  mystical  Bo-tree,  which 
still  flourishes  in  the  holy  precincts  of  Anarajapoora,  detached 
from  the  identical  tree  under  which  Buddha  reclined  when  he 
received  his  initiation  in  Uruwela,  has  already  completed  its 


•  The  population  of  all  races  in  Ceylon  amounted  in  1857  to 
1,697,975,  besides  soldiers  and  aliens  estimated  at  about  30,000:  yet 
the  island  is  only  about  one-sixth  smaller  than  Ireland. 
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second  mUlcnuium.  By  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  dynasties, 
by  the  decline  of  the  population,  and  by  the  progress  of  Euro¬ 
pean  enterprise,  Ceylon  has  been  successively  occupied  and 
ruled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  by  the  Dutch,  until  it  passed  at 
length  entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Crown.  Few 
countries  have  a  history  of  equal  antiquity,  connected  by  so 
many  links  with  the  great  political  and  religious  revolutions  of 
the  world ;  uniting,  as  in  an  emporium,  the  commerce  and  the 
industry  of  the  I^t  and  of  the  West,  and  deriving  a  peculiar 
and  romantic  interest  from  its  incomparable  natural  beauty,  and 
its  varied  natural  productions. 

These  curious  and  copious  materials  had  remained  scattered  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  repositories,  until  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
moved  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  island,  in  which  he  then 
filled  a  high  ofiicial  station,  applied  himself  to  the  production  of 
the  work  now  before  us.  We  congratulate  him  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  persevering  and  conscientious  labours,  for 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory’  books  we  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  examine.  He  has  ransacked  the  his¬ 
torical  and  geographical  records  of  every  age  and  country 
having  reference  to  his  subject,  many  of  them  entirely  un¬ 
known  ;  thus,  in  addition  to  the  notices  of  Ceylon,  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabian  geographers,  he 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through  the  Chinese  missions,  a 
singular  collection  of  documents  on  the  relations  of  the  Singha¬ 
lese  with  the  court  of  Pekin  ;  he  has  consulted  the  little  known 
works  of  Valentyn,  De  Barros,  and  De  Couto,  in  Dutch  and 
Portuguese;  he  has  searched  the  Indian  correspondence  of 
Marquis  Pombal  (now  in  the  British  ^luseum)  for  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  reix)rts  and  despatches ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pleting,  from  Mr.  North’s  letters  in  the  Wellesley  pai)ers,  the 
particulars  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  house  of 
Kandy.  The  chapters  of  this  work  relating  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  to  which  w’e  shall  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  pages,  have  a  still  more  general  interest.  In 
no  part  of  the  tropics  is  the  climate  more  brilliant,  the  vegetation 
more  luxuriant,  the  resources  of  the  soil  more  abundant,  the 
forests  more  animated  by  a  thousand  varieties  of  life.  And  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  displays  a  very  vivid  power  of  transporting 
his  readers  into  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  w'hich  are  so  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  imagination,  and  sometimes  so  much  less  delightful 
to  actual  experience.  We  are  extremely  well  satisfied  to  visit 
Ceylon  in  Sir  Emerson’s  company,  without  being  bitten  by  land 
leeches,  snapped  at  by  crocodiles,  terrified  by  cobras,  or  pursued 
by  an  irritated  proboscidian  ;  and  we  are  all  the  more  grateful 
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to  our  author  for  the  sunshine  he  has  contrived  to  throw  upon 
the  dark  autumnal  days  of  England  by  the  publication  of  these 
volumes. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  very  extended  connexion  of 
Ceylon  with  the  different  civilisations  and  powers  which  have 
succeeded  one  another  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  in  the 
East,  than  the  great  variety  of  appellations  by  which  this  cele¬ 
brated  island  figures  in  the  annals  of  different  countries.  In 
the  mythical  language  of  the  Brahmins,  it  bore  the  name  of 
‘  Lanka,’  ‘  the  resplendent ;  ’  they  made  it  the  first  meridian 
of  their  astronomical  system;  and  extolled  it  as  a  region  of 
mystery  and  preternatural  beauty.  Sir  Emerson  is  of  opinion 
that  Galle,  which  became  the  mart  of  Portugal  and  of  Holland, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  rendezvous  of  British  steamers, 
was  the  Tarshish  to  which  the  Phoenician  mariners  and  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  resorted  to  bring  back  the  gold  of  Ophir,  —  Ophir 
being  now  supposed  to  be  Malacca,  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  later  Greek  geographers. 

‘  The  ships  intended  for  the  voyage  were  built  by  Solomon  at 
“  Ezion-geber  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,”  the  rowers  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  beaded  by  an  east 
wind.  Tarshish,  the  port  for  which  they  were  bound,  was  in  an 
island,  governed  by  kings,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  The  voyage  occupied  three  years  in  going  and  returning 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  cargoes  brought  home  to  Ezion-geber 
consisted  of  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Gold  could 
have  been  shipped  at  Galle  from  the  vessels  which  brought  it  from 
Ophir,  “silver  spread  into  plates,”  which  is  particularised  by  Jeremiah 
as  an  export  of  Tarshish,  is  one  of  the  substances  on  which  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  even  now  inscribed;  ivory  is 
fouud  in  Ceylon,  and  must  have  been  both  abundant  and  full  grown 
there  before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  elephants ;  apes  are  indigenous  to  the  island,  and  peafowl  are 
found  there  in  numbers.  It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  terms 
by  which  these  articles  are  designated  in  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are 
identical  with  the  Tamil  names,  by  which  some  of  them  are  called  in 
Ceylon  to  the  present  day :  thus  tukeyim,  which  is  rendered  “  pea- 
“  cocks  ”  in  our  version,  may  be  recognised  in  tokei,  the  modern  name 
for  these  birds;  “kapi”  apes,  is  the  same  in  both  languages,  and  the 
Sanskrit  “  ibha'"  ivory,  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  “ ibam.” 

‘  Tims  by  geographical  position,  by  indigenous  productions,  and  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  from  time  immemorial  the  resort  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  from  h^ypt,  Arabia,  and  Persitf  on  the  one  side,  and 
India,  Java,  and  China  on  the  other,  Galle  seems  to  present  a  com¬ 
bination  of  every  particular  essential  to  determine  the  problem  so 
long  undecided  in  biblical  dialectics,  and  to  establish  its  own  identity 
with  the  Tarshish  of  the  sacred  historians,  the  mart  so  long  frequented 
by  the  ships  of  Tyre  and  Judea.' 
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No  portion  of  Sir  Emerson’s  book  is  more  curious  and 
novel  than  that  in  which  he  describes  the  Chinese  writers  who 
have  preceded  himself  in  the  description  of  the  island.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  eommunity  of  religion  and  the  desire  of 
trade  had  established,  at  an  early  period,  intimate  relations 
between  the  Singhalese  and  the  Chinese;  and  no  less  than 
twenty-four  Chinese  writers  are  known  to  have  dealt  with  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  Singhalese  ambassadors  who  arrived  in 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  from  whom 
Pliny  derived  the  materials  of  his  own  account  of  the  island, 
stated  that  their  aneestors  had  reaehed  China  by  traversing 
India  and  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  this  route  was  in  use 
long  before  ships  had  attempted  the  voyage.  The  Chinese  to- 
pographars  eall  Ceylon  ‘  Sze-tsew-kwo,’  which  means  ‘  the 
‘  Kingdom  of  Lions,’  a  version  of  the  Pali  word  ‘  Singhala  ’ :  so 
too  they  eall  it  Paou-choo,  ‘  the  Island  of  Gems,’  for  which 
Ceylon  has  always  been  celebrated.  It  was  there  they  bought 
topazes  of  four  distinct  tints,  described  in  inimitable  Chinese 
imagery,  as  ‘  those  the  eolour  of  wine ;  the  delicate  tint  of 
‘  young  goslings ;  the  deep  amber  like  beeswax,  and  the  pale 
*  tinge  resembling  the  opening  bud  of  the  pine  ’ :  and  it  was 
there  a  Chinese  monarch  purchased  for  an  inconceivable  priee 
the  biggest  and  brightest  ruby  the  world  ever  beheld ;  for  a 
man  could  not  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  it  emitted 
light  in  the  darkest  night. 

Ceylon  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  the 
campaign  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  partially  described  by 
Megasthenes,  twenty  years  after  his  death;  and  Ovid  seems  to 
have  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  island,  when  he  says  — 

‘  Aut  ubi  Taprobanen  Indica  cingit  aqua.’ 

But  it  appears  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  that  a  Roman  seaman — the  Columbus  of  antiquity — 
•trusting  to  the  monsoon  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  dared  to  cross 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  frst  consequence  of  opening  the 
direct  trade  with  the  East  was  a  drain  of  silver  on  Rome  to 
pay  for  the  Eastern  commodities  imported  through  Egypt.  The 
very  same  phenomenon  has  gone  on  to  our  own  day.  These 
communications  soon  made  the  island  of  Taprobane,  as  it  was 
called,  well  known  to  the  Romans;  and  Pliny,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  a  Singhalese 
embassy  in  Italy,  consisting  of  a  *  Rachia  ’  and  three  other 

{►ersons — the  word  Rachia  probably  standing  for  Rajah.  In 
ittle  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Pliny,  the 
island  of  Taprobane  was  far  more  minutely  and  accurately  de- 
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scribed  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  we  are  furnished,  in  the  work  before  us,  with  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern  charts. 

There  is  yet  a  navigator,  singularly  endeared  to  us  by  our 
earliest  recollections,  to  whom  Ceylon  was  certainly  familiar. 
The  local  name  ‘  Sinhala-diva  ’  was  corrupted  into  ‘  Seren-diva^ 
or  Serendip,  by  the  Arabian  pilots ;  and  who  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  embassy  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  to  the 
King  of  Serendib  was  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  voyage  of 
Sinbad  of  the  Sea  ?  The  incredible  variety  of  incident  which 
gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  *  Arabian  Nights,’  is  due  not  to 
fancy  alone  but  in  some  measure  to  the  tales  of  travellers  or 
legends  current  in  the  East.  Thus  Sinbad’s  story  of  the 
loadstone  mountain,  which  drew  out  the  iron  bolts  of  the 
ships,  is  alluded  to  by  several  Arab  writers,  and  it  can  be  traced 
much  further  back  even  to  Chinese  authors;  down  to  the  present 
day  the  Singhalese  make  their  boats  without  iron  nails,  and  the 
planks  are  secured  by  wooden  bolts,  precisely  as  Palladius  says 
that  vessels  sailing  for  Ceylon  should  be  fastened  with  xeoodcn 
instead  of  iron  bolts.  Sinbad,  or  the  author  of  Sinbad,  must 
have  visited  Ceylon  ;  he  knew  the  distinction  between  the  Sin¬ 
ghalese  race  in  the  south  of  the  island,  where  the  cultivation 
of  rice  is  carried  on  by  the  mere  action  of  the  rains,  and  the 
Tamil  races  of  the  north,  who  are  as  black  as  Abyssinians  and 
cultivate  their  fields  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  legend  of  the 
elephants’  burying  place,  to  which  Sinbad  was  conveyed  by 
the  sagacity  of  those  animals,  is  still  firmly  believed  by  the 
elephant  hunters,  though  since  the  days  of  Sinbad  the  great 
majority  of  Singhalese  elephants  have  ceased  to  wear  tusks. 
Lastly,  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  story  of  Sinbad’s 
escape  by  floating  down  a  subterranean  river,  which  brought 
him  into  the  centre  of  Serendib,  that  a  popular  conviction  still 
exists  that  there  is  such  a  subterranean  river  in  the  north  of 
Ceylon,  at  the  very  place  where  Sinbad  found  the  people  like 
Abyssinians  watering  their  fields  by  irrigation.  The  stream  is 
called  the  Well  of  Potoor,  and  it  presents  a  very  extraordinary 
natural  phenomeuou,  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  quit  these  speculations  for  that 
which  after  all  constitutes  the  highest  merit  of  the  book  and  will 
prove  its  chief  attraction ;  we  mean  the  delightful  chapters  which 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  devoted  to  the  natural  history  and  to 
the  varied  natural  productions  of  Ceylon.  The  part  of  the  work 
embracing  the  physical  geography  of  this  enchanting  region 
includes  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  island. 
The  nucleus  of  its  mountain  masses  consists  of  gneissic,  granitic. 
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and  other  crystalline  rocks.  The  author  regards  as  extravagant 
the  ideas  propounded  by  the  Hindus  regarding  the  former 
position  and  extent  of  Ceylon,  which  expand  the  island  to  the 
proportions  of  a  continent.  But  recent  evidence  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  in  connexion  with  changes  in 
the  geographical  contour  of  existing  continents,  might  justify 
a  more  favourable  reception  of  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhist 
historians,  which  were  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  of 
those  with  which  the  early  Portuguese  settlers  found  the 
Singhalese  impressed,  relative  to  the  former  extent  of  Ceylon, 
and  its  subsequent  reduction  by  partial  submergence.  The 
facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  against 
the  hypothesis  of  a  former  union  of  the  island  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  India  appear  to  be  conclusive.  He  has  ably  applied 
the  facts  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  nature 
to  this  question,  and  remarks  that  ‘  not  only  plants,  but  ani- 

*  mals,  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  exist  in  Ceylon, 

*  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  flora  or  fauna  of  the  Indian 
‘  continent.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

The  evidence  of  subsidence  is  rarely  of  a  kind  to  be  patent, 
or  to  be  had  without  expensive  investigation ;  that  of  elevation 
is  more  obvious,  and  easier  to  be  obtained ;  and  is  unmistake- 
able  in  regard  to  its  gradual  operation  on  certain  localities  in 
Ceylon. 

'Terraces  abounding  in  marine  shells  imbedded  in  agglutinated 
sand  occur  in  situations  far  above  high-water  mark.  Immediately 
inland  from  Point  de  Galle,  the  surface  soil  rests  on  a  stratum  of  de¬ 
composing  coral ;  and  sea-shells  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  siiore.  Further  north  at  Madampe,  between  Chilaw  and 
Negombo,  the  shells  of  pearl  oysters  and  other  bivalves  are  turned 
up  by  the  plough  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

‘  These  recent  formations  present  themselves  in  a  still  more  striking 
form  in  the  north  of  the  island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  may^be 
regarded  as  the  conjoint  production  of  the  coral  polypes,  and  the  cur¬ 
rents,  which  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  set  impetuously  to¬ 
wards  the  south. 

‘  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  where  the  currents  are 
checked  by  the  obstruction  of  Adam’s  Bridge,  still  water  prevailing 
in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  these  deposits  have  been  profusely  heaped, 
and  the  low  sandy  plains  have  been  proportionally  extended ;  whilst 
on  the  south  and  east,  where  the  current  sw’eeps  unimpeded  along  the 
coast,  the  line  of  the  shore  is  bold  and  occasionally  rocky.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  13.) 

The  soil  which  covers  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  rocks  is  formed  almost  entirely  by  their  decay. 

‘  The  tertiary  rocks  which  form  such  remarkable  features  in  the 
geology  of  other  countries  are  almost  unknown  in  Ceylon  ;  and  the 
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“  clay-slate,  silurian,  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous,  new  red  sand¬ 
stone,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  systems  ”  have  not  as  yet  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  any  part  of  the  island.  Crystalline  limestone  in  some  places 
overlies  the  gneiss,  and  is  worked  for  economical  purposes  in  the 
mountain  districts  where  it  occurs.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

The  labours  of  the  coral  polypes  are  adding  valuable  material 
to  the  soil  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  island,  where  the 
calcareous  rocks  extend  far  above  high-water  mark,  and  where 
the  land  has  been  gradually  upraised  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  shore. 

Amongst  the  observations  recorded  in  the  present  work, 
which  bear  upon  interesting  general  physical  questions,  are  those 
relative  to  the  wells  in  the  north  of  Ceylon.  All  those  that  re¬ 
tain  water  at  a  certain  level  during  the  dry  season  are  below  the 
sea  level :  some,  as  the  well  of  Potoor,  indicate  their  connexion 
with  the  sea  and  the  source  of  their  Avater  by  a  slight  rise  and 
fall  in  the  course  of  every  twelve  hours,  and  this  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Sinbad’s  adventure;  others,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  ocean,  and  the  slowness  and  extent  of  filtration  in 
the  passage  of  the  sea-water  to  them,  do  not  vary  with  the 
tides.  The  government  surveyors  had  found  it,  practically,  to 
be  useless  to  sink  Avells  in  the  higher  ground,  where  they  could 
only  collect  surface-water.  Thus  by  the  carefully-studied  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  useful  wells  in  Ceylon,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  supplied  by  the  sea-water,  which 
becomes  gradually  deprived  of  its  saline  ingredients  by  slow  per¬ 
colation  through  great  masses  of  porous  strata. 

The  author  applies  his  conclusions  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  fresh,  or  almost  fresh,  water  in  the  shallow  wells  sunk  in  the 
sand  of  coral  islands  of  limited  area,  and  confutes,  we  think  satis¬ 
factorily,  the  notion  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  that  this  valuable 
and  unexpected  supply  of  an  elemental  requisite  of  life  is  the 
result  of  the  rain-water  which  falls  on  the  surface,  and  displaces 
an  equal  bulk  of  sea- water ;  for,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  saga¬ 
ciously  remarks,  rain  falling  on  a  substance  already  saturated 
with  moisture  would  flow  off  instead  of  sinking  into  it,  and, 
being  of  less  specific  gravity  than  salt  water,  it  would  fail  to 
‘  displace  an  equal  bulk  ’  of  the  latter.  The  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  of  the  sea  would  speedily  effect  the  diffusion  of  a  limited 
bulk  of  fresh  water  resting  upon  such  moving  salt  water  —  a 
fact  which  the  author  demonstrates  by  an  experiment  attended 
with  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  its  application  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue. 

‘  On  charging  a  sponge  with  coloured  fluid  and  immersing  it  in  a 
vessel  containing  water  perfectly  pure,  no  intermixture  takes  place 
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so  lonp:  as  the  pure  water  is  undisturbed,  but,  on  causing  an 
arti6cial  tide,  by  gradually  withdrawing  and  as  gradually  replacing 
a  portion  of  the  surrounding  contents  of  the  basin,  the  tinted  water 
in  the  sponge  becomes  displaced  and  disturbed,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  ebbs  and  flows  its  escape  is  made  manifest  by  the  quantity  of 
colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  surrounding  fluid.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  23.) 

Amongst  the  valuable  mineral  products  of  Ceylon  is  plum¬ 
bago,  the  veins  of  which,  in  the  hills  near  Nambrapane,  are 
largely  worked,  and  the  quantity  annually  exported  exceeds 
2000  tons.  The  quantity  of  gold  hitherto  discovered  is  too 
small  to  reward  the  search.  The  most  famous  and  character¬ 
istic  mineral  products  of  Ceylon  are  its  precious  stones.  The 
promiscuous  manner  in  which  these  are  scattered  about  in 
some  localities,  is  exemplified  by  the  following  curious  circum¬ 
stance  : — ‘  The  cook  of  a  government  officer  recently  brought  him 
‘  a  ruby  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  he  had  taken  from 
‘  the  crop  of  a  fowl.’  But  the  size  to  whicli  this  beautiful  precious 
stone  sometimes  attains  may  be  conceived  by  the  testimony  of 
Marco  Polo  of  a  royal  ruby,  belonging  to  a  king  of  Ceylon  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  waa  ‘  a  span  in  length,  without  a 
‘  flaw',  and  brilliant  beyond  description.’ 

The  waters  around  the  island  have  been  duly  noted  by  its 
present  historian  as  well  as  the  land  itself.  On  both  sides  of 
Ceylon,  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  a  broad  expanse  of  sea 
assumes  a  red  tinge,  considerably  brighter  than  brick-dust,  and 
this  is  confined  to  a  space  so  distinct,  that  a  line  seems  to 
separate  it  from  the  green  w'ater  which  flows  on  either  side. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  filled  with  infusoria,  probably 
similar  to  those  which  impart  the  peculiar  colour  to  the  so-called 
Vei'milion  Sea  off  the  coast  of  California. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  a  most  interesting 
summary  of  the  characteristics  of  each  month  is  given.  The 
European  physiologist  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
of  the  physical  agents  causing  or  accompanying  ‘  torpidity  ’  in 
many  of  the  low'er  animals,  and  necessitating  the  substitution 
of  another  term  for  ‘  hybernation.’  In  the  hot  months  of  March 
and  April,  the  insects,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  food,  dis¬ 
appear  underground,  or  bide  beneath  the  decaying  bark ;  the 
water-beetles  bury  themselves  in  the  hardening  mud  of  the 
pools,  and  the  helices  retire  into  the  crevices  of  the  stones,  or 
the  hollow’s  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  closing  the  apertures 
of  their  shells  with  the  hybernating,  or  rather  aestivating,  epi- 
phragm.  *  Butterflies  are  no  longer  seen  hovering  over  the 

*  flowers ;  the  birds  appear  fewer  and  less  joyous  ;  and  the  wild 

*  animals  and  crocodiles,  driven  by  the  draught  from  their  accus- 
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‘  tomed  retreats,  wander  through  the  jungle,  and  even  venture  to 
‘  approach  the  village  wells  in  search  of  water.’  (P.  59.)  The 
preliminary  phenomena  to  the  wished-for  change  are  philosophi¬ 
cally  described  and  explained,  as  they  gradually  concentrate  to 
usher  in  the  monsoon. 

*  At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the  hills  and  sheet 
through  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  sea,  and  with  a  crash  of  thunder 
the  monsoon  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land,  not  in  showers  or  partial 
torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  over¬ 
tops  tlie  river  banks  and  spreads  in  inundations  over  every  level  plain. 

‘  All  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  are  stupendous :  thunder  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  be  awed  by  it  in  Europe,  afibrds  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  its  overpowering  grandeur  in  Ceylon,  and  its  sublimity  is  in- 
linitely  increased  as  it  is  faintly  heard  from  the  shore,  resounding 
through  night  and  darkness  over  the  gloomy  sea.  The  lightning 
when  it  touches  the  earth  where  it  is  covered  with  the  descending 
torrent,  flashes  into  it  and  disappears  instantaneously ;  but,  when  it 
strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seeking  better  conductors,  it  often  opens  a 
hollow  like  that  formed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  frequently 
leaves  behind  it  traces  of  vitrification . 

‘  For  hours  together,  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  as  it  beats  upon  the 
trees  and  bursts  upon  the  roofs,  flowing  thence  in  rivulets  along  the 
ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that  drowns  the  ordinary  voice,  and  renders 
sleep  impossible.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

The  animals,  which  passed  the  parching  months  in  senseless 
and  motionless  torpidity,  now  aw’ake  from  their  deep  *  summer- 
‘  sleep.’ 

*  In  ponds,  from  which  but  a  week  before  the  wind  blew  clouds  of 
sandy  dust,  the  peasantry  are  now  to  be  seen  catching  the  re-animated 
fish  —  the  tank-shells  and  water-beetles  revive,  and  wander  over  the 
submerged  sedges.  The  electricity  of  the  air  stimulates  the  vegetation 
of  the  trees,  and  scarce  a  week  will  elapse  till  the  plants  are  covered 
with  the  larv®  of  butterflies,  the  forest  murmuring  with  the  hum  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  the  air  harmonious  with  the  voice  of  birds.’  {Ibid.) 

Never  were  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  country  more  vividly 
brought  before  the  mind  than  in  the  descriptions  with  which  the 
present  work  abounds,  fresh  from  impressions  of  the  intensified 
powers  of  Nature  upon  a  susceptible  and  poetic  temperament; 
and  we  shall  at  once  transport  our  readers  into  the  heart  of 
this  enchanting  scenery  by  transcribing  the  following  sketch  of 
the  zoological  phenomena  that  characterise  each  period  of  the 
tropical  day,  and  succeed  each  other  from  its  first  beginning  to 
its  close : — 

‘  With  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn  the  bats  and  nocturnal  birds 
retire  to  their  accustomed  haunts,  in  which  to  hide  them  from 
“  day’s  garish  eye ;  ”  the  jackal  and  the  leopard  return  from  their 
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nightly  chase;  the  elephants  steal  back  timidly  into  the  shade  of 
the  forest,  from  the  water  pools  in  which  they  bad  been  luxuriating 
during  the  darkness;  and  the  deep-toned  bark  of  the  elk  resounds 
through  the  glens  as  he  retires  into  the  security  of  the  forest.  Day 
breaks,  and  its  earliest  blush  shows  the  mists  tumbling  in  turbulent 
heaps  through  the  deep  valleys.  The  sun  bursts  upwards  with  a 
spe^  beyond  that  which  marks  his  progress  in  the  cloudy  atmosphere 
of  Europe,  and  the  whole  horizon  glows  with  ruddy  lustre ; 

“  Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light.” 

At  no  other  moment  docs  the  verdure  of  the  mountain  woods  appear 
so  vivid  ;  each  spray  dripping  with  the  copious  dew,  and  a  pendant 
brilliant  twinkling  at  every  leaf ;  every  grassy  glade  is  hoar  with  the 
condensed  damps  of  night,  and  the  threads  of  the  gossamer  sparkle 
like  strings  of  opal  in  the  sunbeams. 

*  The  earliest  members  of  the  animated  world  that  move  abroad 
are  the  tiny  Hesperidte,  which  are  the  first  butterflies  that  make  their 
morning  visit  to  the  flowers.  To  them  succeed  the  Theclce,  and  the 
Polyommati,  the  minutest  of  the  diurnal  lepidoptera,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  blue  metallic  lustre  of  their  wings.  With  unerring 
certainty  the  other  species  make  their  appearances  at  successive 
stages  of  the  morning ;  the  Theda  are  followed  by  the  Vanessa,  and 
the^e  by  the  gaudy  PapUios,  till,  as  day  advances,  the  broad-leaved 
plants  and  flowering  shrubs  are  covered  by  a  dancing  cloud  of  butter¬ 
flies  of  every  shape  and  hue. 

‘  The  earliest  bird  upon  the  wing  is  the  crow,  which  leaves  his 
perch  almost  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  cawing  and  flopping  his 
wings  in  the  sky.  The  paroquets  follow  in  vast  companies,  chatter¬ 
ing  and  screaming  in  exuberant  excitement.  Next  the  cranes  and 
w^ers,  which  had  flown  inland  to  their  breeding  places  at  sunset, 
rise  from  the  branches  on  which  they  had  passed  the  night,  waving 
their  wings  to  disencumber  them  of  the  dew,  and,  stretching  their 
awkward  legs  behind,  they  soar  away  in  the  direction  of  the  rivers 
and  the  far  sea-shore. 

‘  The  songster  that  first  pours  forth  his  salutation  to  the  morning 
is  the  dial-bird  ( Copsychus  saularis),  and  the  yellow  oriole,  whose 
mellow  flute-like  voice  is  heard  far  through  the  stillness  of  the  dawn. 
The  jungle  cock,  unseen  in  the  dense  cover,  shouts  his  reveille ;  not 
with  the  shrill  clarion  of  his  European  type,  but  in  rich  melodious 
call,  that  ascends  from  the  depths  of  the  v^ley.  As  light  increases, 
the  grass  warbler  and  maynah  add  their  notes ;  and  the  bronze¬ 
winged  pigeons  make  the  woods  murmur  with  their  plaintive  cry, 
which  resembles  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle.  The  bees  hurry  abroad 
in  all  directions,  and  the  golden  beetles  clamber  lazily  over  the  still 
damp  leaves.  The  swifts  and  swallows  sally  forth  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  warmth  to  tempt  the  minor  insects  abroad:  the  bulbul 
lights  on  the  forest  trees,  and  the  little  gem-like  sun  birds,  the 
humming-birds  of  the  East,  quiver  on  their  fulgent  wings  above  the 
opening  flowers. 
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‘  At  length  the  fervid  noon  approaches,  the  sun  mounts  high,  and 
all  animat^  nature  begins  to  manifest  the  oppression  of  his  beams. 
The  green  enamelled  dragonflies  alone  flash  alrave  every  pool  in  pur> 
suit  of  their  tiny  prey ;  but  almost  every  other  winged  insect  seeks 
instinctively  the  shade  of  the  foliage.  The  hawks  and  falcons  now 
sweep  through  the  sky  to  mark  the  smaller  birds  which  may  be 
abroad  in  numbers  in  search  of  seeds  and  larvae.  The  squirrels  dart 
from  bough  to  bough  uttering  their  shrill,  quick  cry;  and  the  cicada 
on  the  stem  of  the  palm-tree  raises  the  deafening  sound  whose  tone 
and  volubility  has  won  for  him  the  expressive  title  of  the  “  Knife- 
“  grinder.” 

'  It  is  during  the  first  five  hours  of  daylight  that  nature  seems 
literally  to  teem  with  life  and  motion,  the  air  melodious  with  the 
voice  of  birds,  the  woods  resounding  with  the  simmering  hum  of 
insects,  and  the  earth  replete  with  every  form  of  living  nature.  But 
as  the  sun  ascends  to  the  meridian  the  scene  is  singularly  changed, 
and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  almost  painful  stillness  that 
succeeds  tlie  vivacity  of  the  early  morning.  Every  animal  disappears, 
escaping  under  the  thick  cover  of  the  wo^s ;  the  birds  retire  into  the 
shade;  the  butterflies,  if  they  flutter  for  a  moment  in  the  blazing  sun, 
hurry  back  into  the  damp  shelter  of  the  trees  as  though  their  filmy 
bodies  had  been  scorched  by  the  brief  exposure  ;  and,  at  last,  silence 
reigns  so  profound  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch  is  sensibly  heard,  and 
even  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  audible.  The  buflalo  now 
steals  to  the  tanks  and  watercourses,  concealing  all  but  his  gloomy 
bead  and  shining  horns  in  the  mud  and  sedges  ;  the  elephant  fans 
himself  languidly  with  leaVes  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  perplex 
him ;  and  the  deer  cower  in  groups  under  the  overarching  jungle. 
Rustling  from  under  the  dry  leaves  the  bright  green  lizard  darts  up 
the  rough  stems  of  the  trees,  and  pauses  between  each  spring  to  look 
inquiringly  around.  The  woodpecker  makes  the  forest  re-echo  with 
the  restless  blows  of  his  beak  on  the  decaying  bark,  and  the  tortoise 
drops  awkwardly  into  the  still  water  which  reflects  the  bright 
plumage  of  the  kingfisher,  that  keeps  his  lonely  watch  above  it.  So 
long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  every  living  creature  seems  to 
fly  his  beams  and  linger  in  the  closest  shade. 

‘  Man  himself,  as  if  baffled  in  all  devices  to  escape  the  exhausting 
glare,  suspends  his  toil ;  and  the  traveller  who  has  been  abroad  before 
sunrise  reposes  till  the  mid-day  heat  has  passed.  The  cattle  pant  in 
their  stifling  sheds,  and  the  dogs  lie  prune  upon  the  ground,  with 
their  legs  extended  in  front  and  behind,  as  if  to  bring  the  utmost 
portion  of  their  body  into  contact  with  the  cool  earth. 

‘  As  day  declines  nature  recovers  from  her  languor  and  exhaustion, 
the  insects  again  flutter  across  the  open  glades,  the  birds  venture  once 
more  upon  the  wing,  and  the  larger  animals  saunter  from  under 
cover,  and  move  away  in  the  direction  of  the  ponds  and  pasture. 
The  traveller  recommences  his  suspended  journey,  and  the  husband¬ 
man,  impatient  to  employ  the  last  hours  of  fading  light,  hastens  to 
bring  the  labours  of  the  morning  to  a  close.  The  birds  which  had 
made  distant  excursions  to  their  feeding  grounds  are  now  seen  re- 
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turning  to  their  homes ;  the  crows  assemble  round  some  pond  to 
dabble  in  the  water,  and  re-adjust  their  plumes  before  retiring  for 
the  night ;  the  paroquets  settle  with  deafening  uproar  on  the  crowns 
of  the  palm-trees  near  their  nests ;  and  the  pelicans  and  sea  birds, 
with  weary  wing,  retrace  their  way  to  their  breeding-placo  near 
some  solitary  watercourse  or  ruined  tank.  The  sun  at  last 

“  Sinks,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfall.” 

Twilight  succeeds,  and  the  crepuscular  birds  and  animals  awaken 
from  their  mid-day  torpor  and  prepare  to  enjoy  their  nightly  revels. 
The  hawk-moths  now  take  the  place  of  the  gayer  butterflies,  which 
withdraw  with  the  departure  of  light ;  innumerable  beetles  make 
short  and  uncertain  flights  in  the  deepening  shade,  and  in  pursuit  of 
them  and  the  other  insects  that  frequent  the  dusk,  the  night-jar 
with  expanded  jaws,  takes  low  and  rapid  circles  above  the  plains  and 
pools. 

‘Darkness  at  last  descends,  and  every  object  fades  in  night  and 
gloom;  but  still  the  murmur  of  innumerable  insects  arises  from  the 
glowing  earth.  The  fruit-eating  bats  launch  themselves  from  the 
high  branches  on  which  they  hang  suspended  during  the  day,  and 
cluster  round  the  mango-trees  and  tamarinds ;  and  across  the  grey 
sky  the  owl  flits  in  pursuit  of  the  night  moths  on  a  wing  so  soft  and 
downy  that  the  air  scarcely  echoes  its  pulsations.  The  palm-cat 
now  descends  from  the  crest  of  the  coco-nut  where  she  had  lurked 
during  the  day,  and  the  glossy  genette  emerges  from  some  hollow 
tree  ;  they  steal  along  the  branches  to  surprise  the  slumbering  birds. 
Meanwhile,  among  the  grass  already  damp  with  dew,  the  glow¬ 
worm  lights  her  emerald  lamp,  and  from  the  shrubs  and  bushes 
issue  showers  of  flre-flies,  whose  pale  green  flashes  sparkle  in  the 
midnight  darkness  till  day  returns  and  morning  “  pales  their  ineffec¬ 
tual  fires.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  253-7.) 

The  botanist  and  lover  of  hothouse  floriculture  will  derive 
instruction  and  pleasure  from  the  |)erusal  of  the  third  chapter, 
on  the  Trees  and  Plants  of  Ceylon.  To  select  from  so  con¬ 
centrated  a  summary  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life,  is  difficult.  We  come  occasionally  upon  most 
unexpected  consequences  of  the  peculiarities  of  tropical  forms 
of  plants,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  aerial  music,  recalling 
that  which  Prospero  commanded.  The  shipwrecked  mariner 
cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ceylon  might  well  deem  himself  upon 
an  enchanted  island,  when  listening  to  the  melodious  sounds 
that  in  some  localities  fill  the  air :  ‘  some  soft  and  liquid  like 
‘  the  notes  of  a  flute,  others  deep  and  full  like  the  tones  of 
‘  an  organ ;  sometimes  low,  interrupted,  and  even  single, 
*  and  presently  swelling  into  a  grand  burst  of  mingled  melody.' 
Now  to  what  natural  cause,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  ‘  music 
‘  of  the  spheres’  be  attributed?  Sir  Emerson  thus  recounts  the 
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simple  solution  of  the  melodious  mystery : — ‘  On  drawing  near 

*  to  a  clump  of  trees,  above  the  branches  of  which  waved  a 

*  slender  bamboo  about  forty  feet  in  length,  the  musical  tones 
‘  issued  from  it,  and  were  caused  by  the  breeze  passing  through 
‘  perforations  in  the  stem.’ 

As  an  instance  of  the  luxuriant  development  of  the  climbers, 
and  other  parasitic  ‘  epiphytes  ’  in  the  forests  of  the  richly- 
wooded  island.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  narrates  that  he  counted 
on  a  single  prostrate  stem  no  fewer  than  sixteen  species  of 
Capparis,  Beaumontia,  Bignonia,  Jpomaa,  and  other  genera, 
which,  with  its  fall,  the  tree  had  brought  along  with  it  to  the 
ground. 

The  beauty  of  many  of  the  flowers  stimulates  the  peculiar 
descriptive  powers  of  the  author  in  their  praise.  The  Anac- 
tochilui  setaceus  has  drawn  the  attention  of  even  the  apathetic 
Singhalese,  among  whom  its  singular  beauty  has  won  for  it  the 
popular  name  of  the  Wanna  Baja,  or  ‘  King  of  the  Forest.’  It 
is  common  in  humid  and  shady  places  a  few  miles  removed  from 
the  sea-coast :  its  flowers  have  no  particular  attraction,  but  its 
leaves  are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  formed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  their  colour  being  dark  velvet,  approaching  to  black, 
and  reticulated  over  all  their  surface  with  veins  of  ruddy  gold. 
This  gorgeous  species  is  the  sole  known  representative  of  its 
genus  in  Ceylon. 

The  noble  tribe  of  Palms  receives  its  due  meed  of  the  author’s 
praise.  The  virtues  and  manifold  utility  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
have  been  often  the  subject  of  description,  but  are  nowhere 
more  concisely  and  graphically  told  than  in  the  present  chapter. 
Of  another  species,  the  beautiful  palmyra  {Bo/'ossus  Jlabelli- 
formis),  which  grows  in  profusion  in  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna, 
Sir  Emerson  remarks  that  a  native  of  that  peninsula,  if  he  be 
contented  with  ordinary  doors  and  mud  w^ls,  may  build  an 
entire  house  (as  he  wants  neither  nails  nor  iron-work),  with 
walls,  roof,  and  covering,  from  this  palm. 

*  From  the  same  tree  be  may  draw  his  wine,  moke  his  oil,  kindle 
his  fire,  carry  his  water,  store  his  food,  cook  his  repast,  and  sweeten 
it,  if  he  pleases  ;  in  fact,  live  from  day  to  day  dependent  on  the  Pal¬ 
myra  alone.  Multitudes  do  so  live,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
this  tree  alone  furnishes  one-fourth  the  means  of  sustenance  for  the 
population  of  the  northern  provinces.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

The  ‘  Areca  Palm’  (Areca  catechu)  supplies  the  astringent 
nuts  which,  with  lime  and  the  leaf  of  the  betel-pepper,  are  so 
universally  used  in  mastication  by  all  classes  in  Ceylon.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  suggests  the  following  ingenious  theory,  to 
account  for  and  excuse  the  seemingly  disgusting  habit : — 
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*  In  tbe  chewing  of  the  areca-nut  with  its  accompaniments  of  lime 
and  betel,  the  native  of  Ceylon  is  unconsciously  applying  a  specific 
corrective  to  the  defective  qualities  of  his  daily  food.  Never  eating 
flesh  meat  by  any  chance,  seldom  or  never  using  milk,  butter,  poultry, 
or  eggs,  and  tasting  fish  but  occasionally  (more  rarely  in  the  interior 
of  the  island),  the  non-azotised  elements  abound  in  every  article  he 
consumes  with  the  exception  of  the  bread-fruit,  the  jak,  and  some 
varieties  of  beans.  In  their  indolent  and  feeble  stomachs  these  are 
liable  to  degenerate  into  flatulent  and  acrid  products;  but,  apparently 
by  instinct,  the  whole  population  have  adopted  a  simple  prophylactic. 
Every  Singhalese  carries  in  his  waist-cloth  an  ornamented  box  of 
silver  or  brass,  according  to  his  means,  enclosing  a  smaller  one  to 
hold  a  portion  of  chunam  (lime  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  shells) 
whilst  the  larger  contains  the  nuts  of  the  areca  and  a  few  fresh  leaves 
of  the  betel-pepper.  As  inclination  or  habit  impels,  he  scrapes  down 
the  nut,  which  abounds  in  catechu,  and,  rolling  it  up  with  a  Ijttle  of 
the  lime  in  a  betel-leaf,  the  whole  is  chewed,  and  finally  swallowed, 
after  provoking  an  extreme  salivation.  No  medical  prescription  could 
be  more  judiciously  compounded  to  effect  the  desired  object  than  this 
practical  combination  of  the  antacid,  the  tonic,  and  carminative.’ 
(VoL  i.  p.  113.) 

John  Hunter  made  many  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
possessed  by  living  plants  ‘to  produce  or  diminish  heat,’* 
whereby  their  parts  were  higher  or  lower  in  temperature  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Many  a  resident  in  our 
tropical  colonies  will  be  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  emphatic 
statement  of  the  historian  of  Ceylon,  that  ‘  under  the  exhaus- 
‘  tion  of  a  blazing  sun,  no  more  exquisite  physical  enjoyment 
‘  can  be  imagined  than  the  chill  and  fragrant  flesh  of  the  pine- 

*  apple,  or  the  abundant  juice  of  the  mango,  which,  when  freshly 

*  pulled,  feels  as  cool  as  iced  water.’  (P.  120.)  But  few  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  fruit 
once  severed  from  the  stem  rapidly  acquires  the  hot  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surrounding  air.  ‘  It  would  almost  seem,’  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  as  if  plants  possessed  a  power  of  producing  cold 
‘  analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  animals  in  producing  heat’  (P. 
121.)  The  numerous  experiments  by  Hunter,  recorded  in  the 
‘  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775  and  1777,’  demonstrated 
that  both  divisions  of  organic  nature  possessed  a  vital  power  of 
maintaining  a  temperature  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
than  the  external  air.  Dr.  Blagden,  at  that  time  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  had  communicated  to  that  learned  body,  in 
1775,  his  ‘  Experiments  and  Observations  in  a  Heated  Room,’ 
in  which  the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  maintain  its  tempera¬ 
ture  of  96*  Fahr.,  in  a  medium  hot  enough  to  cook  a  beef-steak, 
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was  demonstrated.  The  explanation  which  the  bold  philosopher 

fave  of  his  resistance  of  the  roasting  heat  of  the  oven  in  which 
c  stood,  was  the  rapid  transpiration  and  evaporation  which  took 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Only  when  a  drop  of  perspi¬ 
ration  happened  to  fall,  before  evaporating,  and  scalded  the  part 
of  the  body  which  it  touched,  was  any  inconvenience  amounting 
to  pain  produced  during  the  salaniandrine  experiment.  The 
common  phenomenon  of  the  coolness  of  a  d(^’s  nose  illustrates 
the  influence  of  evaporation  in  keeping  the  temperature  of  a  part 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  in  summer  time,  often 
lower  than  that  of  the  atmos[)here.  That  this  is  due  to  transpi¬ 
ration  and  evaporation  is  shown  by  the  effect  of  disease,  checking 
the  former  healthy  action,  when  the  nose  of  the  dog  becomes  dry 
and  as  hot  as  the  rest  of  his  skin.  It  is  commonly  the  first 
symptom  by  which  the  dog-doctor  is  guided  in  forming  his  opinion 
of  the  health  of  his  patient. 

By  the  same  theory  of  evaporation  our  author  explains  the 
grateful  coolness  of  the  pulpy  fruits  of  tropical  trees : — 

‘  By  referring  it  to  the  mechanical  process  of  imbibing  a  continuous 
supply  of  fresh  moisture  from  the  soil,  the  active  transpiration  of 
which  imparts  coolness  to  every  portion  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit.  It 
requires  this  combined  operation  to  produce  the  desired  result ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  evaporation  can  bring  down  the  temperature  of 
the  moisture  received  by  absorption  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  Dr.  Hooker,  when  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  found  the  fresh 
milky  juice  of  the  mudar  {calotropis)  to  be  but  72°,  whilst  the  damp 
sand  in  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it  grew  was  from  90°  to  104°.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  121.) 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  Zoology  of 
Ceylon.  In  entering  upon  this,  to  many  the  most  interesting, 
subject.  Sir  Emerson  begins  with  the  monkeys  ;  and  at  once  cor¬ 
rects  an  erroneous  application  of  the  Singhalese  word  *  wanderoo,’ 
or  ‘  ouanderu,’  to  a  monkey  (^Silenus  vetevy  Linn.),  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  !Malabar  coast,  but  is  no  native  at  all  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  The  monkeys  first  made  known  to  us  as  *  wanderoos,’ 
by  Knox,  are  shown  by  our  accomplished  and  accurate  historian 
to  be  the  Presbytes  ursinus  of  that  mountain  zone  of  Ceylon  in 
which,  especially  around  Kandy,  the  good  observer  Knox  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  captivity.*  The  smaller  Presbytes  cepha- 
lopterus  of  the  low  country  is  also  called  ‘  wanderoo,’  the  term 
being  used  by  the  Singhalese  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  our  word 
‘monkey.’  Two  other  species  of  the  same  restricted  genus 


*  ‘  Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon,  an  Island  in  the  East  Indies,’  fob, 
London,  1581. 
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Preihytes,  viz.  the  Pr.  Thersites  and  Pr.  Priamus,  are  also 
peculiar  to  Ceylon.  A  flock  of  the  latter 

‘  will  take  possession  of  a  palmyra  palm ;  and  so  effectually  can 
they  crouch  and  conceal  themselves  among  the  leaves  that,  on  the 
slightest  alarm,  the  whole  party  becomes  invisible  in  an  instant :  the 
presence  of  a  dog,  however,  excites  such  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
that,  in  order  to  watch  his  movements,  they  never  fail  to  betray  tliem- 
solves.  Tliey  may  be  seen  frequently  congregated  on  the  roof  of  a 
native  hut ;  and,  some  years  ago,  the  child  of  a  European  clergyman 
stationed  at  Tillipally,  having  been  left  on  the  ground  by  the  nurse, 
was  so  teased  and  bitten  by  them  as  to  cause  its  death.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  132, 
133.) 

Fatal  accidents  occasionally  are  due  to  attacks  by  the  bear 
(Prochilus  labiatus)  and  panther  {Felis  pardits)  of  Ceylon. 
The  following  narrow  escape,  which  occurred  to  Major  Skinner, 
is  narrated  by  Sir  Emerson  Teunent.  The  major  was  pursuing 
his  military  survey  of  the  mountain  zone,  and  had  bivouacked 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  in  the  southern  segment  of  the 
Adam’s  Peak  range.  Early  in  the  morning, 

‘  “  anxious  to  gain  a  height  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  the  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sunrise  for  my  observations,  I  started  off  by  myself 
through  the  jungle,  leaving  orders  for  my  men,  with  my  surveying 
instruments,  to  follow  my  track  by  the  notches  which  I  cut  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  On  leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  myself  of  a  fine 
wide  game  track  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  had  gone  perhaps  half 
a  mile  from  the  camp,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the 
nilloo  to  my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by  the  spring  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  leopard  which,  in  a  bound  full  eight  feet  in  height  over  the 
lower  brushwood,  lighted  at  my  feet  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
spot  whereon  I  stood,  and  lay  in  a  crouching  position,  his  fiery  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

‘  “  The  predicament  w^as  not  a  pleasant  one.  I  had  no  weapon  of 
defence,  and  with  one  spring  or  blow  of  his  paw  the  beast  could  have 
annihilated  me.  To  move  I  knew  would  only  encourage  Lis  attack. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of 
man’s  eye  over  wild  animals,  and  accordingly  I  fixed  my  gaze  as  in¬ 
tently  as  the  agitation  of  such  a  moment  enabled  me  on  his  eyes : 
we  stared  at  eoeh  other  for  some  seconds,  when,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  the  beast  turned  and  bounded  down  the  straight  open  patli  before 
me.  This  scene  occurred  just  at  that  period  of  the  morning  when 
the  grazing  animals  retired  from  the  open  patena  to  the  cool  shade  of 
the  forest :  doubtless,  the  leopard  had  taken  my  approach  for  that  of 
a  deer,  or  some  such  animal.  And  if  his  spring  had  been  at  a  quad¬ 
ruped  instead  of  a  biped,  his  distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it 
must  have  landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  buffalo ;  as 
it  was,  one  pace  more  would  have  done  for  me.  A  bear  would  not 
have  let  his  victim  off  so  easily.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  142.) 
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The  hyaena  and  cheetah,  common  in  Southern  India,  arc  un¬ 
known  in  Ceylon ;  and,  though  abundant  in  deer,  the  island 
possesses  no  example  of  the  antelope  or  the  gazelle. 

The  chapter  on  birds  is  replete  with  vivid  sketches,  from 
personal  observation,  of  living  species  in  their  natural  localities 
and  environments,  infusing  a  healthy  life  into  the  dry  catalogues 
of  exotic  species  which  too  often  constitute  the  staple  produce 
of  our  home  ornithologists.  After  perusing  the  pages  reflecting 
the  writer's  insight  into  the  vital  phenomena  to  be  witnessed  in 
the  noble  forests  of  Ceylon,  we  look  with  a  new  and  heightened 
pleasure  at  the  series  of  tropical  birds  arranged  and  prepared  in 
the  galleries  of  our  national  museum.  The  seemingly  monstrous 
beak  of  the  hornbill  becomes  now,  for  the  first  time,  intelligible. 
We  picture,  for  example,  the  Buceros  pica,  with  its  monstrous 
double  casque,  mistaken  for  a  second  head  by  the  wandering 
friar  of  the  fourteenth  century  *,  as  it  is  described  by  Tennent, 
perched  on  tlie  lofty  branches  of  the  higher  trees,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  small  reptiles  and  birds  on  which  it  preys,  tossing 
them  in  the  air  when  seized,  and  catching  them  in  its  gigantic 
mandible  as  they  fall ;  and  we  seem  to  witness  the  omnivorous 
glutton  grasping  a  large  fruit,  to  which  the  huge  beak  is  adapted, 
and,  if  the  stem  be  too  tough  to  be  severed  by  the  strength  of 
the  beak  and  neck,  flinging  himself  off  the  branch  so  as  to  add 
the  weight  of  his  body  to  their  pressure  and  force.  Another 
function,  or  need,  of  the  long  and  large  beak,  relates  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  incubation  of  the  hornbill,  now  demonstrated 
by  the  concurrent  but  independent  testimonies  of  Livingstone 
in  Africa,  and  Edgar  Layard  in  Ceylon — viz.  that  when  the 
female  has  finished  her  oviposition  and  taken  her  seat  on  the 
eggs  for  the  task  of  incubation,  the  male  closes  the  hole  in  the 
tree  which  she  has  selected  for  her  nest,  leaving  only  an  aperture 
big  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  by  which  he  feeds  his 
mate. 

‘  As  we  emerge  from  the  deep  shade  and  approach  the  park -like 
openings  on  the  verge  of  the  low  country,  quantities  of  pea-fowl  are 
to  be  found  either  feeding  amongst  the  seeds  and  nuts  in  the  long 
grass  or  sunning  themselves  on  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
^'othing  to  be  met  with  in  demesnes  in  England  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  either  of  the  size  or  the  magnificence  of  this  matchless  bird  when 
seen  in  his  native  solitudes.  Here  he  generally  selects  some  project¬ 
ing  branch,  from  which  his  plumage  may  hang  free  of  the  foliage ;  and 
if  there  be  a  dead  and  leafless  bough,  he  is  certain  to  choose  it  for  his 
resting-place,  whence  he  droops  his  w'ings  and  suspends  his  gorgeous 


•  ‘Itinerarius  Fratris  Odorici,’  &c.  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  39., 
quoted  by  Sir  E.  Tennent. 
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train,  or  spreads  it  in  the  morning  son  to  drive  off  the  damps  and 
dews  of  the  night.’  (Vol.  L  p.  165.) 

To  the  still  unsolved  problem  of  the  source  of  the  material  of 
the  soluble  nests  of  the  esculent  swift  (^Collocalia  brevirostris, 
McClell.)  Sir  Emerson  contributes  the  remark,  that  some  of  the 
caves  frequented  by  them  in  Ceylon  are  so  far  in  the  interior  as, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  wing  possessed  by  those  birds,  to 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nest  is  wholly  composed  of 
glutinous  algae.  He  avers  that  the  fibre  of  the  recent  nests 
presents  no  trace  of  organisation,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
original  material,  it  is  so  elaborated  by  the  swift  as  to  present 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  strings  of  isinglass. 

Among  the  most  significant  evidences  of  a  quasi-reasoning 
faculty  in  the  lower  animal  is,  the  co-operation  of  two  individuals 
to  obtain,  by  distinct  manoeuvres,  a  foreseen  end.  The  dog  has 
furnished  more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  narrates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  small  glossy 
crow  (  Conus  splendens)  of  Ceylon. 

‘  One  of  these  ingenious  marauders,  after  vainly  attitudinising  in 
front  of  a  chained  watch-dog,  which  was  lazily  gnawing  a  bone,  and 
after  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention  by  dancing  be¬ 
fore  him,  with  head  awry  and  eye  askance,  at  length  flew  away  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  bringing  with  it  a  companion,  who  perched  it¬ 
self  on  a  branch  a  few  yards  in  the  rear.  The  crow’s  grimaces  were 
now  actively  renewed,  but  with  no  better  result,  till  its  confederate, 
poising  himself  on  his  wings,  descended  w’ith  the  utmost  velocity, 
striking  the  dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of  his  beak.  The 
ruse  was  successful :  the  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain,  but  not 
quickly  enough  to  seize  bis  assailant,  whilst  the  bone  he  had  been 
gnawing  disappeared  the  instant  his  head  was  turned.  Two  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  recurrence  of  this  device  came  within 
my  knowledge  at  Colombo,  and  attest  the  sagacity  and  pow'ers  of 
communicating  and  combining  possessed  by  these  astute  and  courage¬ 
ous  birds.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  171.) 

Does  any  Shakspeare-worshipper  desire  to  Icam  how  far  and 
wide  may  be  spread  the  superstition  embodied  in  the  chaunt 
round  the  cauldron  by  the  witches  in  ‘  Macbeth  ’?  Let  him 
turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  reptiles  of  Ceylon,  and  peruse  the 
part  played  by  the  unhappy  *Kabragoyas’ — the  largest  kind 
of  Iguana  lizard — in  the  preparation  of  the  mysterious  poison, 
the  Cobra-tel,  which  is  held  in  utmost  horror  by  the  Singhalese. 
Instead  of  the  *  sweltered  venom  ’  of  the  toad,  the  less  proble¬ 
matical  poison  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello  is  used,  by  making  an 
incision  in  the  head  of  several  of  these  deadly  snakes,  which 
are  suspended  over  a  *  chattie  ’  or  native  alembic  to  collect  the 
virus.  This  with  other  ingredients  of  the  *  gruel  thick  and 
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slab  ’  is  *  boiled  in  a  human  skull,  with  the  aid  of  three  Kabra- 
‘  goyas,  which  are  tied  on  three  sides  of  the  fire,  with  their 
‘h^s  directed  towards  it  and  tormented  by  whips  to  make 

*  them  hiss,  so  that  the  fire  may  blaze.  The  froth  from  their 
‘  lips  is  then  added  to  the  boiling  mixture,  and  so  soon  as  an 
‘  oily  scum  rises  to  the  surface,  the  Cobra-tel  is  complete.’ 

Modern  toxicology  destroys  much  of  the  romance  of  these 
ancient  concoctions.  Even  the  poisonous  secretion  of  the  Cobra 
and  other  venom- snakes  has  been  shown  to  be  innocuous  when 
swallowed,  provided  there  be  no  abrasion  of  epithelium  in  the 

*  primae  viaj  ’ :  it  is  only  when  the  poison  is  directly  introduced 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation  that  its  lethal  efi'ects  are 
manifested.  To  what  then  must  be  attributed  the  dread  of  the 
charmed  potion,  as  prepared  by  the  Singhalese  witches  ?  Its  real 
poisonous  quality  is  due  to  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  it 
contains,  and  which  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  colonial 
magistrate,  Mr.  Morris,  to  be  the  main  ingredient. 

The  lakes  and  still  waters  of  Ceylon,  especially  those  of  the 
northern  district,  arc  remarkable  for  the  numbers  and  prodigious 
size  of  the  crocodiles  infesting  them.  They  seem  to  reproduce 
a  picture  of  the  oolitic  world  —  that  ‘  age  of  reptiles  ’  of  the 
geologist.  The  author  records  the  following  instance  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  one  of  these  saurians : — 

‘  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  a  crocodile  was  caught  in  the 
lake,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  government  agent’s  residence,  where 
a  hook  had  been  laid  the  night  before,  baited  with  the  entrails  of  a 
goat,  and  made  fast,  in  the  native  fashion,  by  a  bunch  of  fine  cords, 
which  the  creature  cannot  gnaw  asunder  as  he  would  a  solid  rope, 
since  they  sink  into  the  spaces  between  his  teeth.  The  one  taken 
was  small,  being  only  about  10  or  1 1  feet  long,  whereas  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  from  15  to  19  feet  in  length.  As  long  as  he  was  in  the 
water  he  made  a  strong  resistance  to  being  hauled  on  shore,  carrying 
the  canoe  up  into  the  deep  channel,  and  occasionally  raising  his  head 
above  the  water,  and  clashing  his  jaws  together  menacingly.  This 
action  has  a  horrid  sound,  as  the  crocodile  has  no  fieshy  lips,  and  he 
brings  his  teeth  and  the  bones  of  bis  mouth  together  with  a  loud 
noise,  like  the  clank  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood.  After  playing  him 
a  little,  the  boatmen  drew  him  to  land,  and  when  once  fairly  on  the 
shore  all  his  courage  and  energy  seemed  suddenly  to  desert  him.  He 
tried  once  or  twice  to  regain  the  water,  but  at  last  lay  motionless  and 
perfectly  helpless  on  the  sand.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  kill  him  :  a 
rifie  ball  sent  diagonally  through  his  breast  bad  little  or  no  effect,  and 
even  when  the  shot  had  been  repeated  more  than  once,  he  was  as 
lively  as  ever.  At  last  be  feigned  death  and  lay  motionless,  with  his 
eyes  closed,  but,  on  being  pricked  with  a  spear,  he  suddenly  recovered 
all  his  activity.  He  was  at  last  finished  by  a  harpoon  and  opened. 
His  maw  contained  several  small  tortoises  and  a  quantity  of  broken 
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bricks  and  gravel,  taken  medicinally,  to  promote  digestion,  which  in 
these  creatures  is  said  to  be  so  slow  that  the  natives  assert  that  the 
crocodile,  from  choice,  never  swallows  his  prey  when  fresh,  but  con* 
ceals  it  under  a  bank  till  far  advanced  in  putrefaction. 

*  During  our  journies  we  had  several  opportunities  of  observing 
the  habits  of  these  hideous  creatures,  and  1  am  far  from  considering 
them  so  formidable  os  is  usually  supposed.  They  are  evidently  not 
wantonly  destructive  ;  they  act  only  under  the  influence  of  hunger, 
and  even  then  their  motions  on  land  are  awkward  and  uncomfortable, 
their  action  timid,  and  their  whole  demeanour  devoid  of  the  sagacity 
and  courage  which  characterises  other  animals  of  prey.'  (YoL  ii. 
p.  467.) 

The  inferences  philosophically  drawn  from  the  peculiarity  of 
most  of  the  species  of  Ceylon  Reptiles,  as  to  the  circle  of  phy¬ 
sical  geography  to  which  that  island  belongs,  merit  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  that  important  branch  of  natural 
science.  The  remarks  on  the  chameleon,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the 
little  house  gecko  or  lizard,  that  runs,  like  a  fly,  up  the  wall  and 
along  the  ceiling,  are  full  of  the  freshness  and  attraction  that 
chanicterisc,  and  result  from,  direct  observation. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  famous  stone  confided  in  for  its 
preventive  efiects  by  the  snake  charmers  of  Ceylon,  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  its  rapidly  absorbing  power  when  applied  to  the  re¬ 
cent  bite  of  a  cobra  or  other  poisonous  snake.  Sir  Emerson 
submitted  one  of  these  ‘  snake  stones’  to  the  scrutiny  of  Fara¬ 
day,  who  reported  it  to  be 

‘  A  piece  of  charred  bone  which  had  been  filled  with  blood  perhaps 
several  times,  and  then  carefully  charred  again.  Evidence  of  this  is 
atforded,  as  well  by  the  apertures  of  cells  or  tubes  on  its  surface  as 
by  the  iact  that  it  yields  and  breaks  under  pressure,  and  exhibits  an 
organic  structure  within.  When  heated  slightly,  water  rises  from  it, 
and  also  a  little  ammonia ;  and  if  heated  still  more  highly  in  the  air, 
carbon  burns  away,  and  a  bulky  white  ash  is  left,  retaining  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  “stone.”  This  ash,  as  is  evident  from  inspection, 
cannot  have  belonged  to  any  vegetable  substance,  for  it  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime.’  Mr.  Faraday  adds,  that  ‘if  the 
piece  of  matter  has  ever  been  employed  as  a  spongy  absorbent,  it 
seems  hardly  fit  for  that  purpose  in  its  present  state  ;  but  who  can 
say  to  what  treatment  it  has  been  subjected  since  it  was  fit  for  use, 
or  to  what  treatment  the  natives  may  submit  it  when  expecting  to 
have  occasion  to  use  it?’  (Vol.  i.  p.  199, 200.) 

Thunberg  gives  a  similar  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  snake-stone,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Boers  of 
the  Cape.  A  list,  drawn  up  by  the  able  head  of  the  zoological 
department  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  reptiles  of  Ceylon, 
closes  the  original  and  interesting  chapter  of  the  present  work 
on  that  part  of  its  natural  history. 
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Of  the  Fishes  of  Ceylon,  the  Tora-raalu  (  Cybium  ynttatum),  a 
Scomberoid  fish  allied  to  some  fossil  found  in  our  London-clay, 
at  Sheppey  Island,  is  reckoned  the  finest  for  the  table ;  its  flesh, 
though  white,  resembling  that  of  the  salmon  in  firmness  and 
flavour.  The  naturalist  or  curious  reader,  who  may  take  delight 
in  fish-lore,  will  meet  with  much  novel  and  strange  matter  in 
the  present  chapter ;  to  which  he  is  referred  for  the  marvels^ 
well-scrutinised  and  attested,  relative  to,  ‘travelling  fishes,’ 

*  climbing  fishes,’  ‘  burying  fishes,’  and  ‘  hot-water  fishes,’  besides 
those  which,  descending  from  the  air  in  showers,  may  truly  be 
called  ‘  flying  fishes.’ 

A  *  talking  fish  ’  has  recently  attempted  to  take  the  ‘  town  ’ 
by  surprise;  but  the  same  prosaic  matter-of-fact  zoology,  which 
reduced  the  McQu®lan  sea-serpent  to  a  seal,  has  raised  the 
Barnumite  fish  of  Piccadilly  to  an  equally  intelligent  mammalian 
grade  of  organisation.  The  natural  voice  of  the  Phoca  leptonyx 
resembles  *  ba-ba  ’  sufficiently  closely  to  satisfy  the  cr^ulous 
listener  prepared  to  hear  and  comprehend  articulate  sounds  from 
the  mouth  of  the  uncouth  amphibian.  But  if  the  lover  of  mar¬ 
vels  would  really  hear  a  ‘  musical  fish,’  he  must  travel  under  the 
intelligent  guidance  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  to  Batti- 
caloa  on  the  north  coast  of  Ceylon.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  that  part  of  the  island  in  September,  1848,  Sir  Emerson 
Tenncnt  made  inquiries  relative  to  the  musical  sounds  alleged 
to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  fishermen  vouched 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  stating  that  the  sounds  are  heard  only 
during  the  dry  season  and  cease  when  the  lake  is  swollen  by  the 
freshes  after  rain. 

‘  In  the  evening  when  the  moon  had  risen,  I  took  a  boat  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  fishermen  to  the  spot.  We  rowed  about  200  yards 
north-east  of  the  jetty,  by  the  fort  gate ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  not  a  ripple  but  that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars  ;  and 
on  coming  to  the  point  already  mentioned,  I  distinctly  heard  the 
sounds  in  question.  They  came  up  from  the  water  like  the  gentle 
thrills  of  a  musical  chord,  or  tl\e  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass  when 
its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was  not  one  sustained  note,  but 
a  multitude  of  tiny  sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself ;  the 
sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  applying  the  ear 
to  the  woodwork  of  the  boat,  the  sound  was  greatly  increased  in 
volume  by  its  conduction.  They  varied  considerably  at  different  points 
as  we  moved  across  the  lake,  as  if  the  number  of  the  animals  from 
which  they  proceeded  was  greater  in  particular  spots  ;  and  occasion¬ 
ally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of  them  altogether,  until  on  returning 
to  the  original  locality,  the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed. 

‘  This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  causes  of  the  sound,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  stationary  at  their  several  points  ;  and  this  agrees 
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with  the  statement  of  the  natives,  that  they  are  produced  by  molluscs, 
and  not  by  fish.  They  came  evidently  and  sensibly  from  the  depth 
of  the  lake,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  surrounding  circumstances 
to  support  a  conjecture  that  it  might  be  the  reverberation  of  the 
noises  made  by  insects  on  the  shore,  conveyed  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  for  they  were  loudest  and  most  distinct  at  those  points 
where  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  the  intervention  of  the  fort  and  its 
buildings,  forbade  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  conduction.’  ( Vol.  ii. 
p.  469.) 

Under  the  impression  that  the  sounds  had  been  produced  by 
shell'fish,  our  Author  took  steps  to  obtiun  a  specimen  of  the 
mollusca  of  the  lake :  but  the  only  ones  which  were  sent  to  him 
were  Cerithia.  Learning  that  evidence  of  the  power  of  certain 
marine  mollusca  to  produce  audible  sounds  under  water,  had 
been  adduced  by  Dr.  Grant,  Sir  Emerson  applied  to  that  emi¬ 
nent  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  received  from  him  a 
letter,  which  he  publishes,  and  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 

‘  lily  two  living  tritonia,  contained  in  a  large  clear  colourless  glass 
cylinder,  filled  with  pure  sea  water,  and  placed  on  the  central  table 
of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Eldinburgh,  around 
which  many  members  were  sitting,  continued  to  clink  audibly  within 
the  distance  of  twelve  feet  during  the  whole  meeting. 

‘  These  small  animals  were  individually  not  half  the  size  of  the  last 
joint  of  my  little  finger.  What  effect  the  mellow  sounds  of  millions 
of  these,  covering  the  shallow  bottom  of  a  tranquil  estuary,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  might  produce,  I  can  scarcely  conjecture. 

‘  Your  authentification  of  the  hitherto  unknown  fact,  would  pro¬ 
bably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  other  common 
accessible  paludinae,  and  other  allied  branchiated  animals,  and  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem,  which  is  still  to  me  a  mystery,  even  regarding 
the  tritonia.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  480.) 

The  malacologist  will  find  a  rich  store  of  interesting  remarks 
on  the  living  habits  of  Ceylonese  mollusca,  in  the  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  Conchology.  To  each  of  the  sections  appropriated  to 
a  class  of  Singhalese  animals  in  the  present  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory,  a  critically  prepared  list,  with  the  technical  names  of  every 
well-ascertained  species,  is  appended.  The  work,  indeed,  will 
be  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every  systematic  zoologist, 
and  of  every  museum  or  other  establishment  of  natural  history. 
The  list  of  the  shells  alone,  of  Ceylon,  fills  eight  closely- 
printed  pages. 

The  chapter  on  Insects  is  replete  with  notices  of  the  living 
habits  of  this  most  curious,  numerous,  and  diversified  class  of 
animals.  The  climate  and  other  ce  nditions  of  Ceylon  favour 
the  full  development  of  the  tropical  forms  of  all  the  oixlers  of 
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till  by  successive  advances  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveller’s  foot, 
w'hen  they  disengage  themselves  from  the  ground  and  ascend  his  dress 
in  search  of  an  aperture  to  enter.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  303,  304.) 

A  most  graphic  cut  of  the  Liliputian  army,  marching  to  the 
attack,  and  greedy  for  the  bloo<l  of  the  enemy  they  scent  from 
afar,  illustrates  this  description :  it  is  worthy  of  Cruikshank. 
Although  terrestrial,  these  little  suctorial  pests  are  helpless 
without  moisture  ;  they  disappear  during  long  droughts,  but  re-  « 
appear  instantaneously  on  the  very  first  fall  of  rain.  The 
author’s  suggestion,  that  these  leeches,  like  the  fresh-water 
mollusks,  fishes,  and  reptiles  of  Ceylon,  fall  into  a  ‘  summer- 
sleep,’  or  a  state  of  torpidity,  induced  by  heat  and  drought,  is 
a  highly  probable  one.  We  may,  however,  be  |)ermitted  to 
doubt,  whether  the  period  during  which  the  Iceclies  retain  a 
latent  life  in  a  dried  state,  would  l)e  so  long  as  in  the  alleged 
case  of  the  Rotifera.  Recent,  and  wc  may  add,  carefully  con¬ 
ducted,  experiments,  have  greatly  modified  the  belief  in  the  in¬ 
definite  torpor  which  Spalanzani  attributed  to  these  microscopic 
Crustacea. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  review  of  the 
natural  history  chapters  of  the  present  work,  a  notice  of 
that  devoted  to  the  Elephant,  in  which,  we  can  with  confi¬ 
dence  state,  is  given  the  most  complete  and  correct  history  on 
record  of  this  stupendous  animal. 

The  former  abundance  of  the  species  described  {Eleplias 
indicus,  Cuv.)  is  exemplified  ;  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  their  disappearance  from  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  once  abounded,  are  ably  exposeti.  Elephants 
w’ere  regarded  as  royal  game  in  the  time  of  the  Kandyan  em¬ 
pire,  and  their  slaughter  without  permission  w.as  classed  amongst 
the  gravest  offences.  The  poacher  of  prol)OScidians,  by  a  kind 
of  retributive  justice,  was  given  up  to  the  elephant  executioner, 
who  placing  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  victim,  plucked  oflF  his 
limbs  in  succession  by  a  sudden  movement  of  bis  trunk. 

The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  now  common  to  all  pur¬ 
suers,  and  have  educed  extraordinary  skill  and  ‘  pluck  ’  in 
some  of  our  adventurous  military  men  stationed  on  the  island. 
The  author,  citing  the  curious  fact  that,  —  whilst  in  Africa,  both 
sexes  of  the  elephant  have  tusks,  with  some  slight  disproportion 
in  the  size  of  those  of  the  females, — not  one  elephant  in  a 
hundred  is  found  with  tusks  in  Ceylon,  and  the  few  that  possess 
them  are  exclusively  males,  remarks,  that  had  all  been  provided 
with  tusks,  *  they  would  long  since  have  been  annihilated  for  the 

sake  of  the  ivory.’ 

The  peculiarly  partial  development  of  these  monstrous  teeth 
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in  the  elephants  of  Ceylon,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  ob¬ 
servation  of  their  use  in  the  few  elephants  there  possessing  them, 
have  begot  the  grave  doubts  as  to  their  alleged  functions,  which 
the  author  expresses.  Of  one  hundred  and  eight  inquests 
on  cases  of  death  by  wild  animals,  during  five  years  in  Ceylon, 
only  sixteen  are  recorded  to  have  been  caus^  by  elephants, 
whilst  sixty-eight  were  due  to  poisonous  serpents. 

The  value  of  direct  observation  by  a  clear-headed  naturalist, 
is  shown  in  the  refutation  of  the  alleged  antipathies  of  the 
elephant  to  other  quadrupeds,  handed  down  in  histories  from 
Pliny  to  Buffon.  They  show  no  impatience  in  the  company  of 
the  elk,  wild  buffaloes,  the  deer, the  bear,  and  the  wild  hog;  but 
the  elephant’s  caution  leads  him  to  take  alarm  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  jungle  of  any  animal  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
The  tame  elephant  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  other  domestic 
quadrupeds.  He  has  been  said  to  be  afraid  of  the  horse,  but 
the  experience  of  the  Author  favours  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
horse  which  is  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  elephant.  Of  this 
fact,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  records  an  instance  which  we  quote, 
because  it  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  sagacity 
of  the  great  proboscidian,  and  illustrates  also  the  disposition  to 
make  good  use  of  his  tusks  when  he  happens  to  have  them. 

‘  One  evening  whilst  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  towards  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  Major  Davie’s  party  in  1803,  my  horse 
evinced  some  excitement  at  a  noise  which  approached  us  in  the 
thick  jungle,  and  which  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  ejaculation 
urmph  !  urmph  !  in  a  hoarse  and  dissatisfied  tone.  A  turn  in  the 
forest  explained  the  mystery,  by  bringing  me  face  to  face  with  a  tame 
elephant,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant.  He  was  labouring  pain¬ 
fully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  he  balanced  across  his 
tusks,  but  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his 
head  to  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways ;  and  the  exertion  and 
inconvenience  combined  led  him  to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds 
which  disturbed  the  composure  of  my  horse.  On  seeing  us  halt,  the 
elephant  raised  his  head,  reconnoitered  us  for  a  moment,  then  threw 
j  down  the  timber  and  forced  himself  backwards  among  the  brush¬ 
wood  so  as  to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  he  expected  us  to  avail  our¬ 
selves.  My  horse  still  hesitated:  the  elephant  observed  it,  and  im¬ 
patiently  thrust  himself  still  deeper  into  the  jungle,  repeating  his  cry 
of  urmph  !  in  a  voice  evidently  meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on. 
Still  the  horse  trembled  ;  and  anxious  to  observe  the  instinct  of  the 
two  sagacious  creatures,  I  forbore  any  interference:  again  the 
elephant  wedged  himself  further  in  amongst  the  trees,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him ;  and  after  the  horse  had  done  so 
tremblingly  and  timidly,  I  saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up 
his  heavy  burden,  trim  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks  and  resume  his 
route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  his  discontented  remonstrance.’ — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  282,  283.) 

VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIV.  B  B 
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There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation,  at  least  in  the  mam¬ 
malian  class,  between  the  vocal  powers  and  the  grade  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  the  various  noises  which  the  elephant  makes  to 
intimate  his  pleasure,  anger,  suspicion,  and  alarm,  as  described 
by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  are  truly  remarkable. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  superior  sagacity  of 
the  elephant  is  founded,  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  oWrvations  of  the  animal  in  a  state  of  domesticity.  In  its 
w’ild  state,  for  reasons  well  given  by  the  author,  the  elephant 
may  seem  to  casual  observers  to  exhibit  even  less  than  ordinary 
ability ;  but,  when  danger  and  apprehension  call  for  the  exertion 
of  his  physical  powers,  those  who  have  witnessed  their  display 
are  seldom  inclined  to  undervalue  their  degree.  Sir  Emerson 
relates,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  a  most  curious  instance  of  an 
elephant  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  natives,  feigned  death  in 
order  to  regain  his  freedom.  The  animal  had  been  captured  with 
the  rest  of  his  herd,  and  was  being 

‘  led  from  the  corral  as  usual  between  two  tame  ones,  and  had 
already  proceeded  far  on  its  way  towards  its  destination;  when 
night  closing  in,  and  the  torches  being  lighted,  it  hesitated  to  go 
on,  and  finally  sunk  to  the  ground  apparently  lifeless.  Mr.  Cripps 
ordered  the  fastenings  to  be  removed  from  its  legs,  and  when  all 
attempts  to  raise  it  bad  failed,  so  convinced  was  he  that  it  was  dead, 
that  be  ordered  the  ropes  to  be  collected  and  the  carcass  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  While  this  was  being  done,  be  and  a  gentleman  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied  leaned  against  the  body  to  rest.  They  had  scarcely 
taken  their  departure  and  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when,  to  their 
astonishment,  the  elephant  rose  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  fied 
towards  the  jungle,  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  its  cries  being 
audible  long  after  it  had  ^sappeared  in  the  shades  of  the  forest.’ 
(VoL  ii.  p.  321,  322.) 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  instances  of  man’s  mastery  over 
inferior  animals  is  the  exploit  of  his  wholesale  decoy  and  capture 
of  the  hugest  and  wisest  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  ‘  corral,’  or  elephant  trap  on  the  grand  scale,  have 
been  often  described ;  but  never  with  so  much  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy,  or  with  such  exact  appreciation  of  the  relation  of 
the  several  steps  in  the  procedure  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
gigantic  brute,  as  in  the  chapter  which  the  author  devotes  to 
this  exciting  subject. 

The  skill  of  the  professional  elephant  catchers  in  Ceylon,  the 
‘  panikeas,’  as  they  arc  called,  who  inhabit  the  ‘  Moorish  villages’ 
in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  island,  is  described  as  having 
almost  the  certainty  of  instinct. 

‘  Hence  their  services  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  European  sports- 
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men  who  go  down  into  their  country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is 
their  glance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  like  hounds  run¬ 
ning  “  breast  high,”  they  will  follow  the  course  of  an  elephant,  over 
glades  covered  with  stunted  grass,  where  the  eye  of  a  stranger  would 
fail  to  discover  a  trace  of  its  passage,  and  on  through  forests  strewn 
with  dry  leaves,  where  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive  a  footstep. 
Here  they  are  guided  by  a  bent  or  broken  twig,  or  by  a  leaf  dropped 
from  the  animal’s  mouth,  on  which  they  can  detect  the  pressure  of  a 
tooth.  If  at  fault,  they  fetch  a  circuit  like  a  setter,  till  lighting  on 
some  fresh  marks,  then  go  a-head  again  with  renewed  vigour.  So 
delicate  is  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  elephant,  and  so  indispensable  is 
it  to  go  against  the  wipd  in  approaching  him,  that  the  Panikeas,  on 
those  occasions  when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direction  cannot  be 
otherwise  discerned,  will  suspend  the  fllm  of  a  gossamer  to  determine 
it,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

*  They  are  enabled  by  the  inspection  of  the  footmarks,  when  im¬ 
pressed  in  soft  clay,  to  describe  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  a 
herd  before  it  is  seen  ;  the  height  of  an  elephant  at  the  shoulder 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  twice  the  circumference  of  his  fore  fooL’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  337.) 

Sir  Emerson  was  present  during  the  wholesale  capture  of  wild 
elephants  by  the  Singhalese  modification  of  the  corral,  and  gives 
a  most  vivid  description  of  the  strange  and  exciting  scene.  The 
passing  allusions  to  the  scenery  and  botany  of  the  tropical  forest 
traversed  by  the  Governor’s  party  to  witness  them  carry  one 
completely  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  primitive  scene  of 
action. 

After  detailing  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  native 
hunters,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows : — 

‘  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  preparations,  and  they 
had  been  thus  far  completed,  on  the  day  when  we  arrived  and  took 
our  places  on  the  stage  erected  for  us,  overlooking  the  entrance  to 
the  corral.  Close  beneath  us  a  group  of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the 
temples  and  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  securing  the  wild  ones,  were 

(picketed  in  the  shade,  and  lazily  fanning  themselves  with  leaves. 
Three  distinct  herds,  whose  united  numbers  were  variously  repre¬ 
sented  at  from  forty  to  fifty  elephants,  were  enclosed,  and  were  at 
that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
stockade.  Not  a  sound  was  permitted  to  be  made,  each  person  spoke 
to  his  neighbour  in  whispers,  and  such  was  the  silence  observed  by 
the  multitude  bf  the  watchers  at  their  posts,  that  occasionally  we 
could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  branches  as  some  of  the  elephants 
stripped  ofi"  their  leaves. 

‘  Suddenly  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  stillness  of  the  forest  was 
broken  by  the  shouts  of  the  guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tom- 

I  toms,  and  the  discharge  of  muskets ;  and  beginning  at  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  side  of  the  area,  the  elephants  were  urged  forwards  towards  the 
entrance  into  the  corral. 
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‘  The  watcljers  along  the  line  kept  silence  only  until  the  herd  had 
passed  them,  and  then  joining  the  cry  in  their  rear  they  drove  them 
onward  with  redoubled  shouts  and  noises.  The  tumult  increased  as 
the  terrified  rout  drew  near,  swelling  now  on  one  side  now  on  the 
other,  as  the  herd  in  their  panic  dashed  from  point  to  point  in  their 
endeavours  to  force  the  line,  but  were  instantly  driven  back  by 
screams,  guns,  and  drums. 

‘  At  length  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the  crackling  of  the 
brushwood  announced  their  close  approach,  and  the  leader  bursting 
from  the  jungle  rushed  wildly  forward  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
entrance  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Another  moment  and 
they  would  have  plunged  into  the  open  gate,  when  suddenly  they 
wheeled  round,  re-entered  the  jungle,  and  in  spite  of  the  hunters 
resumed  their  original  position.  The  chief  headman  came  forward 
and  accounted  for  the  freak  by  saying  that  a  wild  pig,  an  animal 
which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dislike,  had  started  out  of  the  cover 
and  run  across  the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  held  on  direct 
for  the  corral ;  and  he  intimated  that  as  the  herd 'was  now  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement ;  and  it  was  at  all  times  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  a  successful  capture  by  daylight  than  by  night,  when  the 
fires  and  the  flambeaux  act  with  double  effect,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till  the  evening,  when  the  darkness 
would  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  their  exertions. 

‘  After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  extraordinary  interest ; 
the  low  fires,  which  had  apparently  only  smouldered  in  the  sunlight, 
assumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness,  and  threw  their  tinge 
over  the  groups  collected  round  them ;  while  the  smoke  rose  in  eddies 
through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  crowds  of  spectators 
maintiiined  profound  silence,  and  not  a  sound  was  perceptible  beyond 
the  hum  of  an  insect.  On  a  sudden  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
roll  of  a  drum,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  renewed  assault,  and  the  hunters  entered  the  circle 
with  shouts  and  clamour;  dry  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the 
w’atch-fires  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  formed  a  line  of  flame  on  every 
side,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  corral,  which  was  studiously  kept 
dark ;  and  thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  themselves,  followed 
by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

‘  They  approached  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling  down  the  brushwood 
and  crushing  the  dry  branches,  the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the 
corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly  round,  and  then  rushed 
headlong  through  the  open  gate  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

‘  As  if  by  magic  the  entire  circuit  of  the  corral,  which  to  this 
moment  had  been  kept  in  profound  darkness,  now  blazed  with  a 
thousand  lights,  every  hunter  on  the  instant  that  the  elephants 
entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stockade  with  a  torch  kindled  at  the 
nearest  watchfire. 

‘  The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  enclosure, 
and  being  brought  up  by  the  powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain 
the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was  sublime :  they  hur¬ 
ried  round  the  corral  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on 
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every  side ;  they  attempted  to  force  the  stockade,  but  were  driven 
back  by  the  guards  with  spears  and  flambeaux ;  and  on  which  ever 
side  they  approached  they  were  repulsed  with  shouts  and  discharges 
of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one  group,  they  would  pause  for  a 
moment  in  apparent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  them  to  try  some  point  which 
they  had  before  overlooked ;  but  again  repulsed,  they  slowly  returned 
to  their  forlorn  resting-place  in  the  centre  of  the  corral. 

‘  The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not  confined  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  ;  it  extended  to  the  tame  elephants  which  were  stationed  out¬ 
side.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  fiying  herd  they  evinced  the 
utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two  in  particular  which  were  picketed 
near  the  front  were  intensely  excited,  and  continued  tossing  their 
heads,  pawing  the  ground,  and  starting  as  the  noise  drew  near.  At 
length  when  the  grand  rush  into  the  corral  took  place,  one  of  them 
fairly  burst  from  her  fastenings  and  started  off  towards  the  herd, 
levelling  a  tree  of  considerable  size  which  obstructed  her  passage.’ 
(VoL  ii.  p.  353,  354.) 

The  mode  of  securing  and  marching  out  the  captives  is  next 
given.  The  wonder  of  a  London  audience  has  been  recently 
excited  by  the  performance  of  an  elephant,  at  Astley’s,  ex¬ 
hibiting  attitudes  which  seemed  quite  incompatible  with  a 
creature  of  its  form,  shape,  and  structure ;  but  the  tame  per¬ 
former  is  outdone  by  the  actions  of  the  enraged  wild  elephant, 
in  the  first  struggles  against  his  bonds.  The  first  of  the  en¬ 
trapped  herd  which  was  tied  up 

‘  felt  the  ropes  wdtli  his  trunk  and  tried  to  untie  the  numerous  knots ; 
he  drew  backwards  to  liberate  his  fore-legs,  then  leaned  forward  to 
extricate  the  hind  ones,  till  every  branch  of  the  tall  tree  vibrated 
with  his  struggles.  He  screamed  in  his  anguish  with  his  proboscis 
raised  high  in  the  air,  then  falling  on  his  side  he  laid  Iiis  head  to  the 
ground,  first  his  cheek  and  then  his  brow,  and  pressed  down  his 
doubled-in  trunk  as  though  he  would  force  it  into  the  earth ;  then 
suddenly  rising  he  balanc^  himself  on  his  forehead  and  his  fore-legs, 
holding  his  hind-feet  fairly  off  the  ground.  This  scene  of  distress 
continued  some  hours,  with  occasional  pauses  of  apparent  stupor, 
after  which  the  struggle  was  from  time  to  time  renewed  abruptly, 
and  as  if  by  some  sudden  impulse ;  but  at  last  the  vain  strife  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  poor  animal  stood  perfectly  motionless,  the  image  of 

exhaustion  and  despair . Some  in  their  struggles 

made  no  sound,  whilst  others  bellowed  and  trumpeted  furiously,  then 
uttered  short  convulsive  screams,  and  at  last,  exhausted  and  hopeless, 
gave  vent  to  their  anguish  in  low  and  piteous  moanings.  Some,  after 
a  few  violent  efforts  of  this  kind,  lay  motionless  on  the  ground,  with 
no  other  indication  of  suffering  than  the  tears  which  suffused  their 
eyes  and  flowed  incessantly.  Others  in  all  the  vigour  of  their  rage 
exhibited  the  most  surprising  contortions ;  and  to  us  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  elephant  the 
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idea  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  stiff  and  inflexible,  the  attitudes 
into  which  they  forced  themselves  were  almost  incredible.  I  saw  one 
lie  with  the  cheek  pressed  to  the  earth  and  the  fore-legs  stretched  in 
front,  whilst  the  body  was  twisted  round  till  the  hind-legs  extended 
at  the  opposite  side.’  (Yol.  ii.  p.  363,  364.) 

The  function  of  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  elephant’s  stomach, 
suggested  by  physiological  induction,  is  now  established  by  di¬ 
rect  observation  on  the  living  animal,  for  the  first  time  made  and 
communicated  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 

‘  One  practice  was  incessant  with  almost  the  entire  herd ;  in  the 
interval  of  every  struggle,  they  beat  up  the  ground  with  their  fore¬ 
feet,  and  taking  up  the  dry  earth  in  a  coil  of  their  trunks,  they  flung 
it  dexterously  over  every  part  of  their  body.  Even  when  lying 
down,  the  sand  within  reach  was  thus  collected  and  scattered  over 
their  limbs:  then  inserting  the  extremity  of  their  trunks  in  their 
mouths,  they  withdrew  a  quantity  of  water,  which  they  discharged 
over  their  backs,  repeating  the  operation  again  and  again,  till  the 
dust  was  thoroughly  saturated.  1  was  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
water  thus  applied,  which  was  sufficient  when  the  elephant,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  had  worked  the  spot  where  he  lay  into  a  hollow, 
to  convert  its  surface  into  a  thin  coating  of  mud.  Seeing  that  the 
herd  had  been  now  tw’enty-four  hours  without  access  to  water  of  any 
kind,  surrounded  by  watch-fires,  and  exhausted  by  struggling  and 
terror,  the  supply  of  moisture  he  was  capable  of  containing  in  the 
receptacle  attached  to  his  stomach  must  have  been  considerable.’ 
(VoL  ii.  p.  364,  365.) 

Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  quick  and  comprehensive 
glance  of  Sir  Emerson.  The  varied  demeanour  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elephants,  as  they  were  successfully  ‘  noosed  ’  and  tied 
up,  is  so  told,  as  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  like  a  picture.  Old 
elephants  and  young,  males  and  females,  respectable  members 
of  the  herd  and  exiled  ‘  rogues’  —  each  and  all  pass  in  review 
before  us.  Much  as  we  welcome  the  artistic  drawings  which 
illustrate  this  stirring  chapter  in  the  zoology  of  Ceylon, 
they  are  superseded  by  the  word-painting,  which  impresses 
the  multiform  features  of  the  wild  and  complex  spectacle 
on  the  reader’s  imagination.  The  baby-elephants  add  the 
ludicrous  element  to  the  performance.  Two  tiny  ones  had  been 
entrapped  with  the  herd,  one  about  ten  months  old,  the  other 
somewhat  more. 

‘  These  two  little  creatures  were  the  most  vociferous  of  the  whole 
herd,  their  shouts  were  incessant,  they  struggled  to  attack  every  one 
within  reach ;  and  as  their  bodies  were  more  lithe  and  pliant,  than 
those  of  greater  growth,  their  contortions  were  quite  wouderfuL 
The  most  amusing  thing  was,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  agony 
and  affliction,  the  little  fellows  seized  on  every  article  of  food  that 
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was  thrown  to  them^  and  ate  and  roared  simultaneously.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  369.) 

‘  Amongst  the  last  of  the  elephants  noosed  was  the  rogue.  Though 
far  more  savage  than  the  others,  he  joined  in  none  of  their  charges 
and  assaults  on  the  fences,  as  they  uniformly  drove  him  off,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  enter  their  circle.  When  dragged  past 
another  of  his  companions  in  misfortune,  who  was  lying  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  he  dew  upon  him  and  attempted  to  fasten  his  teeth 
in  his  head;  this  was  the  only  instance  of  viciousness  which  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  the  corral.’  (Vol.  Ii.  p.  369.) 

‘  When  they  attempted  to  drag  him  backwards  from  the  tree  near 
which  he  was  noosed,  he  laid  hold  of  it  with  his  trunk  and  lay 
down  on  his  side  immoveable.  The  temple  tusker  and  another  were 
ordered  up  to  assist,  and  it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  the  three 
elephants  to  force  him  along.  When  dragged  to  the  place  at  which 
he  was  to  be  tied  up,  he  continued  the  contest  with  desperation,  and 
to  prevent  the  second  noose  being  placed  on  his  foot,  he  sat  down  on 
his  haunches,  almost  in  the  attitude  of  the  “  Florentine  Boar,”  keep¬ 
ing  his  hind-feet  beneath  him,  and  defending  his  fore-feet  with  his 
trunk,  with  which  he  flung  back  the  rope  as  often  as  it  was  attempted 
to  attach  it.  When  overpowered  and  made  fast,  his  grief  was  most 
affecting ;  his  violence  sunk  to  utter  prostration,  and  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  uttering  choking  cries,  with  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.’ 
(VoL  ii.  p.  375,  376.) 

The  process  of  taming  the  captive  giants  usually  extends 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  when  the  presence  of  the 
decoy  elephants  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  captive  is  ridden  to 
the  river  alone.  Amongst  numerous  instances  of  the  superior 
psychical  endowments  of  the  elephant,  adduced  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  we  select  the  following ;  — 

‘  When  roads  are  to  be  constructed  along  the  face  of  steep  decli¬ 
vities,  and  the  space  is  so  contracted  that  risk  is  incurred  either  of 
the  elephant  falling  over  the  precipice  or  of  rocks  slipping  down  from 
above,  not  only  are  the  measures  which  he  resorts  to  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  and  reasonable  that  could  be  devised,  but  if  urged  by  his  keeper 
to  adopt  any  other,  he  manifests  a  reluctance  which  shows  that  he 
has  balanced  in  his  own  mind  the  comparative  advantages  of  each. 
He  appears  on  all  occasions  to  comprehend  the  purpose  and  object 
which  he  is  expected  to  promote,  and  hence  he  voluntarily  executes 
a  variety  of  details  without  any  guidance  whatsoever  from  his  keeper. 
This  is  one  characteristic  in  which  the  elephant  manifests  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  horse ;  although  in  strength  in  proportion  to  bis 
weight  he  does  not  equal  the  latter.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

Two  instances  of  births  are  recorded  in  the  case  of  elephants 
which  had  been  long  in  captivity.  In  regard  to  the  duration  of 
life  of  the  elephant,  estimated  by  Professor  Owen*  at  a  hundred 
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and  fifty  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  duration  of  the  grinding-teeth 
as  effective  instruments  of  mastication,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
quotes  a  memorandum  which  he  found  among  the  papers  left 
by  Col.  Robertson  (son  of  the  historian  Principal  Robertson), 

‘  showing  that  a  decoy  was  then  attached  to  the  elephant  establish¬ 
ment  at  Matura,  which  the  records  proved  to  have  served  under  the 
Dutch  during  the  entire  period  of  their  occupation,  that  lasted  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
found  by  the.m  in  the  stables  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  in 
A.D.  1656.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  two  or  three  generations  of 
Singhalese  elephants  may  have  witnessed  the  singular  and 
violent  political  revolutions,  which  in  the  last  three  centuries 
and  a  half  have  overthrown  the  native  dynasties,  and  ended  by 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  island  to  the  dominions  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  It  was  in  1505  that  the  flag  of  the  Portuguese 
first  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Ceylon,  and  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has  drawn  from  their  own  records  a  dark  picture  of 
the  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  which  characterised  their 
sway.  The  resistance  they  encountered  from  the  hardy  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Kandy  was,  however,  so  vigorous,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  Avage  an  internecine  war  against  the  native  forces, 
and  were  at  length  expelled  from  Ceylon,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  their  first  landing,  when  the  Dutch  entered  upon 
the  scene  of  Indian  adventure,  and  succeeded  in  forming 
alliances  with  the  kings  of  Kandy  fatal  to  the  ascendancy  of 
their  commercial  rivals  and  their  religious  antagonists.  The 
chapters  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  devoted  to  these 
struggles  arc  a  valuable  coutribution  to  the  colonial  history  of 
the  European  Powers. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  British  forces 
and  British  policy  appeared  in  Ceylon.  Holland  had  been 
overrun  by  France:  her  colonies  were  attacked  by  England,  and 
the  King  of  ICandy  was  just  as  w’illing  to  accept  our  assistance 
to  turn  out  the  Dutch,  as  his  predecessors  had  been  to  accept 
the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  to  turn  out  the  Portuguese.  The 
conquest  of  Colombo  by  Colonel  Stuart  in  1796  speedily 
followed,  and  the  dominion  of  this  country  over  the  Dutch 
settlements  was  established.  On  the  administration  of  the 
island  by  Mr.  North,  immediately  after  its  surrender  by  the 
Dutch,  and  on  the  highly  questionable  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  that  officer  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  tlie  King 
of  Kandy,  which  w’ere  the  prelude  to  the  massacre  of  the  British 
troops  under  Major  Davie  in  1803,  a  new  and  unexpected  light 
has  been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Sir  E.  Tennent  in  the 
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Wellesley  Papci’s.  The  transaction  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  British  authority  in  the  independent  portion  of  the 
island  was  of  the  most  painful  and  treacherous  character.  The 
young  king  was  stimulated  by  his  Adigar  or  Minister,  who 
Avas  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  Mr.  North,  to  acts 
of  atrocity  calculated  to  bring  about  his  own  overthrow;  in  1803 
a  British  force  seized  Kandy;  a  sanguinary  reaction  followed; 
and  the  first  years  of  the  English  government  of  Ceylon  are 
dee|)ly  stained  with  humiliation  and  bloodshed. 

We  hojie  it  is  true,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  confidently  be¬ 
lieves,  that  these  recollections  have  been  effaced  by  the  benefits 
Avhich  fifty  years  of  British  rule  have  conferred  on  the  island: 
roads  have  been  constructed,  civil  organisation  has  been 
matured,  domestic  slavery  has  been  abolished,  a  charter  of 
justice  promulgated,  trading  monopolies  extinguished,  and  vast 
encouragement  given  by  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  The  Singhalese  of 
the  maritime  provinces  arc  not  disaffected,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Kandyans  Avill  eventually  allow  the  progress  of  civilisation 
to  reach  their  mountain  solitudes.  But  the  work  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  is  still  by  no  means  complete. 

To  this  important  object  the  Avork  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
is  destined,  Ave  are  convinced,  in  no  slight  degree  to  contribute, 
by  making  this  magnificent  island,  Avith  its  romantic  history  and 
its  boundless  natural  resources,  more  completely  known  to  the 
people  of  this  country;  and  no  service  Avnich  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Ceylon  can  have  rendered  in  his  former  administra¬ 
tive  capacity  is  comparable  to  the  benefit  which  the  existence  of 
such  a  book  must  confer  on  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  a  colony,  Avhich  is  in  itself  a  kingdom.  A  memorial  was  re¬ 
cently  addressed  by  the  governor  of  our  remote  possessions  to 
the  Colonial  Minister  to  induce  the  Government  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  collecting  and  publishing  complete  histories  and 
surveys  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
suggestion  Avas  referred  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  is  still,  Ave  believe,  under  the  consideration  of  the 
savans  of  Burlington  House.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has,  by  the  labour  of  years,  anticipated  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  given  the  country  an  admimble  example  of  the 
interest,  entertainment,  aud  utility  Avhich  attach  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  of  this  great  design. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia  —  called 
Frederic  the  Great.  By  TnoaiAS  Carlyle.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  London,  18o8. 

2.  (Euvres  de  Frederic  le  Grand.  24  vols.  4to.  Imprimerie 
Royale  de  Berlin.  1846 — 1856. 

A  PUBLICATION  which  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  a  history  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  to  recommend  itself  to  the  reader  by  a  per¬ 
spicuous  narrative,  a  vigorous  and  imaffected  style,  a  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  truth  and  falsehood,  a  discriminating  insight  into 
character  and  the  motives  of  human  actions,  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  sequence  of  events,  and  a  conscientious  regard  for  those 
who  have  previously  laboured  in  the  same  vineyard.  If  it  be 
too  much  to  require  that  all  these  qualities  be  united  in  a  his¬ 
torian,  it  is  at  least  to  be  expected  that  they  shall  not  all  be 
wanting.  But  this  is  a  test  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  last  production.  By  this  rule  his  ‘  History  of 
‘  Frederic  II.’  would  deserve  to  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a 
conspicuous  example  of  all  that  a  history  ought  not  to  be.  In 
common  justice  to  Mr.  Carlyle  the  reader  must  at  once  consent 
to  view  every  object  through  a  transcendental  medium.  If  a 
single  beam  of  daylight  were  to  pierce  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  this  necromantic  cave,  the  illusion  would  be  gone.  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  treats  of  history  surrounded  by  legions  of  phantasms,  mud- 
gods,  Dead-Sea  and  demon-apes,  hobgoblins,  and  visionary  tor¬ 
mentors.  He  appears  to  have  brought  himself  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  reality  in  the  fanciful  and  uncouth  cre¬ 
ations  with  which  he  has  peopled  some  of  the  most  imposing 
scenes  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  but  it  needs  no  very  close 
inspection  to  discover  that  these  grotesque  beings,  and  these 
tremendous  coruscations  of  subterranean  fire,  are,  after  all,  no 
more  than  the  pasteboard  masks  and  the  Bengal  lights  of  a 
pantomime. 

Recognising,  as  we  willingly  do,  the  merits  of  some  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  earlier  writings,  the  flashes  of  genius  mth  which  he  has 
illuminated  some  important  passages  in  history,  the  pathos  and 
originality  of  many  of  his  biographical  and  critical  efforts,  the 
generous  audacity  of  his  early  career,  and  his  simple  and  grand 
utterance  of  much  that  was  good  and  much  that  was  noble,  we 
regret  that  he  should  have  indulged  his  foibles  and  fostered  his 
prejudices  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  have  little  to  praise  and 
much  to  condemn  in  the  volumes  before  us.  No  parallel  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  worst  epochs  of  the  world’s  history  to  the  con¬ 
temptuous  scorn  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  affects  to  hold  his  own 
generation,  to  his  elaborate  ridicule  of  every  institution  and 
usage  of  this  and  the  last  century,  and  to  the  contumely  which 
he  heaps  on  every  writer,  no  matter  whether  he  be  as  profound 
as  Leibnitz  or  as  subtle  as  Machiavelli.  In  the  obloquy  he 
so  unsparingly  throws  on  all  the  aspirations  of  the  age,  and 
on  all  who  share  the  hurry  and  press  of  actual  life,  we  recognise 
a  discontent  of  a  deeper  Stygian  hue  than  that  of  Byron,  with¬ 
out  his  generosity  or  romance.  Yet,  to  quote  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
own  words  in  the  work  before  us :  ‘  Let  us  pity  a  man  of  genius, 

*  mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby,  leaping  the  barrier  in 
‘  spite  of  his  best  intentions.  Perhaps  the  poetic  temperament 

*  is  more  liable  to  such  morbid  biases,  influxes  of  imaginative 

*  crotchet  and  mere  folly  that  cannot  be  cured.’  ( Vol.  i.  p.  588.) 

As  for  this  age,  since  the  Latter  Day  pamphlets  have  failed 
to  frighten  it  out  of  its  love  for  steam  engines  and  constitutional 
government,  it  may  pass  for  incorrigible.  But  if  the  eighteenth 
century  deserves  one-thousandth  part  of  that  metaphori^  abuse 
for  which  Mr.  Carlyle  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  and  the  re¬ 
gions  under  the  earth,  he  himself  is  one  of  the  greatest  culprits 
of  the  time,  for  he  has  striven,  more  than  any  other  living  writer, 
to  make  us  acqiiainted  with  its  history.  In  fact,  his  greenest  lite¬ 
rary  laurels  have  grown  entirely  in  that  field,  and  he  really  shows 
ingratitude  of  no  ordinary  kind,  after  having  borrowed  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  his  own  spiritual  culture  from  minds  like 
those  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  Fichte,  Jean  Paul,  Lessing, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Burns,  and  Johnson,  to  denounce 
their  epoch  with  such  extravagant  incoherence.  Wlien  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  describes  the  eighteenth  century  as  barren  of  great  men,  we 
readily  grant  it  to  1^  barren  of  those  personages,  part  saint  or 
hypocrite,  part  buccaneer  or  savage,  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
admiration ;  but  the  world  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognising  great 
men  in  the  century  which  included  within  its  limits  Marl¬ 
borough,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  XIL,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chatham,  Adam  Smith, 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Washington,  Napoleon,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Burke,  and  Wellington,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  men  of 
science  and  letters,  and  many  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  would 
have  passed  as  great  in  another  age.  In  truth,  it  is  an  entire 
matter  of  idiosyncracy  of  opinion  and  sentiment  as  to  who  is  a 
^eat  man  and  who  is  not;  and  dispute  on  such  a  topic  is  puerile. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  no  sympathy  with,  or  capacity  for  esteeming,  the 
great  men  admired  by  an  age  of  organisation  or  sobriety  of  thought 
and  conduct.  His  wild  and  irregular  heroes  are  as  much  crea- 
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tures  of  the  irrecoverable  past,  as  the  savage  Vikings  whose 
sails  were  the  terror  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Bosphorus.  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  the  Conqueror,  Mira- 
beau,  and  even  Mahomet  or  Attila,  are  admirable  in  their  historic 
position,  but  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  would  not  feel  more  helpless 
among  a  party  of  Scandinavian  marauders,  than  one  of  his  ful¬ 
minating  sons  of  Thor  in  our  present  more  regulated  and  more 
civil  state  of  existence. 

A  more  constant  topic,  however,  than  the  ridicule  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  in  these  volumes  of  the  quantity  of  work  he  has  had  to  do 
to  write  them.  *  Carlylius  in  tormentis  scripsit,’  should  be,  in 
imitation  of  the  epigraph  in  Frederic  William’s  pictures,  that 
of  this  work.  The  Prussian  writers  have  evidently  gone  to 
work  with  nialice  prepense  to  write  dull  books  for  the  torture  of 
Mr.  Carlyle.  No  abuse  is  sufiiclently  virulent  for  these  honest 
labourers,  who  got  together  all  the  materials  of  which  ^Ir. 
Carlyle  has  often  made  an  insufficient  use.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not 
the  first  writer  of  history,  nor  consequently  the  first  who  has 
undertaken  the  labour  of  research ;  there  are  eminent  writers 
still  in  existence  who  have  consecrated  as  much  research  to  one 
work  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  to  the  whole  of  his  writings. 
The  late  Mr.  Prescott,  suffering  under  an  unexampled  cala¬ 
mity,  uttered  no  murmur  at  the  slow  toil  which  hard  necessity 
inflicted  upon  him ;  nor  has  the  most  splendid  historical  genius 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  permitted  liimsclf  to  use  such  contu¬ 
melious  language  towards  the  darkest  chronicler  of  the  monkish 
ages  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  belabours  the  Prussian  an¬ 
nalist.  lie  is  ‘  a  hapless  nigger  gone  raasterless,’  ‘  a  dark- 
‘  chaotic  dullard,’  whose  books  are  ‘  mere  blotches  of  printed 
*  stujwr,’  ‘  tumbled  mountains  of  marine  stores.’  The  term 
Dryasdust,  in  the  mouth  of  the  kindly-hearted  Ariosto  of  the 
North,  had  a  gentle  humour  about  it  appreciable  by  Dryasdust 
himself,  but  this  life-long  rencherissement  on  the  witty  expression 
of  a  great  poet  and  romancer,  and  these  uncouth  contortions  of 
language,  have  become  more  intolerable  tlian  the  commonest 
jokes  of  Joe  Miller. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  Prussian  writers  and 
historians  are  not  deserving  of  praise ;  they  evince  a  sobriety  and 
a  respect  for  fact  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  done  well  to 
have  followed  them.  Kanke’s  work  b  well  known.  Buchholz 
is  conscientious  if  somewhat  dull;  and  Voigt’s  hbtory  of 
Prussia  is  especially  w'orthy  of  commendation.  And  for  the 
life  of  Frederic  the  Great,  we  doubt  if  any  one  ever  had  ma- 
terbls  so  well  manipulated  and  so  well  prepared  to  hb  hand ; 
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independently  of  the  memoirs  of  great  value,  and  of  the  highly 
meritorious  works  of  Preuss,  Ranke,  Forster,  and  Vehse,  the 
works  of  Frederic  himself,  including  the  whole  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  have  been  issued,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Preuss,  from  the  Royal  Press  of  Berlin,  with  most  careful  anno¬ 
tation,  and  with  a  splendour  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
bibliography. 

One  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Carlyle  could  hardly  offend 
more  than  he  has  already  done  in  matters  of  taste  and 
style ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  now  outdone  his  former  self, 
and  though  these  volumes  contain  some  fine  passages,  yet  the 
nauseous  depths  to  which  he  drags  his  readers  for  metaphors 
are  sufficient  to  revolt  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers. 
The  Countess  of  Darlington  is  always  mentioned  as  a  ‘cata- 
‘  ract  of  tallow  skinned  over.’  The  young  soul  of  Frederic 
is  described  during  some  youthful  aberrations,  ‘  as  a  rhinoceros 

*  wallowing  in  its  mud-bath,  with  nothing  but  its  snout  visible, 

*  and  a  dirty  gurgle  all  the  sound  it  m^es.’  Of  the  literary 
trick  of  turning  simple  expressions  into  Carlylian  jargon,  the 
following  instance  will  suffice;  —  The  Princess  Wilhelmina 
says,  when  she  heard  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  written  that 
he  was  ‘  amoureux  comme  un  fou,’  ‘  Je  n’en  fis  que  rire.’  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  paraphrase  is,  ‘  she  answered  his  romances  and  him 
‘  with  tiffs  of  laughter,  and  in  a  prettily  fleering  manner.’  The 
correspondence  of  Voltaire  and  Frederic  the  Great,  which  offers 
a  most  interesting  study  of  character,  and  which  certainly  de¬ 
serves  a  more  serious  consideration  than  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given 
it,  is  condensed  down  to  the  comic  form : 

‘Oh  what  a  Crown  Prince,  ripening  forward  to  be  the  delight 
of  human  nature ,  and  realise  the  dream  of  sages ;  Philosophy  upon 
the  throne  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other.  Oh  what  a  Phoebus  Apollo, 
mounting  the  eastern  sky,  chasing  the  nightmares,  sowing  the  earth 
with  orient  pearl  to  begin  with.’ 

If  this  is  history  or  biography,  Mr.  Gilbert  A’Beckett’s 
Comic  History  of  England  has  a  claim  to  the  serious  perusal  of 
every  historical  student. 

Undoubtedly  the  evidence  by  which  the  existence  of  Prussia 
was  first  revealed  to  history  is  of  high  interest,  but  it  is  not 
beyond  question  that  Pytheas  ‘  gazed  with  his  Greek  eyes,’  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  phrases  it,  at  all  on  the  north  border  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Humboldt  and  Heeren  are  of  opinion  that  Pytheas 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ; 
but  we  really  feel  it  to  be  impossible  to  accompany  Mr.  Carlyle 
through  the  prac-historic  ages  in  which  he  traces  through  378 
pages  the  outline  of  what  was  one  day  to  become  the  kingdom 
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of  Prussia.  Indeed,  this  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  performance  is  of 
the  most  disjointed  and  bewildering  character.  One  by  one  he 
calls  up  before  us  spectral  and  monstrous  figures,  sets  them  spas* 
modically  in  action,  talks  in  a  Carlylian  stnun  either  of  them,  at 
them,  or  for  them,  then  opens  the  trap-door,  lets  one  down 
and  sends  up  another.  Of  the  nobles,  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
towns,  of  the  changes  of  manners,  of  the  laws,  of  the  general 
progress  of  that  country  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  on  which 
his  hero  was  to  play  his  part,  we  get  not  one  tittle  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
the  House  of  Hohenzollem  had  any  connexion  with  the 
March  of  Brandenburgh.  Three  races  of  princes  had  died  out 
without  heirs;  and  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  when  the 
country  w'as  desolated  by  the  oppression  and  rapine  of  the 
robber-barons,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  distracted  with  the 
dissensions  of  the  Church  and  with  the  disorder  of  the  Empire, 
unable  in  any  way  to  mmntain  his  authority  in  the  March,  made 
over  for  a  sum  of  250,000  gulden  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
buT^h,  to  his  friend  and  relative  Frederic  Buigrave  of  Num- 
bei^,  to  whom  the  March  was  already  pledged  for  150,000 
gulden,  and  to  whom  the  Emperor  lay  personally  under  great 
obligations. 

Tlie  House  of  Hohenzollem  (‘  Upper  Tollery,’  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
translates  it),  of  which  this  burgrave  of  Niirnberg  was  a  de¬ 
scendant,  had  its  original  castle-seat  not  far  north  from  Constance, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  springs 
of  the  Danube.  Some  few  years  previous  to  1170,  Conrad,  a 
cadet  of  this  house,  sought  his  fortunes  under  the  banner  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa ;  his  service  prospered,  and  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Burggraf  of  Niiraberg.  The  Burggraviate  became  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  hereditary  in  the  family, 
which,  by  dint  of  foresight,  energy,  and  good  fortune,  extended 
their  dominions  on  every  side  throughout  the  Franconian  circles. 

The  House  of  Hohenzollem  having  thus,  by  purchase  and  by 
investiture,  become  possessed  of  the  government  of  the  Imperial 
fief  of  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburg,  took  firm  root ;  and, 
much  as  the  descendants  of  Frederic  Burggraf  of  Niirnberg 
may  have  differed  in  other  respects,  there  is  one  quality  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all, — an  indefatigable  talent  for  annexation  and 
aggrandisement,  by  means  of  which  they  expanded  the  small 
and  subordinate  electorate  into  an  independent  kingdom,  com¬ 
prising  territories  seven  times  larger  than  their  original 
possessions. 

"We  are  disappointed  not  to  find  in  these  volumes  a  better 
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account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Reformation  first  spread 
in  Brandenburg,  where  the  Catholic  fmth  had  so  little  root, 
that  the  adhesion  of  a  whole  town  to  the  reformed  faith 
was  often  decided  by  the  first  sermon  of  a  reformed  preacher 
from  the  pulpit.  Considering  that  Brandenburg  is  the  second 
Protestant  Power  in  Europe,  and  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  treated 
its  early  history  at  such  length,  it  seems  a  fatal  omission 
that  he  should  not  have  illustrated  this  interesting  part  of  the 
history  of  the  electorate.  Mr.  Carlyle  likewise  passes  over  in 
contemptuous  silence  the  Landtag,  or  estates  of  Brandenburg, 
upon  w'hich  institution  even  the  courtly  EAuke  looked  back 
with  a  respectful  admiration.  *  All  the  more  important  under- 
‘  takings,’  says  Ranke,  *  of  the  Hohenzollems  were  effected 
‘  only  with  the  agreement  and  assistance  of  the  estates.’  They 
sanctioned  the  taxes,  they  endorsed  the  foreign  policy,  they 
actively  promoted  internal  reforms.  The  assistance  they  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  early  princes  of  the  house  is  freely  acknowledged 
by  Frederic  the  Great  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
‘denburg.’  They  continued  to  be  called  together  with  con¬ 
siderable  regularity  up  to  tbe  time  of  Frederic  William,  tbe 
Great  Elector,  when  the  nobles  in  1630,  on  account  of  a  dispute 
about  indirect  taxation,  left  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  never 
convened  again. 

Before  the  fortunes  of  Brandenburg  were  to  be  upraised  and 
firmly  established  by  the  Great  Elector,  the  electorate  was 
destined,  during  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  to  suffer  the  worst  cala¬ 
mities  which  that  terrible  conflict  inflicted  on  every  part  of 
Germany.  The  pusillanimous  and  vacillating  policy  of  its 
ruler,  George  William,  laid  the  country  open  to  the  ravages 
of  the  ruthless  and  murderous  bands  of  Wallenstein,  as  well 
as  to  invasion  by  the  army  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Amid  the 
desolation  of  his  country  the  elector  found  diversion  in  every 
sort  of  frivolous  and  besotted  enjoyment.  His  imbecility  of 
character  made  him  the  creature  of  Austria  and  the  object  of 
the  scorn  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  on  one  occasion,  after 
having  extorted  some  of  his  finest  fortresses  in  an  interview, 
saluted  him  at  parting  with  shotted  guns,  by  way  of  showing 
his  contempt  for  the  prince  to  whose  irresolution  and  imbecility 
he  attributed  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Magdeburg. 

The  real  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  Frederic 
William,  the  Great  Elector.  Never  did  a  prince  of  twenty 
undertake  the  duties  of  government  in  more  desperate  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  in  which  he  found  his  hereditary  dominions 
at  the  death  of  his  father.  Famine,  war,  and  pestilence  had 
desolated  the  country ;  but  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  activity 
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rendered  him  the  saviour  of  a  country  exhausted,  defenceless, 
and  despised ;  and  Brandenburg,  when  it  came  to  his  successor, 
forty-eight  years  after  his  accession,  was  a  state  of  European 
importance  with  an  army  of  28,000  men. 

In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  sent,  through  fear  of  the 
plague  in  Brandenburg,  to  be  educated  in  Holland.  At  Ley¬ 
den  he  learnt  the  value  of  education  ;  at  the  Hague  he  gained 
an  insight  into  politics  ;  and  in  the  busy  energy  and  free  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  thriving  republic  he  acquired  an  admiration  for  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  which  his  achievements  were  as  great  and 
more  durable  than  in  the  arts  of  war;  and  he  always  looked 
affectionately  towards  the  residence  of  his  youth  as  to  another 
home,  and  declared  himself  on  their  side  at  the  most  desperate 
crisis  of  their  contest  with  Louis  XIV.  His  first  military 
success  was  at  Warsaw  against  the  Poles;  in  conjunction  with 
Montecuculi,  he  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  against  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Rhine.  But  the  greatest  day  of 
his  life  was  the  victory  at  Fehrbellin.  Without  doubt,  said 
Frederic,  the  greatness  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  dates  from 
Fehrbellin.  He  cleared  the  Swedes  out  of  Pomerania;  though  he 
was  compelled  by  Louis  XIV.  to  relinquish  his  conquest  at  the 
peaee  of  Kimwegen.  Yet  although  he  received  the  rich  diocese 
and  district  of  Magdeburg  as  some  compensation,  and  although 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  Austria  about  the  famous  Sile¬ 
sian  claims,  never  admitted  by  the  Im^^erial  House,  and  although 
he  left  a  teiritory  largely  increased,  these  antiquated  pretensions 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  were  destined  to  be  the  cause 
of  frightful  calamities  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  internal 
policy  of  the  elector  was  equally  energetic.  In  his  organisation 
of  industry  he  laboured  with  unwearied  benevolence  ;  he  founded 
libraries,  encouraged  arts  and  sciences,  embellished  the  capital, 
colonised  lands,  drained  the  marshy  grounds,  opened  canals, 
and  established  every  kind  of  industrial  fabric  in  Prussia.  He 
personally  superintended  the  most  minute  operations,  grafting 
trees  with  his  own  hands.  Yet  some  of  the  superstitions  of 
dark  times  lingered  in  his  mind ;  he  kept  a  professor  of  occult 
sciences,  and  spent  large  sums  in  endeavouring  to  make  gold. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  recruited  the  industrial  strength  of  his 
country  by  20,000  intelligent  Frenchmen,  and  rewarded  his 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause.  To  the  same  measure  of  perse¬ 
cution  he  was  indebted  for  Marshal  Schomberg,  a  name  not 
unknown  in  English  history. 

His  first  marriage  with  Louisa  of  Orange  was  a  most  happy 
one;  he  relied  upon  her  judgment,  he  was  strengthened  by 
her  piety,  and  after  her  decease  was  observed^frequently  to  re- 
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gard  her  portrait  and  lament  her  loss.  *  At  the  moment  of  her 
‘  death,’  it  is  said,  *  when  speech  had  fled,  he  felt  from  her  hand 
*  which  lay  in  his,  three  slight  pressures.  Farewell  ”  thus 
‘  mutely  spoken  in  that  manner,  not  easy  to  forget  in  this  world.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  359.) 

His  second  marriage  was  not  felicitous,  and  his  wife,  Dorothea 
of  Hanover,  was  suspected,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  his  son  Frederic,  who  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  first 
King  of  Prussia, 

This  prince  was  not  without  spirit  or  abilities,  and  showed 
some  talent  in  military  campaigning.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  love  of  expense,  of  court  ceremonials,  of  being  constantly 
surrounded  by  armies  of  court  officials,  and  by  his  attainment 
of  the  regal  dignity,  but  his  most  worthy  claim  to  our  consider¬ 
ation  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  charming  wife, —  Sophie 
Charlotte,  termed  by  Leibnitz  *  une  des  princesses  les  plus  ac- 
‘  complies  de  la  terre :  ’  she  was  also  called  the  Republican  or 
Philosophic  Queen.  She  attracted  great  attention  in  early 
youth  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  ‘  Mercure  Galant,’  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  enthusiastic  in  describing  the 
charms  of  her  person  ;  the  brilliant  delicacy  of  her  complexion, 
her  prodigious  quantity  of  beautiful  black  hair,  her  large  blue 
soft  eyes,  and  her  fine  black  eyebrows,  ‘  as  delicately  traced  as 
‘  though  done  with  a  compass,’  her  delicately  chiselled  nose,  her 
carnation  lips,  and  very  white  teeth.  She  spoke  perfectly  several 
languages,  played,  sung,  and  danced  to  perfection,  was  sprightly 
in  repartee,  playful  in  manner,  and  so  well  versed  and  quick¬ 
witted  in  all  the  topics  of  debate  in  religion  and  philosophy 
that  she  was  sometimes  more  than  a  match  for  Leibnitz  himself, 
wanting  to  know,  he  said,  *  le  pourquoi  du  pourquoi.’  She  was 
very  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  intelligence,  and  especially 
of  that  of  Leibnitz,  of  whom  she  wrote  and  spoke  as  *  le  grand 
‘  Leibnitz,’  evidently  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  disgust,  for  he  spitefully 
calls  that  philosopher  a  ‘  wiseacre.’  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  ,  on  her  deathbed  she  said  she  was  very  happy,  for  now  she 
was  going  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  about  a  great  many  things  on 
which  she  oould  get  no  information  from  Leibnitz,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  the  king  the  spectacle  of  a  court  funeral,  at  which  he 
could  display  all  his  magnificence.  She  was  quietly  satirical  on 
the  king’s  love  of  ceremony.  *  Leibnitz,’  she  wrote,  ‘  talked  to 
‘  me  about  the  infinitely  little,  Mon  Dieu,  as  if  I  did  not  know 
*  enough  of  that ;  ’  and  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  her  joint 
coronation  with  the  king,  when  Frederic  was  absorbed  in  the 
august  nature  of  the  ceremony,  she  took,  to  Mr.  Carlyle’s  in¬ 
tense  delight,  a  delicate  pinch  of  snuAT, — a  quiet  protest  on  her 
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part,  which  drew  down  a  fulminating  look  from  the  injured 
monarch. 

Frederic  William  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1713.  Neither  in  mind  or  body  did  he  in  anything  resemble 
his  parents.  Mean,  avaricious,  illiterate,  brutal,  choleric,  and 
intem|)erate,  tliis  odious  monarch  formed  as  direct  a  contrast  to 
the  frail  form  and  refined  manners  of  his  father,  and  the  vivacity, 
intelligence,  and  deliaite  sensibility  of  his  mother,  as  it  is  pos> 
sible  to  conceive.  Nevertheless  — 

‘  Nature  well  known  no  prodigies  remain, 

Comets  are  regular  and  Wharton  plain.’ 

The  fact  is,  that  l.e  was  an  only  son  and  a  spoilt  child,  whose 
violent  and  contradictory  spirit  had  never  been  placed  under 
the  slightest  control.  His  stature  was  short,  his  habit  of  body 
full  and  sanguineous,  his  form  ungainly,  and  his  tem])er  and 
spirit  of  opposition  ungovernable.  As  a  child  his  refractory 
spirit  displayed  itself  in  swallowing  buckles,  in  threatening  to 
jump  out  of  window,  and  in  stuffing  his  clothes  into  the  fire. 
No  attempt,  unfortunately,  was  made  to  check  his  wilful  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  consequence  was  he  grew  up  the  most  boorish 
sovereign  who  lias  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  any  of  his  teachers,  and  to  learn  any  of  the  accomplishments 
fit  for  a  prince.  But  he  set  himself  to  work  with  all  his  might  to 
acquire  habits  odious  both  to  the  king  and  queen.  His  nig- 
gai^ly  nature  as  a  child  affected  his  mother  with  horror;  and  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  from  his  father,  his  great  delight  was  to 
ape  the  barrack  coarseness  of  the  drill  corporal,  and  to  maltreat 
a  little  company  of  boy  soldiers  whom  he  got  ti^ether  on  the 
sly.  His  mother  died,  unfortunately,  while  he  was  still  young. 
It  was  determined  to  see  if  a  marriage  at  eighteen  would  have 
any  effect  in  humanising  the  young  monster. 

The  prospect  did  not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one  for  his  wife. 
Sophie  Charlotte  had  been  horrified  at  the  tales  brought  her  of 
his  savage  bearing  towards  the  other  sex. .  Once  only  had  he 
been  a  Corydon,  and  that  to  Caroline  of  Anspach,  his  cousin, 
afterwards  Queen  of  England,  who  seems  to  have  laughed  at 
his  clumsy  attentions  as  she  would  at  the  gambols  of  a  young 
walrus.  However,  he  was  married  to  Sophie  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  George  I.,  one  year  older  than  himself;  a  lady  who  seems 
to  have  liad  an  estimable  character,  and  to  have  borne  the 
inflictions  such  a  marriage  entailed  upon  her  with  exemplair 
patience.  Frederic  William  claimed  great  virtue  to  himaen 
for  his  constancy  to  his  wife;  bat,  to  say  the  truth,  the  only 
notice  we  have  ^  an  attempted  infidelity  does  not  exhibit  him 
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as  a  fit  subject  for  the  tender  passion.  Twenty-five  years  after 
marriage,  his  daughter  tells  us,  he  fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Pannewitz,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen ;  and  finding  some 
difficulty  in  catching  *  le  style  amoureux,’  ‘  voulait  commencer 
‘  le  roman  par  la  fin;’  till  one  day  the  unhappy  lady,  after  a 
year’s  persecution,  put  an  end  to  his  coarse  importunities  by 
striking  him  with  clenched  fist  on  the  face,  so  that  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

No  sooner  did  he  mount  the  throne  than  he  changed  the 
whole  system  of  government  and  administration.  Kammer- 
junker,  Kammerherm,  and  the  whole  legion  of  court  oflScials, 
were  sent  adrift.  Science,  letters,  and  refinement  were  treated 
with  undeviating  contempt ;  a  new  order  of  precedence  was 
established,  in  which  the  humblest  and  stupidest  subaltern  was 
treate<l  with  more  favour  than  the  highest  merit  and  the  noblest 
intelligence.  To  turn  Prussia  into  one  huge  barrack  yard,  with 
a  large  army  add  a  full  treasury,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
king’s  life. 

His  system  of  administration  and  his  economical  ability  in 
managing  the  crown  lands  was,  if  we  except  the  capricious  ty¬ 
ranny  which  he  showed  in  this  and  in  every  department, 
worthy  of  praise  ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  goes  into  rhapsodical  ecstacies 
of  admiration  (to  justify  which  he  has  recourse  to  the  lucu¬ 
brations  of  Sauerteig),  to  the  effect  that  the  worst  barbarities 
of  an  illiterate  drunken  tyrant  and  buffoon  were  amply  atoned 
for  by  being  a  good  bailiff  of  his  own  farms,  by  eating  bacon 
and  greens,  sitting  on  wooden  chairs,  and  using  soap  and  water 
with  unimpeachable  regularity. 

Frederic  William  at  his  death  left  a  force  of  89,000  soldiers 
in  such  discipline  as  the  world  had  never  seen  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fire-arms.  All  that  painful  precision  of  drill  and  stiff 
accoutrements  which  modern  armies  are  beginning  to  lay  aside, 
were  invented  in  the  Prussian  service.  The  troops  were  kept 
at  drill  so  constantly  that  mutiny  and  desertion  were  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  terrors  of  barbarous  punishment,  running  the 
gauntlet,  mutilations  of  ears  and  nose,  and  death.  From  the 
length  of  ibe  ribbons  of  their  pig-tails,  clown  to  the  buttons 
of  their  gaiters,  everything  was  the  subject  of  invariable  rule. 
The  king  himself,  scissors  in  hand,  would  sometimes  cut  an 
officer’s  skirts  to  the  prescribed  limit.  His  delight  in  ma- 
ncBuvring  was  extraordinary,  and  he  was  determined  his  whole 
&mily  should  share  it.  The  queen  and  princesses  were  obliged 
to  pass  the  day  on  the  ground  in  the  blazing  sun,  fainting 
with  heat  and  exhausted,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  looking  at  him  and  his  troops.  The  end  of 
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life  with  him  was  to  make  his  troops  march  v 
with  one  report,  blaze  away  in  battalions,  a: 
companies.  To  play  on  the  whole  mass,  says  a  witness,  like  I 
a  vast  piano,  and  then  in  the  evening  to  get  drunk  with  his  I 
generals  on  floods  of  beer  or  Rhenish  wine.  I 

The  injustice,  suffering,  and  terror,  caused  by  keeping  | 
so  disproportionate  an  army,  and  by  the  inflexible  severity  | 
of  recruiting,  is  inconceivable.  His  press-gangs  bunted  down  1 
soldiers  for  him  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  got  him  into 
constant  disputes  with  his  neighbours  ;  but  in  his  own  country 
they  ranged  without  mercy.  Tribes  of  industrious  Prus¬ 
sian  subjects  fled  from  the  corporal’s  stick  across  the  frontier, 
and  founded  towns  and  villages.  His  recruiting  ruffians  sur¬ 
rounded  villages  when  at  prayer  in  the  church,  and  conflicts 
ensued  with  the  exasperated  peasantry.  On  one  occasion  they 
fell  upon  a  congregation  while  the  sacrament  was  being  admi¬ 
nistered,  and  the  clergyman,  a  man  of  refinement  and  literary 
distinction,  died  of  horror  at  the  sacrilege.  Whole  schools  of 
boys  were  marked  off  for  the  king’s  service  by  a  red  neckcloth, 
and  the  head-money  paid  to  the  parents.  The  morale  of  such  an 
army  was  savage  in  the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  the  fright¬ 
ful  punishments,  desertion  was  common,  and  then  the  whole 
country  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Mutinies,  too,  were 
constantly  breaking  out.  Even  while  the  king  was  reviewing 
bis  own  colossal  guards,  bullets  would  whistle  past  his  ears,  and 
stray  ramrods  be  shot  into  the  palace ;  and  once  a  conspiracy 
was  discovered  amongst  the  troops  to  bum  Potsdam,  and  desert 
diuing  the  fire. 

We  know  not  how  much  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  affected  his  notorious  mania,  and  his  love  for  huge  soldiers, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  Austria  from  the  real  in¬ 
crease  of  his  army.*  But  it  seems  improbable  that  he  should 
have  carried  mere  dissimulation  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch  as  to 
have  his  3000  Potsdam  giants  painted  in  full  length,  and  the 
,  sergeant-major  carved  in  stone ;  and  that,  when  in  ill-health,  he 
should  order  200  of  them  upstairs  to  tramp  through  the  palace, 
and  enliven  his  hypochondriacal  fancies.  WiHiclmina  tells  us 
this  regiment  was  called  the  Canal  des  Graces,  since  the  surest 
way  of  propitiating  this  enlightened  monarch’s  favour  was  by  ( 
procuring  him,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  a  lanky  private  for  ] 
the  Potsdam  guards.  A  regular  tariff  was  drawn  up, —  every 
inch  above  six  feet  was  worth  hundreds  of  thalers.  Ge- 


*  Vehse,  Geschichte  des  Preussichen  Hofs,  ii.  286. 
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neral  Schmettau  received -5000  thalers,  and  an  appointment 
for  his  sister  to  a  religious  foundation,  for  one  recruit ;  and  the 
bill  for  the  Irish  recruit,  Kirkland,  of  7000  thalers,  is  yet 
in  existence.  An  Austrian  ambassador,  much  above  six  feet, 
was  kidnapped  by  mistake  by  the  Prussian  press-gangs ;  and  a 
tall  carpenter  was  inveigled  into  making  a  box  big  enough 
to  hold  himself,  and  then  into  getting  inside  it,  being  shut  in 
and  carried  off :  when  the  box  was  again  opened  he  was 
found  dead. 

This  military  mania  stopped  short  at  the  manoeuvring.  Of 
actual  fighting  the  King  saw  next  to  none.  He  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ;  and  he  got  drunk  to  the 
memory  of  it  every  year  with  his  generals,  when,  the  ladies 
being  excluded,  the  king  danced  with  his  military  guests. 
He  used  his  army  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was,  strange  to 
say,  against  Charles  XII.,  the  wild  Viking  of  the  North,  from 
whom  he  had  wrung  that  most  important  strip  of  territory  so 
much  coveted  by  the  Great  Elector,  —  the  country  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Feene,  and  Pomeranian  Half,  with  its  three 
outlets  into  the  Baltic. 

But  it  was  in  the  negotiations  in  which  Frederic  William 
participated  that  Prussia  first  took  rank  as  an  European  Power. 
He  was  formally  recognised  as  such  by  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  in 
which  he  sided  with  France  and  England  to  restore  the  balance 
of  power,  endangered  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Spain.  Austria,  however,  knew  too  well  the  capricious  temper 
of  Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Spain,  to  count  very  strongly  on  her 
friendship,  and  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  probability  of  being 
left  isolated  in  Europe.  She  accordingly  determined  to  detach 
Frederic  William  from  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  This  was 
not  very  difiScult.  The  Prussian  monarch  prided  himself  on  his 
Germanism,  which  principally  displayed  itself  in  his  hatred 
of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  Everything  French 
was  his  abhorrence  ;  he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  a  French¬ 
man  without  an  oath,  and,  as  he  boasted,  spat  whenever  he  saw 
one.  Next  to  the  French,  he  hated  the  English,  as  a  supercilious 
race,  *  Hoffdrtige  Leute,'  and  their  land  as  a  *  S'unden-land' 
Hand  of  sin).  He  suspected,  too,  that  the  two  courts  looked 
down  on  him  as  a  parvenu  monarch.  The  Court  of  Vienna 
despatched  Count  Seckendorf,  a  sly  and  adroit  diplomatist  and 
soldier,  to  Berlin.  Seckendorf  bought  over  Grumkow  —  a 
Prussian  general,  who,  though  a  sot,  hypocrite,  traitor,  and 
poltroon,  was  the  chosen  friend  of  the  king,  and  governed  the 
clownish  monarch  by  his  superior  finesse  and  understanding. 
Grumkow  got  up  a  scene  to  introduce  Seckendorf,  as  though  by 
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accident,  to  the  king’s  smoking-room ;  and  once  a  member  of 
that  tobacco-parliament,  the  two  rogues  tc^ether  governed  the 
king,  and  made  him  the  humble  servant  of  Austria  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

By  knowing  when  to  be  silent  and  when  to  speak  ;  by  coaxing, 
joking,  flattering  and  resisting,  by  humouring  every  weakness 
and  every  folly,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  that  pliancy  of 
humour  which  follows  a  burst  of  ungovernable  passion,  they 
made  the  monarch,  who  was  the  terror  of  his  subjects,  a  mere 
instrument  in  their  hands,  and  got  to  know  his  nature  so  well 
that  they  could  play  on  him  as  on  a  pipe.  But  more  especially 
they  ingratiated  themselves  vvith  him  by  giving  him  good 
dinners,  whieh,  of  course,  were  paid  for  by  Austria.  For, 
though  he  kept  such  a  table  himself  that  the  stcHuachs  of  his 
wife  and  children  loathed  the  food  he  gave  them,  yet  he  will¬ 
ingly  dined  well  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  ‘  S.  M.  dina 

*  hier,’  writes  Grumkow,  ‘  chez  moi  comme  un  loup,  soupa  de 
‘  meme,  se  soula,  et  s’en  alia  a  minuit.’ 

The  anecdotes  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of  this  king  are 
endless,  and  all  excite  one  emotion — disgust.  Destitute  of  all 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  human  nature,  to  inflict  pain 
seemed  the  chief  pleasure  of  his  existence.  His  bamboo  cane 
was  laid  on  everybody  w’ithin  his  reacli.  People  fled  before 
him  in  the  streets,  and  bolted  their  doors.  One  day  a  person  in 
the  streets  ran  away,  and  he  sent  after  him :  the  man  being 
questioned  said  he  ran  away  for  fear :  *  You  should  love,  love, 

*  love  me,  you  villain,  not  fear,’  said  the  king,  with  a  blow  at 
every  word.  He  thrashed  the  judges  of  his  criminal  court 
one  by  one  for  condemning  a  soldier  for  burglary,  and  knocked 
some  of  their  teeth  out ;  he  struck  an  officer  in  the  face,  who 
drew  a  pistol  and  blew  his  brains  out  before  him.  When  sick, 
he  lamented  his  incapacity  to  thrash  everybody  be  liad  a  fancy 
for  thrashing,  and  the  bulletins  of  his  convalescence  contained 
the  passage: — ‘His  majesty  is  better,  andf  lias  thrashed  a  ju^e 
‘  to-day.’  He  had  a  passion  for  building,  and  sentenced  men  to 
build  tine  houses  whether  they  could  attbrd  it  or  no,  and  many 
bankruptcies  were  the  consequence.  Academies  and  professors 
were  treated  with  insult.  He  made  one  of  his  court  fools  argue 
before  tlie  University  of  Frankfurt,  on  the  theme  ‘Learned 

*  men  arc  charlatans  and  blockheads.’  Leibnitz,  the  friend  of 
his  mother,  he  said  ‘  was  a  fool  of  a  fellow,  not  fit  for  a  sentinel.’ 
To  the  Academy  of  Sciences  he  gave  for  discussion  ‘  the  reason 

*  why  champagne  effervesces,’  which  discussion  they  wittily 
avoided  by  asking  for  fif  ty  bottles  for  tlie  necessary  experiments. 
And  he  kept  a  learned  weak  man,  Gundling,  at  his  court  as  a  fool. 
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tortured  and  nearly  killed  him  with  barbarous  practical  jokes,  and 
buried  him  in  a  wine  cask  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
clergy.  W olf,  the  philosopher,  was  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
country  on  pain  of  the  halter,  because  he  had  been  told  his 
philosophy  on  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  would  lead  his  grena¬ 
diers  to  mutiny.  Manteufel,  a  friend  of  Wolf’s,  wrote^  ‘  Tout 

*  sujet  en  ce  pays-ci,  de  quelque  condition  qu’il  soit,  est  regard6 
‘  comme  un  esclave  ne.’  Even  the  privileged  Grumkow  wrote, 

*  Le  bon  IMeu  me  fera  voir  une  porte  pour  sortir  de  cette 
‘  maiidite  galere !  ’ 

Such  beyond  question  was  King  Frederic  William ;  yet  Mr. 
Carlyle  does  not  scruple  to  take  him  under  his  peculiar  protec¬ 
tion,  and  in  describing  this  truculent  and  besotted  monstrosity 
of  kingship  gives  utterance  to  such  nonsense  as  this  : — 

‘  A  wild  man,  wholly  in  earnest ;  veritable  as  the  old  rocks,  and 
with  a  terrible  volcanic  fire  in  him,  too.  There  is  a  divine  idea  of 
fact  put  into  him,  the  genus  sham  never  hatefuller  to  any  man.  .  .  . 
...  A  just  man,  too,  would  not  wrong  any  man  ...  a  just  man,  1 
say,  and  a  valiant  and  veracious.  .  .  .  He  was  a  very  arbitrary  king. 
But  then  a  good  deal  of  his  arbitrium,  or  sovereign  will,  was  that  of 
the  Eternal  Heavens  as  well,  and  did  exceedingly  behove  to  be  done 

if  the  earth  would  prosper . 1  find,  except  Samuel  Johnson,  no 

man  of  equal  veracity  with  Frederic  William  in  that  epoch . 

Full  of  sensitiveness,  rough  as  he  was,  and  shaggy  of  skin . I 

confess  his  value  to  me,  in  these  sad  times,  is  rare  and  great.’ 

Frederic  the  Great  was  bom  on  Sunday,  January  24.  1712, 
about  mid-day,  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  Frederic  I.  The 
christening,  a  week  afterwards,  took  place  with  great  splendour, 
the  Czar  of  Kussia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  George  I., 
Elector  of  Hanover,  were  among  the  godfathers  by  proxy. 
Frederic,  as  a  child,  w'as  very  beautiful ;  his  large  blue  burning 
eyes  were  already  remarkable  ;  those  eyes  which  possessed  such 
fascination  in  after  times,  and,  as  Mirabeau  said,  *  portaient 

*  au  gre  de  son  ame  heroique  la  seduction  ou  la  terreur.’  There 
exists  a  very  graceful  picture,  by  Pesne,  of  the  little  prince  at 
three  years  of  age,  beating  a  little  drum  and  looking  up  with 
bright  vivacity  at  his  sister  Wilhelmina,  about  three  years  older, 
who,  with  her  hair  stiffly  dressed  and  powdered,  looks  demurely 
out  of  the  picture  on  the  spectator,  while  a  negro  page  in  the 
background,  with  a  sentinel  in  the  distance,  gives  the  character 
of  the  place  and  epoch.  Madame  de  Roucoulles,  a  French  Pro¬ 
testant  refugee,  tlie  instructress  of  Frederic’s  father,  was  also 
his  own  \intil  the  age  of  six,  when  Duhau  de  Jandan,  a  young, 
ingenious,  and  kind-hearted  French  Protestant,  was  appointed 
his  preceptor.  With  Duhan  were  appointed  two  military 
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governors,  and  soon  a  company  of  little  boys  was  formed  as 
an  infant  regiment  for  Frederic  to  take  the  command  of: — 

‘  Dites  que  mon  berceau  fut  environne  d’armes, 

Que  je  fus  eleve  dans  le  sein  des  alarmes, 

Dans  le  milieu  des  camps  sans  faste  et  sans  grandeur, 

Par  un  pere  severe  et  rigide  censeur.’ 

•  {(Euvres,  tom.  x.  p.  221.) 

The  father  had  set  his  heart  upon  making  him  an  illiterate 
and  drunken  drill  sergeant  like  himself,  but  the  son  was  un¬ 
fortunately  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  affectionate ;  and  inspired 
by  Duhan  with  a  love  of  literature  and  making  verses  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  calamity,  he  also  had  a  passionate 
fondness  for  music,  and  became  an  exquisite  perfonner  on  the 
flute,  on  which  he  played  an  hour  or  two  every  day  till  the 
end  of  his  life  ;  he  also  had  a  dash  of  coquetry  alK>ut  him,  and 
was  proud  of  his  clustering  hair  and  of  his  small  feet;  but 
beneath  all  this,  acute  observers  remarked  extraordinary  in¬ 
telligence  and  generosity  of  nature.  The  favourite  expression 
of  Madame  de  Roucoulles  was,  ^e’est  un  esprit  ang61ique.* 
Herr  Von  Loen  writes,  ‘he  is  a  most  alert  and  vivacious 
‘  prince ;  he  has  fine  sprightly  manners,  and  shows  a  certain 
‘  kindly  sociality,  and  so  afiectionate  a  disposition  that  all 
‘  things  may  be  expected  of  him.’ 

But  the  accomplishments  and  vivacity  of  the  young  prince 
were  viewed  by  his  father  with  detestation;  that  good  could 
come  of  anything  so  different  from  his  own  grovelling  and 
boorish  habits  was  not  to  be  imagined  by  the  paternal  Bruin. 
Then  began  a  tragic  struggle  between  the  irrepressible  sparkling 
nature  of  the  young  boy  and  the  iron  will  of  his  savage  parent, 
in  which  the  whole  moral  nature  of  the  young  prince  was  so 
distorted  that  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  those  about  him  had 
reason  to  regret  the  barbarities  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  Fre¬ 
deric  William.  The  king  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  two  pe¬ 
dantic,  narrow-minded,  and  despotic  schemes  of  education.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  interdicted  the  teaching  of  ancient  history, 
and  also  of  Latin,  and  forbade  any  one  to  mention  it  to  him  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  instil  sound 
Protestant  views  into  his  son,  and  also  that  his  manners 
should  be  affable  and  familiar.  Under  the  severe  discipline 
to  which  the  unfortunate  prince  was  thus  subjected,  his  youth 
was  rapidly  consumed,  and  he  began,  as  Seckendorf  wrote, 
at  fourteen  to  look  prematurely  stiff  and  old.  But  as  he  grew 
older  it  became  more  and  more  diflScult  to  follow  his  father’s 
prescribed  rules  of  conduct ;  although  drenched  with  beer 
soup  as  a  child,  he  disliked  intoxication ;  the  drilling  and  re- 
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yiewing  became  more  and  more  hateful;  the  stiff,  military 
uniform  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  move  with  activity  or 
to  sit  still  in  ease,  was  especially  irksome,  he  called  it  his  sterbe- 
kittel,  or  grave  suit,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  throwing 
it  of}'.  Every  little  aberration  from  the  paternal  standard  was 
assiduously  brought  with  additions  to  Frederic  William’s  ears, 
who  began  to  hate  his  son  with  all  his  soul,  to  call  him  ‘  Quer- 
‘  pfeifer  und  Poet,’  *  fife-player  and  poet,’  *  Effeminirten  Kerl,’ 

*  effeminate  fellow,’  and  to  curse,  kick,  and  beat  him  with¬ 
out  mercy. 

The  troubles  which  ensued  in  the  family  of  Frederic  William 
were  well  known  to  the  world,  and  excited  attention  in  every 
court  in  Europe ;  but  the  smallest  journalist  of  that  time  felt 
more  compassion  for  the  victims  of  Frederic  William  than  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  intolerable  and  daily  tortures  of 
a  whole  family  are  treated  with  mockery  and  scorn,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  clumsily  gambols  and  gives  out  horse-laughs  amid 
the  despair  and  tears  of  women  and  children,  sneers  at  the 
bruises  of  a  young  princess  half  beaten  to  death,  utters  so¬ 
phistical  and  solemn  nonsense  about  the  ‘  doings  of  the  gods  * 
to  justify  the  murder  of  a  young  companion  of  the  prince; 
and  suppresses  in  many  cases  the  most  revolting  incidents 
of  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and,  in  fine,  outrages  all  notions 
of  decency,  manliness,  and  humanity.  The  last  hero  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  Francia,  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay  —  now  we 
have  Frederic  William.  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  after  his  fashion, 
conceived  a  character ;  but  his  creation  is  just  such  a  Prince 
Furioso  as  delights  schoolboys  and  apprentices  with  extra¬ 
vagant  antics  and  paroxysms  of  humorous  rage  in  some 
Christmas  extravaganza.  The  sight  on  the  stage  of  such  a 
grotesque  character  chopping  people’s  heads  off,  throwing  the 
crockery  about,  and  beating  men,  women,  and  children  is  not 
revolting,  because  we  know  that  no  blood  is  spilt  or  hearts 
broken,  or  whatever  damage  is  done  is  paid  for.  But  it  is 
revolting  to  see  such  a  character  paraded  about  in  history,  and 
described  only  from  a  humorous  point  of  view,  when  he  is 
dealing  with  real  axes  which  do  shed  blood,  and  subjecting  the 
helpless  women  and  children  of  his  family  to  most  inhuman 
treatment. 

W’^e  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  shown  considerable 
talent  in  constructing  such  a  lay  figure  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  these  intolerant  and  intolerable  heroes,  whom  he  is 
for  ever  preaching  up  to  the  world,  and  having  a  ghastly  sort 
of  similitude  to  life  when  he  has  got  hold  of  the  strings  to 
give  it  spasmodic  action.  But  having  once  fashioned  this 
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grotesque  monster  in  his  brain,  he  becomes  seized  with  the 
most  vehement  and  even  jealous  affection  for  his  creation,  and 
whatever  brutal  or  unmanly  excesses  are  committed,  there  is 
Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  stage-box,  as  it  were,  thrusting  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  shaking  his  sides  in  su])presaed  laughter,  and 
occasionally  breaking  into  rapturous  applause.  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
was  not  more  in  love  with  the  follies  of  her  clownish  son  than 
Mr.  Carlyle  with  the  disgusting  and  criminal  extravagances 
of  tliis  Royal  Tony  Lumpkin  of  his  imagination.  But  Mr. 
Carlyle,  although  he  has  outvied  the  most  adulatory  historiogra¬ 
phers  of  the  court  of  Prussia  in  the  exculpation  of  Frederic 
William,  feels  that  some  blame  must  be  thrown  somewhere, 
and  therefore  he  endeavours  to  turn  aside  upon  Grumkow  and 
Seckendorf,  and  upon  the  doulde  marriage  project  with  Eng¬ 
land,  the  indignation  which  the  recital  of  such  scenes  must 
necessarily  cause.  Grumkow  and  Seckendorf  were  tlie  Black 
Artists,  the  ‘  jMeerkatzen,’  the  Denaon  apes,  who  forced  the 
poor  Royal  Bear  to  beat  and  starve  his  daughters,  ill-treat  his 
wife,  and  try  to  strangle  his  son.  Grumkow  and  Seckendorf 
were  the  real  culprits.  The  poor  king  was  merely  possessed  by 
these  magicians,  and  was  conscious  to  himself  of  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  all  the  while,  and  of  no  wish  but  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

Now,  if  tliere  is  anything  which  can  increase  our  contempt 
for  the  cliaracter  of  Frederic  William,  it  is  tliat  he  who  was 
insensible  to  the  persuasions  of  high  principle,  reason,  affection, 
intelligence,  and  every  refined  influence,  should,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  played  with  like  a  puppet  by  two  such  barefaced  in¬ 
triguers  as  Grumkow  and  ^ckendorf,  men  who  spoke  con¬ 
temptuously  of  him  in  their  correspondence  as  ‘  Le  Gros,’  ‘  the 
‘  fat  fellow,’  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  perverse  irrational 
animal,  who  might,  by  due  management,  be  driven  like  an  ox 
to  the  shambles.  Everybody  about  the  court  of  Berlin  knew 
very  well  the  characters  of  Grumkow  and  Seckendorf  —  that 
they  were  venal,  treacherous,  and  deceitful,  and  that  Grum¬ 
kow,  esjtecially,  was  a  greedy  hypocritical  libertine ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  every  warning,  these  were  the  men  Frederic  William 
chose  for  his  boon  companions  and  best  friends,  llgen,  the 
best  foreign  minister  Prussia  then  possessed,  an  astute  and  able 
diplomatist,  and  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance, 
endeavoured  to  counteract  their  influence  in  vain ;  nor  did  the 
attempts  of  the  queen  or  the  English  ambassador  meet  with  more 
favour.  It  is  said  that  the  king  actually  raised  his  foot  to  kick 
the  English  ambassador  when  he  had  tlie  proofs  of  Grumkow’s 
treachery  in  his  hand,  and  wished  His  jSIajesty  to  see  them.  The 
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spirit  of  opposition  and  passionate  contradiction  early  mani¬ 
fested,  was  so  strong  in  him  till  his  dying  day  that  be  was  deaf 
to  all  entreaty  and  all  remonstrance,  and  not  amenable  to  any 
influence  but  tlmt  of  these  two  fawning  and  shameless  parasites, 
who  despised  him  while  they  gave  in  to  his  humours,  watched 
for  his  weaknesses,  devoured  his  bounty,  and  betrayed  his 
country. 

The  same  entire  want  of  judgment,  honesty,  and  good  faith 
characterised  all  his  negotiations  with  England  about  the  marriage 
of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the  Princess  Amelia.  But  a  retribution 
was  reserved  for  him ;  he  fancied  that  he  was  deserving  merito¬ 
riously  of  Austria  by  the  refusal ;  when  no  sooner  had  he  pledged 
himself  to  marry  his  son  to  the  Princess  of  Bevem,  recommended 
by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  than  Austria  changed  her  policy  to¬ 
wards  England,  and  advocated  the  English  marriage.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  the  king  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  deadly  agony  of 
remorse  at  the  reflection  that  he  had  nearly  killed  his  son,  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  peace  and  future  of  his  whole  family,  and  broken  his 
word,  in  a  fruitless  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  foreign 
Power.  He  had  played  the  tyrant,  the  valet  and  the  dupe, 
been  a  bad  husband  and  a  bad  father,  all  to  find  himself  an 
object  of  contempt  to  the  Power,  to  gain  whose  favour  he  had 
degraded  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  country.  ‘  There 

*  stands  one  that  will  avenge  me,’  said  he,  in  after  times, 
pointing  to  the  young  prince ;  and  writhing  under  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  humiliations  he  had  both  suffered  and  inflicted, 
he  looked  for  an  avenger  in  the  son  be  had  so  brutally  and 
cruelly  outraged. 

Mr.  Carlyle  endeavours  to  bring  in  the  testimony  of  his  son 
in  after  times,  as  favourable  evidence  for  Frederic  William. 
But  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  appreciate  the  filial 
feeling  and  delicacy  with  which  Frederic  simply  hints  at  the 
domestic  troubles  of  his  father,  and  insinuates  the  fault  may 
have  been  with  the  children. 

That  king  who  never  after  his  accession  molested  the  enemies 
of  his  youth,  and  used  to  point  with  a  smile  to  men  living  in 
security,  by  whom  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  was  not 
the  man  to  heap  contumely  on  the  memory  of  his  father;  nor 
as  a  son,  we  should  imagine,  was  he  singular  in  a  wish  to  save 
his  father’s  reputation  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  As  counter 
evidence  there  exist  the  letters  of  Frederic,  written  at  the  time, 
and  his  attempted  flight  from  intolerable  persecution  —  the 
memoirs  of  his  sister,  and  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses. 

*  My  youth,’  wrote  Frederic  to  the  Marquis  d’Argens,  many 
years  afterwards,  ‘  was  sacrificed  to  my  father.’ 
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Mr.  Carlyle  has  unfortunately  become  so  enamoured  of  the 
unseemly  countenance  of  Frederic  William,  that  he  has  very 
much  neglected  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  the  portraits 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  of  the  Queen, 
are  very  insufficiently  given ;  and  the  development  of  the  youth 
Frederic,  which  is  the  topic  of  these  two  large  volumes  of  1,300 
pages,  is  really  not  delineated  with  that  unity  and  fulness 
which  the  subject  requires.  He  has  also  miss^  much  of  the 
tender  and  pathetic  in  the  relation  which  subsisted  between 
the  different  members  of  the  family,  and  especially  between 
Frederic  and  his  sister  Wilhelmina.  Out  of  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam’s  ten  children,  these  two,  from  their  superior  cleverness 
and  vivacity,  appear  to  have  attracted  his  hatred  in  an  es- 

Eecial  degree.  Amid  the  turmoil  and  terrors  of  the  palace 
fe,  the  affection  of  the  brother  and  sister  was  their  only 
consolation.  They  were  somewhat  similar  in  temperament, 
both  sprightly,  both  witty,  both  fond  of  literature  and  music, 
and  both  sarcastic.  From  the  Roman  Comique  of  Scarron 
they  gave  nick-names  to  the  habituds  of  the  Court,  and  they 
spoke  and  wrote  irreverently  of  papa,  as  Ragotin  (stumpy).  They 
exchanged  stolen  visits,  read  together,  composed  together,  and 
had  private  concerts  of  music  together ;  Frederick  played  on  his 
flute,  and  AYilhelmina  on  her  lute,  which  instruments  they 
christened  principe  and  principessa  respectively,  Frederic  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  his  destiny  never  to  be  enamoured  of  any 
other  principessa;  and  on  one  occasion  when  Wilhelmina  was 
ill  of  an  infectious  malady,  Frederic  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  visited  her. 

There  is  a  scene  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  is  to 
us  a  very  touching  one,  and  highly  illustrative  of  Frederic’s 
affectionate  character  as  a  boy,  before  his  feelings  had 
been  entirely  blunted  by  ill-usage.  After  a  long  course  of 
ill-treatment,  he  sat  one  day  at  the  table  of  his  father,  when 
the  queen  and  several  visitors  were  present;  a  huge  silver  tan¬ 
kard  of  wine  kept  circling  round.  Emboldened  by  the  wine, 
he  uttered  aloud  frequent  complaints  of  his  intolerable  position ; 
and  then,  affection  getting  the  mastery  over  his  fears,  he  went 
and  kissed  the  king’s  hand,  and  threw  himself  sobbing  on  his 
neck.  The  king  was  touched,  and  for  a  few  days  spared  Frede¬ 
ric  the  usual  cuffs  and  kicks.  But  he  soon  commenced  again, 
declaring  that  he  saw  the  bad  spirits  in  his  son’s  heart  in  thirty 
places.  He  not  only  hated  Frederic  for  what  he  called  effe¬ 
minate  practices,  love  of  reading,  music,  and  polite  amusements, 
dislike  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  refusing  to  get  drunk,  but  the 
crazy  monarch  began  to  be  jealous  of  him  as  the  ‘  rising  sun.’ 
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The  scenes  in  the  household  became  worse  and  worse,  until 
Frederic  William  had  a  fit  of  gout  and  hypochondria,  brought 
on,  not  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  us  believe,  by  excess  of 
hunting  and  killing  3602  head  of  wild  swine,  but  as  his 
daughter  informs  us,  by  an  habitual  excess  of  drinking.  And 
then,  from  that  time  until  the  catastrophe  which  nearly  termi¬ 
nated  the  prince’s  life,  the  king’s  conduct  was  that  of  a  mad¬ 
man  and  a  savage.  In  a  celebrated  article  which  formerly 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  it  was  said  that  ‘  the  palace 
‘  at  Berlin  was  hell,  and  the  king  the  most  execrable  of  fiends, 

‘  a  man  between  Moloch  and  Puck and  if  the  king  appears 
otherwise  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  book,  it  is  because  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
perverted  the  evidence  or  given  mutilated  extracts.* 

We  prefer  to  pass  over  the  disgusting  details  of  his  incredible 
barbarity  and  brutality,  which  are  easily  accessible,  and  which 
no  one  before  Mr.  Carlyle  ever  disputed.  But  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  on  what  principle  these  facts,  painful  as  they  are,  do  not 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  in  a  work  purporting  to  be 
a  history  of  the  youth  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

To  take  one  single  example  of  these  strange  omissions.  Of 
the  days  of  agony  and  suspense  in  which  the  mother  and  sister 
of  Frederic  were  left  till  they  knew  the  result  of  the  court- 
martial  on  the  prince  and  his  companion  Katte,  we  find  no 
account  in  these  volumes.  The  king  ordered  the  form  of  a 
trial  to  be  gone  through  on  the  prince  and  on  Katte ;  but  it 
AVas  a  mere  form — he  substituted  his  own  judgment  in  both  cases 
for  that  of  the  court-martial.  Katte  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  intriguing  with  the  ‘  rising 
‘sun’  being  expressly  inserted  in  the  judgment  as  the  main 
crime.  Now  as  far  as  the  cruelty  of  the  king  is  concerned,  it 
can  be  no  extenuation  to  make  out  that  Katte  was  not  executed 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince — he  ordered  him  to  be  so ;  the 
barbarity  is  morally  the  same;  but  still  weak  human  nature 
draws  a  distinction  between  intention  and  execution,  and  does 
not  regard  with  quite  the  same  horror  the  man  who  attempts  an 
assassination  as  the  man  who  succeeds,  although  the  failure  may 
be  a  matter  of  chance.  The  judgment  always,  in  such  cases, 
endeavours  to  insert  a  locus  pcenitentice  for  the  transgressor, 
although  it  may  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  And  of  this  feeling 


*  We  are  aware  that  some  subtraction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  but  we  do  not  find,  when 
we  compare  her  statements  with  contemporary  evidence,  that  she  has 
blackened  her  father’s  character  unnecessarily. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  takes  advantage  in  following  Preuss  and  asserting 
that  Frederic  did  not  see  the  execution  of  his  friend.  Kanke, 
who  has  written  since  Preuss,  has  examined  the  authorities,  and 
says,  ‘  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
‘  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  prince,  near  the  guard- 
‘  house  above  the  Millgate  (in  the  fortress  of  Ciistrin).’*  Katte 
was  brought  from  Berlin  after  the  sentence,  expressly  to  have 
his  head  cut  off  at  Ciistrin,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  under  the 
prince’s  eyes.  The  journey  was  for  no  other  purpose.  He  tra¬ 
velled  all  night,  the  distance  being  about  sixty  miles,  with  the 
chaplain  in  thecarriage,  and  an  escort  of  dragoon8,and  was  brought 
into  the  fortress  in  the  grey  of  a  November  morning.  The  prince 
was  made  to  appear  at  his  window — the  place  of  execution  was 
immediately  under  it;  and  there  Katte  stood  with  a  circle  of 
officials  around  him,  stripping  for  death.  F rederi<j  offered  his  life, 
his  liberty,  his  right  to  the  crown,  anything  if  they  would  only 
stay  the  execution,  and  let  him  send  to  the  king.  ‘Mon  cher 
‘  Katte,’  cried  he,  ‘  je  vous  demande  mille  pardons.’  Katte  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Monseigneur,  vous  n’avez  rien  a  me  demander.’  Katte 
took  off  his  neckcloth,  and  turning  his  eyes  to  the  prince,  stood 
ready  to  die.  At  this  sight  Frederic  fainted.  AVhen  he  reco¬ 
vered,  all  was  over,  and  the  head  and  trunk  of  Katte  lay  placed 
together  on  the  ground.  Frederic  would  not  quit  the  window 
till  the  body  was  put  in  a  coffin  and  taken  away  about  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  then  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
spot  till  it  was  dark :  in  the  night  he  was  heard  to  rave  in  his 
sleep.  Surely  that  winter  day’s  agony  was  an  invention  worthy 
of  Carrier  of  Nantes,  or  Fouquier  Tinvillc.  Wilhelmina,  who 
must  have  heard  every  circumstance  of  the  tragic  event,  corro¬ 
borates  Kanke’s  account  in  every  important  particular ;  but 
Mr.  Carlyle,  leaving  Frederic  out  of  the  fatal  scene,  suggests 
that  sucli  doings  are  not  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  gods,  but 
does  not  say  w^t  god  Frederic  William  most  resembled,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  with  Saturn  or  Belial  that  he  makes  this  odious 
comparison.  A  complete  change  came  over  Frederic’s  moral 
nature  from  that  day.  Frank,  confiding,  affectionate,  and  tender¬ 
hearted,  wrong,  suffering,  and  helplessness  now  hardened  his 
heart,  steeled  his  sympathies,  and  perverted  his  moral  feelings. 
In  a  convict’s  dress,  within  the  four  bare  walls  of  a  prison,  with 
death  in  prospect,  the  fate  of  Katte  taught  him  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  world  —  that  no  human  md  could  avail  him  in  the 
face  of  brutal  and  irresistible  power.  If  he  had  news  from 

*  See  the  report  of  the  commandant  of  Custrin,  General  Lepel, 
quoted  by  Ranke. 
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without,  it  was  that  every  creature  who  had  either  shown  him 
favour  or  affection  was  undei^oing  martyrdom  for  his  sake. 

Frederic  William  appears  now  to  have  been  quite  mad. 
He  was  drunk  from  month’s  end  to  month’s  end.  To  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  when  ordered  by  his  government  to  solicit 
for  the  Crown  Prince,  he  talked  of  nothing  but  blood,  thirst¬ 
ing  for  vengeance  on  his  whole  family,  and  fancying  every¬ 
body,  except  Grumkow,  was  in  league  against  him.  He  wan¬ 
dered  about  from  room  to  room  in  the  night  like  one  possessed ; 
ordered  his  carriage  at  two  in  the  morning  to  drive  to  his  country 
house,  and  then  returned.  Wilhelmina,  after  her  narrow  escape, 
was  shut  up  in  confinement  and  starved.  Duhan,  the  Crown 
Prince’s  tutor,  was  banished  to  Memel.  The  bookseller  who 
supplied  the  prince  with  books  banishetl  too.  Exile  or  im¬ 
prisonment  was  the  doom  of  all  his  friends.  A  French  count 
who  had  lent  him  money  fled,  but  his  effigy  was  nailed  to  the 
gallows ;  and  Doris  Ritter,  a  pretty  girl  whose  singing  had 
attracted  the  Crown  Prince’s  notice,  was  flogged  through  the 
streets  by  the  beadle  and  sent  to  beat  hemp  for  three  years. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Crown  Prince  had  one  consolation 
left, — religion  and  the  Bible.  In  a  devotional  book  of  which 
Frederic  made  use  during  this  confinement,  was  found  a  pencil 
sketch,  the  figure  of  a  man  on  his  knees  with  two  swords  bang¬ 
ing  cross-wise  over  his  head,  and  beneath  it  a  quotation  from 
the  seventy-third  psalm,  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses ; 

‘  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
‘  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
‘  fainteth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion 
‘  for  ever.’  But  the  stupid  tyrant  would  not  even  leave  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  hk  religion.  Frederic’s  main  crime  was 
not  treason,  nor  immorality,  nor  even  attempting  to  run  away. 
His  father’s  blood  boiled  within  him  at  the  thought  that  hie  son 
held  the  cursed  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  The 
king  had  some  dim  notions  about  religion,  but  of  one  point  he 
was  quite  sure,  that  predestination,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  as  well 
as  Wolf’s  philosophy,  led  to  desertion  and  the  devil.  One  fixed 
idea  took  possession  of  the  paternal  mind,  that  his  son,  if  he 
escaped  the  hangman  at  all,  should  no  longer  hold  that  accursed 
tenet 

At  length,  while  the  prince  himself  expected  death,  after  the 
royal  family,  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  all  ranks  of  people  had 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  been  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  had  in¬ 
terceded,  the  king  consented  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Frederic  on 
condition  that  he  would  take  an  oath  to  obey  him  blindly,  without 
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reservation,  in  every  particular,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
predestination.  Special  ministers  and  t^hers  were  appointed  to 
argue  orthodox  views  about  free  will  into  Frederic’s  mind.  The 
result  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  prince  was  not  ready 
to  undergo  martyrdom  for  bis  opinion,  and  nominally  abandoned 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  but  his  inquiring  spirit  soon  ceased  to 
look  at  the  question  in  a  theological  light,  the  dispute  took  him 
into  the  regions  of  philosophy,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire. 

The  prince  came  out  of  prison  only  to  live  under  intolerable 
restraint  in  the  town  adjoining  the  fortress.  But  ‘  soffri  e 
*  taci  ’  became  henceforward  his  motto.  He  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  men  sworn  with  trembling  to  obey  God  and 
Frederic  William.  He  was  never  to  be  alone ;  every  word 
and  every  action  were  to  be  strictly  observed,  writing,  reading, 
and  music  strictly  forbidden.  The  prince’s  directors  asked  for 
permission  to  let  the  prince  have  books  on  finance  and  police. 

‘  People  learn  nothing  from  books,’  said  the  king.  Besides  all 
this,  his  allowance  of  money  was  insufficient  even  for  his  small 
establishment,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  subscribed 
sums  of  money  to  enable  him  to  live.  The  officials,  too,  placed 
to  keep  watch  over  him,  executed  their  orders  with  all  possible 
leniency,  and,  seeing  doubtless  their  future  sovereign  in  the 
Crown  Prince,  treated  him  with  a  kindness  and  sympathy  he 
had  never  met  with  from  the  king  or  his  advisers. 

The  king  at  first  upbraided  him  by  letter  with  his  petii 
maitre  ways  and  his  French  predilections,  telling  him  all  his 
learning  and  fine  tastes  had  brought  him  to  dirt  and  nothingness, 
and  usually  ended  with  allusion  to  the  cursed  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination.  Frederic  began  to  fear  that  even  at  that  distance 
it  would  be  impossible  to  live  without  offence,  and  so  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  what,  to  his  proud  temperament,  must  have  been 
an  intolerable  step, — to  make  the  main  author  of  his  misfortunes, 
that  member  of  the  commission  who  had  threatened  him  with 
the  rack  at  his  examination,  his  confidant  and  ally.  Frederic,  , 
in  his  communion  wtith  the  arch-hypocrite,  completely  outdid 
him  in  his  own  weapons  of  artifice  and  dissimulation.  Once  or 
twice  he  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  to  see  if  there 
was  a  human  heart  in  the  fiilse  man,  but  finding  there  was  not, 
he  returned  to  his  scoffing  worldliness  of  tone,  and  a  boisterous 
air  of  affected  frankness.  He  gained  his  purpose  and  found  a 
defender  in  Grumkow,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  depend  upon 
an  hypocritical,  treacherous  poltroon  and  parasite,  existing  by 
the  breath  of  the  king’s  favour.  This  correspondence  is  of 
inestimable  value  for  gaining  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
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Frederic,  and  deserves  a  far  more  serious  and  a  widely  different 
interpretation  from  that  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  it  or  that 
we  here  have  space  for.  Frederic  at  once  from  a  boy  rises  up 
to  a  man  in  worldly  dealing  and  diplomatic  cunning.  The  irony 
of  the  spirited  you^  breaks  constantly  through  the  veil  he  throws 
around  his  thoughts,  and  Grumkow,  though  captivated  to  his 
service,  must  have  felt  a  dim  and  constant  suspicion  whether 
the  Crown  Prince  was  not  mocking  and  scorning  him  while 
making  use  of  his  intriguing  services.  Grumkow  undertook  to 
manage  the  king,  to  instruct  Frederic  what  letters  to  write, 
how  he  and  his  keepers  should  behave,  and  what  tone  to  take  in 
certain  letters  to  himself,  which  might  be  shown  to  the  king. 
So  there  was  a  double  current  of  correspondence  between  Fre¬ 
deric  and  Grumkow;  some  written  for  Grumkow’s  private 
perusal,  and  some  for  Grumkow  to  show  to  the  king,  in  which 
Frederic  was  to  protest  affection  for  the  king,  desire  for  his  long 
life,  contrition  for  his  own  faults,  and  content  with  his  present 
destiny.  With  what  bitterness  of  heart  must  the  young  prince, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  knave,  have  exhorted  Grumkow  to  frank¬ 
ness  in  a  passage  like  the  following :  *  La  fausset^  marque 

*  une  grande  haine  pour  ceux  envers  qui  on  la  met  en  usage.’ 
But  to  Grumkow  the  irony  of  his  letters  passed  without  notice ; 
and  a  couple  of  them,  in  which  it  was  most  apparent,  the  old 
dupe  showed  about  with  pride  to  his  friends  as  ‘  lettres  fort 

*  spirituelles.’  Knowing  well  that  Grumkow  was  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  king  and  dared  not  leave  liim,  he  was  always 
sighing  for  his  company,  drinking  bis  health,  extolling  the 
pleasure  of  his  society,  and  planning  journeys  together  which 
he  knew  could  not  be  executed.  He  so  far  succeeded  in  cozening 
the  old  rogue  that  he  actually  got  him  to  commit  himself  to 
verse.  He  addressed  as  ‘Mon  tres-cher  et  genereux  ami; ’  ‘ mon 
‘tr^-cher  ami,  tr^-cher  et  genereux  Cassubien,’  the  man  whose 
acquaintance  be  dropped  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it,  and  whose 
memory,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  on  his  death,  was  held  in  uni¬ 
versal  execration,  and  on  whom  he  composed  a  stinging  epitaph ; 
and  it  surely  is  a  most  singular  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  after  filling  so  many  pages  with  the  doings  of  Grum¬ 
kow,  that  his  book  should  give  us  no  information  that  his  Black 
Artist  died  more  than  a  year  before  Frederic  William. 

This  correspondence  was,  however,  nearly  broken  off  while 
the  prince’s  marriage  was  being  negotiated,  and  Frederic  saw 
himself  about  to  be  condemned  to  a  detested  union,  which  should 
render  him,  perhaps,  a  celibate  in  all  but  in  name.  The  king' 
d  etermined  to  marry  his  children  to  whomever  he  pleased,  and 
Grumkow  and  Seckendorf  determined  to  whom  he  should 
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please.  Wilhelmina,  after  unheard-of  cruelties,  consented  to 
accept  the  Markgraf  of  Baireuth,  and  such  was  her  andcipation 
of  the  marriage,  that  she  fainted  away  on  her  first  presentation 
to  her  future  husband.  It  was  represented  to  her  that  her 
consent  would  put  the  king  in  a  better  humour,  and  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  galley  life  of  her  brother,  and  she  con¬ 
sented.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after,  Frederic  William 
announced  to  his  son  that  he  was  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick  Bevcm,  a  cousin  of  !Maria 
Theresa.  Prince  Eugene  had  instructed  Seckendorf  to  get  the 
marriage  arranged  with  all  speed.  Seckendorf  had  bought 
Grumkow,  and  the  matter  was  concluded.  Frederic,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Grumkow,  and  seeing  no  hope,  wrote  to  his 
father  that  he  submitted  implicitly  to  his  will,  though,  as  it 
appears  from  a  subsequent  letter  to  Grumkow,  he  declared  him¬ 
self  ready  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  existence  rather  than 
take  so  fatal  a  step.  This  was  the  last  stage  of  what  ISlr. 
Carlyle  terms  Frederic’s  apprenticeship,  a  forced  assumption  of 
hypocrisy  and  a  hated  marriage.  He  complied;  was  married 
to  a  woman  for  whose  person  he  felt  repulsion,  and  for  whose 
mind  contempt;  who,  he  stud,  danced  like  a  goose,  and  who 
was  so  awkward  and  stupid  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  that  he 
cried,  before  a  crowd  of  people,  *Peste  soit  de  la  b^te!’  In 
assenting  to  the  marriage  he  expressed  himself  to  Grumkow 
thus :  *  Je  me  marierai,  mais  apr^  voil4  qui  est  fait,  et  bon 
‘jour,  Madame,  et  bon  chemin.  Vive  la  fiberte!’  He  kept 
his  word.  As  long  as  bis  father  lived  he  remained  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  wife,  but  after  that  he  lived  separately  from 
her,  visited  her  once  a  year  respectfully,  while  she  never  placed 
foot  in  his  palace.  ‘  A  quite  human  wedding,  now  and  after- 
‘  wards,’  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  this,  as  indeed  he  does  all  weddings. 

That  Frederic’s  feelings  underwent  any  real  change  towards 
his  father,  there  is  not  only  no  proof,  but  his  correspondence 
clearly  shows  the  contrary.  When  the  vigilance  and  restraint 
was  relaxed  around  him  after  his  marriage,  he  was  happier  than 
ever  he  had  been  before,  and  in  his  coimtry  retirement  and  in 
the  society  of  his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  forget  his  past 
grievances  and  the  existence  of  the  court  altogether ;  but  if  he 
was  brought  into  contact  with  his  father  he  found  his  position 
as  intolerable  as  ever.  The  king,  on  liis  part,  was  continually 
suspicious  that  the  prince  would  play  him  a  new  trick,  and  that 
his  submissive  conduct  was  mere  artifice  and  delusion.  When 
the  prince  wrote  to  be  reinstated  in  military  service,  he  replied 
he  knew  it  was  a  mere  device,  and  that  the  prince  would  prefer 
a  flute  master  with  a  dozen  flutes,  a  set  of  comic  actors  and 
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French  men  and  women,  and  a  big  theatre,  to  a  company  of 
grenadiers.'  Frederic  placed  upon  himself  the  severest  restraint, 
and  was  careful  never  to  go  beyond  the  most  ceremonious  pro¬ 
fessions  of  submission  and  duty,  and  never  to  be  found  tripping. 
But  the  task  was  a  hard  one.  He  Avrites  in  December,  1738, 
only  two  years  before  the  King’s  death,  to  his  friend  M.  de 
Camas :  — 

‘L’humcur  du  roi  s’est  aigri  si  fort  et  sa  haine  contre  ma  per- 
sonnc  s’est  manifestee  sur  tant  de  differentes  choses,  que  si  je  n’etais 
ce  que  je  suis  j’aurais  demandd  mon  cong6  d^  longtemps,  et  j’aimerais 
mieux  mendier  mon  pain  honorablement  autre  part  que  de  me  nour- 
rir  des  chagrins  qu’il  me  faut  d4vorer  ici ;  si  ma  physionomie  a  le 
malheur  de  lui  d4plaire,  qo’il  me  laisse  k  Remusberg  k  I’^cart.’ 
{^(Euvres  de  Frederic,  vol.  xvi.  p.  159.) 

‘  11  faut  que  je  I’envisage  comme  mon  plus  cruel  ennemi,  qui  m’epie 
sans  cause,  pour  trouver  le  moment  ou  il  crut  pouvoir  me  donner  le 
coup  de  jarnac.  II  faut  etre  sur  ses  gardes  sans  se  relacber;  le  moindre 
faux  pas,  la  moindre  improvidence,  une  bagatelle,  un  rien  gross!  et 
amplifie  souffriront  pour  ma  condamnation.’  {CEuvree  de  Frederic, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  161.) 

During  an  illness  of  the  king,  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth 
had  written  to  say  she  could  not  help  feeling  sorrow  for  his 
loss — if  it  should  happen.  Frederic  wrote  in  reply,  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  1734:— 

*  Enfin  j’ai  pris  le  dessein  de  me  consoler  de  tout  ce  qui  arrivera 
(the  King’s  death),  car  au  bout  du  compte  je  suis  fort  persuade  que 
pendant  qu’il  vivra  je  n’aurai  guere  de  bon  temps,  et  je  crois  que  je 
trouverai  cent  raisons  pour  une  qui  vous  le  ferait  oubber  assez,  car 
ce  qui  vout  attendrit  envers  lui  c’est  que  vous  ne  I’avez  pas  vu  depuis 
longtemps,  mais  si  vous  le  revoyiez  je  crois  que  vous  le  laisseriez 
bien  reposer  en  paix  sans  vous  chagriner.  Consolons-nous  done 
ensemble.’  {(Ettvres  de  Frederic,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  20.) 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1739,  he  writes: — 

*  J’ai  4te  pendant  six  semaines  I’objet  des  plaisanteries  ameres  du 
roi,  et  le  soudre-douleur  de  sa  colkre.’  ( (Euvres  de  Frideric,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  60.) 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1740,  the  king  was  getting  worse. 
Frederic  was  prepared  to  bear  his  loss  with  resignation. 
Wilhelmina  wrote  to  say  she  longed  to  see  the  king  before 
he  died.  On  the  10th  April,  1740,  Frederic  replied  she  had 
better  not,  that  it  was  eight  years  since  she  had  been  in  Berlin. 
‘  I  say,’  in  the  words  of  ^ripture,  ‘  Happy  are  the  absent — 
‘  Fear  nothing.’ 

The  king  died  on  the  30th  May,  1740.  The  Crown  Prince 
was  called  suddenly  to  Berlin  on  the  27th,  on  the  same  day  he 
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wrote  briefly  off  to  De  la  Motte  FouquS,  his  dearest  friend,  then 
in  exile,  to  be  prepared  for  a  recall ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June 
he  wrote  off  to  his  old  tutor,  Duhan,  also  in  exile,  whom  he 
loved  tenderly,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  yearsy  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  loss  in  this  curt  fashion: — *Mon  sort  a  change, 

*  mon  cher,  je  vous  attends  avec  impatience.’ 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  king.  That  this  extraordinary 
monster  should  have  gradually  recognised  the  great  qualities 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  should  have  died  blessing  God  who 
gave  him  such  a  son,  we  must  regard  as  Frederic’s  most 
wonderful  triumph — a  triumph  achieved  by  ten  long  years  of 
quiet  endurance  in  the  freshness  of  boyhood  and  the  heyday 
of  the  blood.  At  the  time  when  Katte’s  head  fell  upon  the 
scaffold  Frederic  was  of  the  age  at  which  beardless  boys  are 
just  entering  a  university  career,  full  of  all  the  illusions  and 
the  joyous  emotions  of  youth.  At  that  usually  careless  epoch 
Frederic  had  need  of  the  intelligence  of  a  man  of  the  world 
and  the  patience  of  a  saint  to  survive  the  difficulties  of  his 
position ;  he  retired  into  himself  and  overcame.  But  long  and 
tedious  as  the  struggle  was,  not  one  symptom  of  impatience 
was  discoverable  by  his  father,  unceasing  as  were  his  exactions 
and  exasperating  his  persecutions.  At  Ciistrin  and  Kuppin,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  he  devoted  himself  day  after  day,  be¬ 
ginning  at  seven  in  the  morning,  to  the  study  of  Finance  and 
the  economical  management  of  the  Crown  domains.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  these  pursuits  with  such  assiduity  that  one  of 
his  directors  soon  said  no  one  of  the  board  could  draw  up  a 
better  report.  When  he  reviewed  a  regiment  again,  he  drilled 
it  incessantly.  ‘  I  drill,  I  have  drilled,  I  shall  drill,’  he  writes, 
and  he  made  it  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service. 
Though  he  was  constantly  in  debt,  he  expended  large  sums 
in  order  to  make  propitiator)’  offerings  of  tall  privates  to  his 
father.  ‘Whatever  can  be  done,’ he  wrote,  ‘by  the  intercession 
‘  of  colossi,  shall  be  done.’  As  soon  as  he  ventured  to  write  to 
his  friends  his  letters  were  full  of  affection,  of  opinions  about 
politics,  literature,  and  philosophy  ;  but  to  his  father  his  letters 
were  always  of  the  most  brief  and  stately  character :  ‘  Aller- 
‘gniidigster  Kbnig  und  Vater,’  and  ending  *treu  gehorsamer 
‘  Diencr  und  Sohn.’  But  a  nature  so  suppressed,  striving  against 
a  weight  of  difficulties,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  in 
such  a  state  of  penury  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in 
every  direction,  and  be  indebted  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  must  find  vent  in  some  direction,  and  hence  he  contracted 
that  habit  of  rough  banter,  practical  jokes,  and  love  of  torment¬ 
ing  people  on  their  weak  sides  w  hich  never  left  him,  and  towards 
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which  he  was  doubtless  impelled  by  the  memory  of  the  savage 
buffoonery  of  his  father’s  tobacco-parliament. 

In  August,  1736,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  a  bright  change 
came  over  his  hitherto  darkened  existence ;  he  began  to  inhabit 
the  Chateau  of  Rheinsberg,  which  had  been  preparing  for  him 
for  three  years  previously.  The  mansion  was  Gothic,  and  of 
stone,  of  quadrangular  form,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  moat, 
and  spacious  enough  to  hold  the  little  court  coterie  he  now  col¬ 
lected  around  him,  with  halls  and  saloons  brilliantly  decorated 
by  Pesne.  From  the  windows,  the  eye  looked  on  a  lake  dotted 
with  islands,  bordered  by  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  away  over 
undulations  of  tilled  country,  diversified  hy  water  and  forest. 
Around  the  house  the  grounds  were  laid  out  with  great  care ; 
there  were  pavilions,  gardens,  grottoes,  and  orangeries.  Except 
the  duties  of  the  district,  which  habit  had  made  easy  to  him, 
and  an  occasional  visit  to  Berlin,  the  prince  had  now  his  time 
at  his  own  dis[)osal,  and  he  often  looked  back  to  this  period  of 
his  life  with  pleasure.  The  activity  of  his  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  every  direction,  and  his  life  was  such  as  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  his  statement,  that  he  was  endeavouring,  by  study  and 
reflection,  to  make  himself  fit  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  he 
was  bom.  He  read  much,  and  on  every  subject,  and  after 
poring  over  his  books  for  months  took  up  his  pen  to  write.  He 
might,  brought  up  as  he  was,  have  turned  out  a  drunken, 
illiterate,  military  despot,  as  ruthless  as  the  most  ruthless 
captains  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war ;  but  becoming  what  he  did, 
the  native  strength  of  his  disj)Osition  is  most  apparent.  The 
eompanions  whom  he  now  had  about  him  seemed  to  have 
comprised  all  the  wit  and  intelligence  which  the  Prussian 
capital  afforded,  and  what  was  wanting  in  brilliancy  was  made 
up  in  good  spirits  and  geniality.  The  greater  part  of  his 
associates  were  of  the  families  of  French  refugees,  and  were 
more  or  less  his  friends  through  life.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
gaiety,  good  dinners,  good  suppers,  and  good  wine,  and  a 
concert  every  day,  the  Prince  performing  on  his  flute,  with 
a  company  of  professionals  and  amateurs.  He  busied  him¬ 
self  also  with  ont-of-door  improvements;  with  hot  houses, 
forcing  beds,  garden  walks  and  plantations,  farming  improve¬ 
ments,  and  live  stock,  and  by  keeping  up  a  stream  of  presents 
to  the  king,  of  early  asparagus  and  brocoli,  strawberries  and 
melons,  fatted  calves  and  capons,  pasties  and  plovers’  eggs,  with 
an  occasional  colossus  for  the  Potsdam  guards,  he  did  his  utmost 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  his  soul  in  peace.  But  a  residence 
in  Berlin  was  from  time  to  time  unavoidable,  and  then  the  old 
torments  commenced,  more  especially  as  the  king’s  intemperate 
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habits  had  brought  on  a  complication  of  frightful  maladies ;  and 
Frederic  was  sometimes  irritated  by  being  called  over  to  Berlin 
merely  to  see  a  morning  drill,  or  to  be  growled  at  about  his  ; 
doings  at  Kheinsberg ;  but  he  bore  it  patiently,  and  got  back  to 
Rheinsberg,  to  his  flute,  his  books,  his  cheerful  friends,  and  his 
gardening  as  soon  as  he  could.  Although,  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  he  had  written  a  most  remarkable  letter  on  the  policy 
which  Prussia  should  follow  to  take  first  rank  as  an  European 
Power,  showing  that  the  desire  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  had  already  taken  possession  of  his  soul, 
and  although  he  was  continually  with  his  friends  turning  his 
attention  to  politics,  he  steadily  refused  to  take  any  public 
part,  and  held  his  peace  before  the  king ;  he  would  hear  nothing 
of  the  court  intrigues  or  state  business.  The  ministers  could 
get  nothing  from  him ;  he  chose,  he  said,  to  be  a  private  man 
and  a  subject;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  ministers,  in 
order  to  lessen  their  responsibility  towards  their  future  king, 
laid  some  important  papers  before  him,  he  returned  them  with¬ 
out  one  word  of  remark 

But  the  most  important  event  of  Frederic’s  Rheinsberg  life 
was  the  opening  of  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire.  And 
here,  again,  we  must  remark  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not  given 
sufficiently  serious  attention  to  this  correspondence,  and  that  the 
contemptuous  humour  with  which  he  regards  it  has  prevented 
his  getting  any  real  insight  into  its  reason  and  value.  It  was 
not  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  nor  a  love  of  bandying  compliments, 
which  led  Frederic  to  correspond  with  the  greatest  reputation 
in  Europe,  but  the  desire  of  truth.  Frederic  was  daring  this 
period  fighting  out  in  his  mind  the  great  battle  between  belief 
and  unbelief.  The  discussion  about  free  will  and  predestination, 
inflicted  on  him  by  his  father,  had  deeply  moved  him ;  but  so 
far  from  remaining  quiet  in  the  Lutheran  belief  on  this  point,  a 
few  years  later  he  began  to  doubt  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  became  intimate  with  Count 
Suhm,  the  Saxon  ambassador  at  his  father’s  court*,  the  charm 
of  whose  conversation,  and  the  gentleness  of  whose  character, 
give  a  quiet  and  touching  grace  to  their  existing  correspondence 
which  is  still  felt,  and  he  took  the  trouble  to  translate  WolPs 

•  Suhm  afterwards  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh.  As  a  proof  of  j 
the  gene  in  which  Frederic  lived,  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  dearest, 
most  esteemed,  and  pious  friend  about  him.  His  fears  that  the 
climate  of  Russia  would  be  too  severe  for  Suhm’s  delicate  health 
were  realised.  He  recalled  him  immediately  on  his  accession ;  but 
Suhm,  already  stricken,  died  en  route,  writing  from  his  death-bed  a 
most  pathetic  and  simple  letter  to  bis  royal  pupU. 
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Philosophy  out  of  German  into  French  for  Frederic’s  use. 
Frederic  perused  Suhm’s  translation  with  avidity  chapter  by 
chapter,  comparing  it  with  the  German,  and  became  orthodox 
once  more ;  his  letters  on  the  subject  evince  a  great  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  really  religious  temperament.  Christian  Wolf 
was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  Europe  at 
that  time ;  his  philosophy  was  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  that 
of  Leibnitz,  endeavouring,  by  the  invention  of  a  system  of  mo¬ 
nads  or  simple  atoms,  to  bridge  the  infinite  abyss  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  but  idealist  in  the  main.  Frederic  considered 
that  his  debt  of  gratitude,  both  to  Suhm  and  to  Wolf,  was 
immense.  But  Europe  at  that  time  in  Yoltmre  possessed  a 
man  whose  universal  genius  and  persecutions  had  placed  him 
far  in  reputation  above  every  other  writer,  and  who  was  of  the 
opposite  school  to  AVolf — the  sensational,  whose  doctrines  he 
had  acquired  in  England  by  the  study  of  Locke.  Frederic  was 
not  only  desirous  that  a  genius  whom  he  admired  so  much  as 
Voltaire  should  become  acqumnted  with  Wolf,  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  anxious  to  fix  his  own  belief  on  matters  of  the  most  vital 
importance.  And  though  ]Mr.  Carlyle  may  have  reached  those 
heights  of  spiritualism  from  which  he  can  look  down  with  de¬ 
rision  on  the  achievements  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  all  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  them,  yet  ordinary  persons  must  admire  the 
courage  with  which  this  almost  self-educated  youth  grapples  with 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  philosophy,  and  rises  up  in  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  greatest  and  most  practised  intelligence  of  the 
time.  These  letters  of  his  were  no  idle  amusement  or  mere 
exercbe  of  display,  but  most  of  them  were  written  with  great 
care,  and  one  can  see  that  the  ambition  of  the  heir  of  the  House  of 
HohenzoUem  is  bent  on  wringing  esteem  and  recognition  from 
the  renowned  writer  eighteen  years  his  elder.  The  first  letter  of 
Frederic  was  sent  especially  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
philosophy  of  Wolf  to  Voltaire’s  notice.  And  during  the  long 
correspondence  which  ensued  up  to  the  time  of  Frederic’s  acces¬ 
sion,  the  subject  was  earnestly  discussed,  and  with  such  ability 
on  the  part  of  Frederic  that  Voltiure  grew  impatient  at  being 
pressed  so  hard,  and  felt  that  his  opponent  was  getting  the  best 
of  the  struggle.  In  many  points,  the  correspondence  shows 
Frederic  the  superior  as  a  man  to  Voltaire,  however  inferior  as 
a  writer.  It  is  true  there  are  exs^erated  compliments  on  both 
sides ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for,  perhaps,  the  two 
greatest  men  of  their  time  —  for  Frederic,  who,  in  his  boyish 
enthusiasm  and  literary  ardour,  is  inflamed  at  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  communication  with  a  man  of  immortal  celebrity ; 
and  for  Voltaire,  startled  at  the  apparition  of  this  young  Hype- 
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lion  of  the  North,  who  addresses  him  in  a  style  which  certainly 
no  other  prince  of  the  day  could  have  rivalled. 

These  two  intellects,  moreover,  towering  as  they  did  above 
the  generations  of  their  time,  were  more  capable  than  any  of 
understanding  each  other.  Perhaps  not  even  Lord  Chatham 
was  so  well  able  as  Voltaire  to  admire  the  great  achievements 
of  Frederic’s  many>handed  genius;  and  certainly  no  man  in 
Europe  was  so  capable  as  Frederic  of  feeling  the  wit  and  fancy 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  humane  tendency  of  his  writings.  There  is 
no  portnuture  equal  to  Frederic’s  of  the  charm  of  Voltaire’s 
conversation,  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  and  delicacy  of  his 
wit ;  and  each  of  them  was  in  himself  a  symbol  of  his  own  age, 
and  an  illustration  of  that  remarkable  combination  of  the  practical 
and  tbc  speculative  which  has  produced  the  wonderful  results 
of  this  present  century.  The  correspondence  with  Voltture, 
however,  was  not  restricted  to  philosophy.  Frederic  soon  began 
to  submit  his  verses  to  Voltaire’s  criticism.  Verse-making,  like 
flute-playing,  continued  to  be  a  relaxation  of  Frederic’s  up  to 
the  end  of  life.  He  never  published  more  than  one  small  volume, 
for  the  use  of  his  friends.  No  one  could  in  justice  speak  more 
severely  of  these  compositions  than  Frederic  himself.  He  said 
what  made  him  persevere  was  his  want  of  success.  *  C’est  un 

*  grand  dommage,’  said  Diderot,  ‘  que  I’embouchure  de  cette 
‘  belle  flilte  soit  gat6  par  quelques  giiuns  de  sable  de  Branden- 

*  bourg !  * 

Indeed  it  would  be  evident  from  his  poetry  alone  that  there 
was,  as  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve  says,  existing  in  Frederic  ‘un 

*  homme  de  lettres  avant  tout ;  ’  for  there  are  passable 
imitations  of  most  of  the  French  poets,  of  Scarron,  Racine, 
Boilcau,  and  Voltaire,  and  even  La  Fontaine,  and  the  verses 
are  very  often  better  than  those  the  age  did  admire.  But  if  to 
have 'written  mediocre  poetry  be  an  inexpiable  crime,  it  is 
one  Frederic  must  share  with  Richelieu,  Lord  Chatham, 
and  Warren  Hastings,  and  with  Cicero  and  Burke. 

But  the  versatility  of  his  literary  powers  are  most  apparent 
in  prose ;  he  could  parody  the  style  of  Massillon,  catch  the 
tone  of  an  eloge  of  the  Academic,  sketch  a  satirical  apologue  in 
the  manner  of  Voltaire,  and  write  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brandenbourg  and  his  own  with  a  dignity,  firmness  of  touch, 
and  clearness  of  narrative  which  called  forth  the  eulogies  of 
Gibbon,  and  of  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time. 

From  the  literary  avocations  and  pleasures  of  Rheinsbei^ 
Frederic  was  suddenly  called,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1740,  to 
attend  the  king,  who  was  dangerously  worse.  *  The  king  re- 
,*  ceived  him  affectionately,  and  the  next  day  discoursed  to  him 
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*  on  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  Prussia.  He  was  so 

*  satisfied  with  the  crown  prince’s  replies  that  he  said  to  the  by- 
‘  standers,  “  Am  I  not  happy  to  leave  such  a  son  beliind  me? His 
dying  moments  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Piety, 
curiosity  about  his  appearance  and  his  funeral,  fearlessness,  and 
his  old  violent  habits  of  contradiction,  were  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  When  during  a  Psalm  the  verse  was  sung,  *  Naked 

*  shall  I  depart  from  hence ;  ’  *  No,  that’s  a  lie,’  he  cried ;  *  not 

*  naked,  I  shall  have  my  uniform.’  ‘  There  are  no  soldiers 

*  above,  your  majesty.’  *  How  ?  What  ?  Sapperment !  How  so  ?  ’ 
Looking  from  the  window,  some  grooms  vexed  him  by  their 
manner  of  saddling  some  horses,  and  he  regretted  he  could  not 
cudgel  them  himself,  and  sent  an  attendant  down  to  do  so. 
When  the  doctor  told  him  his  pulse  stood  still,  he  lifted  his  hand 
saying,  ‘  It  shall  not  stay  still.’  After  some  words  of  pious 
ejaculation,  he  fell  into  a  faint  and  died.  If  Frederic  had  not 
sorrowed  for  his  father’s  death,  after  a  reconciliation,  and  while 
the  blow  was  recent,  it  were  strange  indeed.  He  wept  much ; 
the  change  was  sudden ;  but  immediately  he  was  approached  in 
his  new  authority,  his  eyes  dried,  the  past  was  gone ;  his  soul 
leapt  to  its  full  height;  he  was  king,  and  felt  it  in  every 
nerve. 

Although  acute  observers  had  foretold  his  future  greatness, 
the  general  expectations  formed  of  him  were  such,  that  the  day 
of  his  accession  was  called  *  la  journee  des  dupes.’  Crowds  of 
poetasters,  musicians,  and  adventurers  flocked  to  Berlin  to  meet 
with  rejection ;  his  enemies  trembled,  but  without  reason ;  his 
dependents  were  disappointed  of  a  golden  harvest ;  and  when 
tuie  ministers  of  the  late  king  applied  to  be  reinstated,  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  I  know  now  of  no  authority  but  what  resides  in  the 
‘  sovereign.’ 

The  acclamations  of  the  people  were  immense ;  he  was 
always  a  favourite,  and  his  misfortunes  had  deeply  stirred  the 
popular  sympathies.  Most  were  convinced  that  there  was 
much  that  was  good  and  much  that  was  great  in  his  character ; 
but  there  was  also  a  great  deal  that  was  unknown.  The  victim 
of  unexampled  cruelty,  constantly  surrounded  by  spies,  the 
object  of  the  machinations  of  treacherous  enemies,  alone  in 
the  world,  with  no  one  in  whom  he  could  wholly  confide,  mis¬ 
trust,  hardness  of  heart,  and  cynicism  were  welded  into  his 
very  soul.  Such  a  character  would  be  almost  inexplicable  if 
the  influence  of  his  early  education  in  forming  it  were  not  duly 
considered.  For  within  him  were  deep  affections,' a  nature 
generous  and  capable  of  sincere  and  lasting  friendship ;  a  rest¬ 
less  intelligence;  a  patience  and  power  of  endurance  beyond 
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praise,  and  a  generous  philanthropy.  Under  the  guidance  of  a 
F^nelon  or  a  Herder  such  a  prince  might  have  been  not  only 
the  greatest  hut  the  wisest  and  best  who  has  ever  ascended  a 
throne.  But  as  it  was,  he  resembled  a  sword  of  invaluable 
temper,  which,  hacked  and  blunted  in  parts,  retiuns  some  portions 
of  its  blade  imtarnisbed  and  of  matchless  keenness. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  history  of  Frederic  William  as 
portrayed  in  these  volumes  to  be  a  sort  of  Komisches  Helden- 
gedxcht  —  a  parody  upon  Mr.  Carlyle’s  style  and  manner  of 
treating  history,  to  show  how  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
barbarous  of  modem  kings  may,  by  his  method  and  peculiar 
phraseology,  be  converted  into  a  hero, — we  should  regard  it  as 
a  monotonous,  somewhat  audacious,  but  certainly  clever  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  looking  at  it  as  a  serious  attempt  at  represent¬ 
ing  actual  facts,  we  cannot  but  declare  it  to  be  deserving  of 
the  gravest  condemnation.  To  say  that  in  Frederic  William’s 
character  there  were  not  occasional  gleams  of  light ;  that  both 
in  his  home  policy  and  in  his  protection  of  Prot^tant  refugees, 
and  in  his  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause,  although  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  principally  from  a  prejudiced  and  unreasoning  hatred  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  there  is  something  to  be  commended  — 
is  only  to  assert  that  he  was  not  altogether  inhuman ;  but  at 
ever}’  glimmer  of  generous  or  just  emotion  in  a  man  who  was 
as  unfit  for  a  royal  destiny  as  Caliban  or  Tinker  Sly,  Mr. 
Carlyle  bursts  out  into  rhapsodies,  as  though  he  were  a 
Protestant  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  Ko  country  of  modem 
£uro])e  can  happily  ofifer  a  parallel  to  a  character  who 
united  the  meanness  of  Harpagon  to  the  intemperance  and 
violence  of  a  Squire  Western;  who  with  the  intolerance  and 
ignorance  of  an  Anabaptist  cobbler  had  neither  his  morality  nor 
enthusiasm,  and  with  the  ferocity  of  an  oriental  despot  had 
neither  his  poetry  nor  generosity. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  morality  of  the  book, 
looking  at  it  as  a  work  of  art,  it  sins  against  all  ideas  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  all  notions  of  taste.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  irr^ular  and  unbridled  genius  has 
done  himself  wrong  by  venturing  on  the  bi<^raphy  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  which  required  a  concentration  of  purpose  and  an 
orderly  manner  of  treatment  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  continued  preaching  about  good  government,  and 
his  tirades  against  anarchy,  the  only  epochs  which  seem  to  be 
favourable  to  his  genius  are  anarchi<^  epochs.  His  best  books 
are  his  volumes  of  the  French  Hevolution  and  his  edition  of 
Cromwell’s  Letters.  Across  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  great 
Pandemonium  which  terminated  the  righteenth  century,  the 
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blue  light  of  .his  imagination  has  been  thrown  to  reveal  some 
very  striking  hut  ghasUy  and  isolated  pictures.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  his  commentaries  on  the  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  are 
sometimes  very  graphic,  but  they  are  only  commentaries.  He 
had  never  until  now  attempted  a  prolonged  bic^raphical  or  his¬ 
torical  work  requiring  a  long  sequence  of  narrative;  and  it 
would  seem  that  his  peculiar  principles  and  contemptuous  scorn 
of  every  human  opinion,  science,  and  profession,  all  which  make 
up  the  ‘  progress  of  the  species,’  must  he  agiunst  the  very  con¬ 
ception  of  a  work  of  historical  value.  All,  not  even  great,  hut 
tolerable  historic  works  are  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
causation  to  the  great  events  of  the  world.  From  the  time  q£ 
Thucydides  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Buckle  no  good  historian 
has  ever  attempted  to  write  without  making  the  gravitating 
power  of  his  history  the  explanation  of  events  by  causes ;  these 
causes  being  mord,  religious,  political,  and  physical.  Now, 
cause  and  effect  necessarily  mean  progress;  and  the  multiplication 
of  *  causes  and  effects’  means  *  progress  of  the  species,’  for  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  an  immitigated  contempt.  Hence  not  only 
has  he  no  notion  of  history  as  history  has  been  conceived  since 
Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Vico,  Montesquieu,  Herder  have  written, 
who  ascended  to  higher  notions  of  causation  in  history;  but  his 
idea  of  what  history  should  be  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  old 
classic  conception  of  history.  To  get  history  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
form,  one  must  go  to  the  monkish  Mstorians  or  to  the  Hebrew 
Chronicles,  where  all  the  objects  of  narrative  are  the  actions  of 
individuals.  !Mr.  Carlyle’s  method  is  to  send  upon  the  stage  a 
few  phantasmagoric  figures,  who  stand  up  alone  against  the  dai^ 
chaotic  back-ground  of  infinity,  who  rush  about  wildly,  and 
then  go  off  to  Nox  and  Erebus,  leaving  a  strong  smell  of  brim¬ 
stone  in  the  atmosphere.  Fresh  batches  jump  upon  the  sti^e, 
and  disappear  in  like  manner.  His  method  of  treating  histoi^ 
may  be  called  the  phantasmagoric,  anecdotic,  and  comic.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  end  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  teaching  is  to  show 
us  God  in  history.  What  Mr.  Carlyle  does  attempt  to  do  is 
to  show  us  the  demonic  in  history, using  demonic  in  the 
sense  in  which  Goethe  used  it, — and  his  heroes,  like  Byron’s 
Conrads,  Alps,  Giaours,  and  Manfreds,  are  all  cut  out  of  one 
block,  all  men  of  ungovernable  temperament,  all  consunung 
noble  efforts  after  their  own  wilful  fashion,  and  scourging  anar¬ 
chy —  everywhere  except  within  their  own  hearts  and  minds. 

Moreover,  much  as  Mr.  Carlyle  raves  against  the  age,  he 
partakes  of  its  literary  vices  in  no  small  measure,  and  especially 
in  the  exaggerated  attempt  to  convert  the  garments  of  men  and 
their  outws^  peculiarities  into  historic  portraits,  which  ought 
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to  be  drawn  for  the  mind,  and  not  for  the  eye.  He  belongs  to 
that  school  which  the  lamented  and  accomplished  M.  Rigault 
called  les  Goltelins  de  la  Litterature,  from  their  servile  attempts  to 
imitate  painting.  These  writers  go  off  to  the  old  clothes’  shops 
of  the  Hound^itch  of  history,  collect  a  few  curiosities,  and 
conceive,  by  flirting  some  red  stockings,  an  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
jack-boots  constantly  before  the  reader’s  eyes,  they  are  drawing 
portraits  superior  to  Tacitus  or  Sallust.  All  this  is  an  entire 
mistake.  We  do  not  know  any  more  about  Napoleon  when  we 
see  his  shaving  utensils  at  Madame  Tussaud’s,  and  we  should 
not  know  any  more  of  Frederic’s  character  if  we  had  his  pigtail 
in  our  hands.  Such  accessories,  when  properly  used,  give  life 
and  colour  to  history  no  doubt,  it  is  only  their  disproportionate 
use  of  which  we  complain;  the  moral  and  intellectual  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  individuals  being  the  more  essential  objects  of  his¬ 
torical  note. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  theories,  to  suit  which  he  moulds  his  facts, 
have  been  too  often  refuted  to  require  notice  now.  They 
seem  only  original  from  his  manner  of  putting  them.  His 
notions  about  government  and  the  necessity  of  despotism  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  natural  state  of  society  is 
anarchy,  which  is  only  another  version  of  Hobbes,  that  ‘  the 

*  natural  state  of  mankind  is  war.’  In  all  the  governments 
which  he  admires  fear  has  been  the  predominating  influence.  A 
fiitalist  in  principle,  he  seems  to  regard  every  exercise  of  the 
free-will  as  necessarily  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
For  liberty,  which  gave  glory  to  Greece  and  grandeur  to  Rome, 
and  has  made  England  the  envy  and  wonder  of  the  world,  he 
has  no  place  in  his  system,  so  he  hates  and  despises  it  with  all 
his  souL  His  doctrine  of  reverence  for  power  is  no  more  than  a 
civilised  version  of  the  abject  superstition  which  made  the  savage 
transform  thunder,  war,  and  pestilence  into  divinities,  and  sent 
him  on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  feet  of  white  men  with  fire-arms. 
He  appears  to  think,  with  an  old  French  general,  that,  *Dieu 

*  est  toujours  pour  les  gros  bataillons.’  The  old-fashioned  truism 
that  ‘  might  is  right,’  that  ‘  the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just,* 
explains  nothing  in  individual  instances.  It  is  like  the  old  story 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  the  dogma  being  true,  who 
shall  decide  when  the  application  is  right?  Such  notions  as 
Mr.  Carlyle’s,  if  prevalent,  would  bring  on  a  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  moral  apathy  and  cowardice,  and  if  the  lessons  of  history 
were  to  be  thus  written  and  thus  received,  all  that  ennobles  and 
improves  our  species  would  be  degraded,  confounded,  and  lost. 
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Art.  V.  —  1.  Monumenta  Epigraphica  Pompeiana,  ad  Fidem 
Archetgporum  expressa.  Pars  prima,  Inscriptionum  Oscarum 
apographa.  Curante  Josepho  FlORELLlO.Ordinis  Acade- 
micorum  Herculanensium  Adlecto.  Atlas  Fol.  Neapoli:  1854. 

2.  Le  Case  ed  i  Monumenti  di  Pompei,  designati  e  descritti. 
Imp.  Fol.  Fasc.  I. — Xll.  Napoli:  1854-7. 

3.  Graffiti  de  Pompei.  Inscriptions  et  Gravures  tracees  au 
stylet.  Recueillies  et  interpr^tees  par  Raphael  Gabrucci, 
S.  J.  4to.  Paris:  1856. 

4.  Un  Graffito  blax/emo  nel  Palazzo  dei  Cesari.  [_CiviUd  Cat- 
tolica.  bene  3.  vol.  iv.]  8vo.  Roma:  1856. 

5.  Intomo  ad  una  Iscrizione  Osca  recentemente  scavata  in 
Pompei.  Brevi  Osservazioni  del  P.  Raffaelle  Garrucci. 
4to.  Napoli:  1851. 

^T'he  President  of  the  Herculanean  Academy,  in  an  address 
presented  to  Humboldt  on  the  occasion  of  his  memorable 
visit  to  Naples,  declared  that,  fearful  as  has  been  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  successive  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  never¬ 
theless  the  treasures  of  literature,  science,  and  art  which  it  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  to  the  modem  world,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  destruction  brought  on  the  victims  of  its 
fury.  There  is  hardly  an  object  connected  with  the  public  or 
private  life  of  the  Romans  of  which  some  actual  representative  is 
not  to  be  found,  either  in  the  remains  of  these  cities,  or  among  the 
numberless  relics  which  have  been  transferred  from  them  to  the 
Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples.  And,  however  w’e  may  hesitate 
at  the  sweeping  assertion  of  the  enthusiastic  academician,  it  is  no 
great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  and  its 
sister  city  of  Herculaneum,  has  done  as  much  for  the  elucidation 
of  classical  antiquity,  as  the  united  labours  of  all  the  critics  and 
commentators  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

For  those  too  who  can  pass  beyond  the  mere  technicalities 
of  classical  learning,  Pompeii  has  an  interest  far  higher  than 
this,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  archaeological  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  exploration  of  its  remains.  Even  un¬ 
learned  visitors  experience  there  a  sensation  altogether  different 
from  the  impressions  created  by  any  other  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  hardly  excepting  those  of  Rome  itself.  The  most 
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commonplace  mind  is  there  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the 
times  and  scenes  stereotyped  in  the  deserted  streets  and  the 
tenantless,  but  almost  unviolated,  homes,  of  this  city  of  the 
dead.  The  very  stains  and  tracks  of  the  goblet  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  drinking-tables  in  the  wine  shops,  as  if  the  noisy 
groups  which  used  of  old  to  gossip  or  quarrel  over  their  cups 
were  still  seated  round  them.  Propertius’s  curious  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  beUa  depingere  vinoy  finds  here  almost  a  literal 
commentary;  for  the  straggling  lines  and  blotches  still  fresh 
upon  the  marble  at  Pompeii  might  be  the  handiwork  of  some 
veteran  of  the  Dacian  or  Marcomannic  war,  ‘fighting  his 
‘  battles  o’er  again,’  and,  in  the  excitement  of  his  narrative, 
tracing  out  in  the  dregs  of  his  Massic  or  Calenian  wine  a  plan 
of  the  movements  and  positions  of  the  hostile  armies.  And 
so  it  is  for  numberless  other  equally  curious  details :  the 
shrivelled  olives  in  the  jars ;  the  wine  or  conserves  incrusted 
upon  the  amphorae ;  the  fine  lady’s  box  of  cosmetics ;  the  loaded 
dice  of  the  gambler ;  the  carpenter’s  tools  laid  ready  to  his  hand ; 
the  surgeon’s  case  of  instruments ;  the  apothecary’s  pills  and 
phials;  the  names  still  legible  over  the  shop-doors;  the  loaf 
with  the  baker’s  name  and  the  very  impress  of  his  elbow; 
the  skeleton  with  the  irons  upon  its  ankles;  the  purse  still 
grasped  in  the  bony  hand  of  the  fugitive;  and,  saddest  of 
all,  the  impress  of  that  fair  young  female  form  still  delicately 
visible  in  the  indurated  mass  of  ashes  which  overwhelmed  her ; — 
are  all  so  many  links  connecting  the  past  with  the  present, — 
BO  many  evidences  of  real  and  tangible  existence,  —  in  the 
presence  of  which  we  foiget  the  long  interv’al  of  ages  that 
separate  us  from  the  days  to  which  they  belonged.  Pompeii 
appears,  in  truth,  a  deserted,  but  not  a  ruined  city.  It  would 
seem  as  if  there  Time,  the  great  Destroyer,  had  been  baffled 
of  more  than  half  his  work  of  ruin ;  and  the  roofless  houses  and 
empty  streets  remind  us  far  more  of  a  place  abandoned  at  no 
very  distant  date  by  its  inhabitants  on  the  approach  of  an  in¬ 
vading  army,  than  of  a  buried  city,  the  sad  story  of  whose 
destruction  was  already  old  and  forgotten  before  Rome  had 
passed  through  the  first  phase  of  her  incipient  decay. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  Pompeii,  far  more  than  in  any  other 
ancient  locality,  if  we  except  the  analogous  deposit  of  early 
Christian  memorials — the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  we  are  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
ancients.  Very  many  most  interesting  objects  of  which  we 
read  in  ancient  authors,  or  which  we  elsewhere  see  engraved 
upon  ancient  monuments,  have  themselves  been  discovered  here, 
and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Others  are 
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found  depicted  on  the  frescoes  of  the  walls,  with  a  vividness  and 
lifelike  truth  of  which  the  written  or  sculptured  representations, 
elsewhere  accessible,  give  but  a  faint  and  imperfect  idea ;  and, 
although  it  is  quite  certain  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  removed  from 
the  city,  either  before  its  destruction  or  on  a  subsequent  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  ruins,  yet  the  examples  already  referred  to  will 
show  that,  among  the  objects  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are 
many,  not  only  extremely  perishable  in  their  nature,  but  also  of 
the  very  highest  interest,  as  illustrating  the  domestic  life  and 
manners  of  the  period. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  on  the  first  news  of  its 
discovery,  classical  antiquaries  were  not  slow  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  great  resources  of  this  ancient  treasure-house ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  have  turned  them  sedulously  to 
account.  Most  of  the  illustrations  of  the  admirable  antiquarian 
dictionaries  and  similar  aids  to  study,  which  it  is  the  luxury  of 
the  present  generation  to  enjoy,  are  directly  copied  from  the 
objects  themselves  as  found  in  Pompeii.  The  publications  of 
Mazois  and  Sir  William  Gell  supply  to  more  advanced  readers 
what  may  almost  be  called  facsimiles  of  every  monument  of 
interest  discovered  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication.  The 
magnificent  work  of  ^e  Signori  Niccolini,  *  Le  Case  ed  i  Monu- 
*  menti  di  Pompei,*  now  in  progress,  promises  to  surpass  them  all 
immeasurably  in  the  completeness  of  its  plan,  the  correctness  of 
its  detail,  and,  above  all,  in  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  its 
execution,  upon  which  all  the  resources  of  modern  art  have  been 
lavishly  expended.  The  plates  of  this  gorgeous  volume  may 
truly  be  called  reproductions,  rather  than  representations,  of  the 
original ;  and  although  its  costliness  and  rarity  must  of  necessity 
restrict  its  circulation  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  yet  there 
are  many  popular  compilations  in  the  various  languages  of 
Europe —  that  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  JCnowledge  in 
English,  Breton’s  ‘Pompeia’  in  French,  and  Overbeck’s ‘Pompeji’ 
in  German,  which  have  not  only  brought  home  to  unlearned 
readers  all  the  most  striking  and  important  general  results  of 
the  earlier  explorations,  but  have  continued,  at  least  in  outline, 
the  history  of  the  discoveries  down  to  the  date  of  their  pub¬ 
lication. 

Nevertheless,  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  publications 
named  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and  still  more  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  literary  journals,  or  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Naples,  vdll  show  that  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned  by  the  general  reader,  both  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  remains  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  as  to 
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tbe  actual  results  of  the  more  recent  investigations  into  their 
history  by  the  local  scholars  and  archaeologists.  Very  few  out¬ 
side  of  Naples  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  learning  and  industry 
which  has  been  expended  of  late  years  upon  these  studies,  or  of 
the  minute  and  systematic  exaunination  to  which  all  their  details 
have  been  subjected.  The  new  series  of  the  *  Bulletino  Archeo- 
*  logico’  is  a  complete  repertory  of  classical  scholarship;  and  there 
are  few  fascicoli  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Herculanean  Academy 
which  do  not  contain  papers  of  interest,  not  alone  for  the  specif 
questions  of  Pompeian  or  Herculanean  archseology  upon  which 
they  bear,  but  for  the  various  and  accurate  general  information 
which  they  contain.  And  although  many  of  the  subjects  which 
they  discuss  may  appear  to  ordinary  readers  to  possess  very 
little  practical  utility,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is 
such  as  amply  to  repay  a  careful  study.  There  is  a  series 
of  papers*,  for  example,'on  the  skeletons  and  even  the  detached 
bones  discovered  at  Pompeii,  which,  unpromising  as  the  topic 
might  seem,  the  author  has  contrived  to  make  the  vehicle  of  a 
mass  of  most  curious  learning  both  old  and  new,  on  the  sciences 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  as  studied  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  He  has  employed  the  relics  of  these  unknown  and  long- 
forgotten  Pompeians  as  witnesses  of  the  character  and  pursuits, 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  conformation,  of  the  generation  to 
which  they  belonged ;  nay,  some  of  them,  which  retain  traces 
of  former  fractures  and  other  injuries,  are  used  with  great 
ingenuity  and  ability  as  tests,  both  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  surgery,  and  of  the  actual  skill  of  the  operator  to 
W'hom  the  treatment  of  the  injury  was  entrusted.  Another 
series  by  the  Cavaliere  Vulpesf,  descriptive  of  the  various 
surgical  instruments  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  amoimt  of  information  on  the  state  of  surgical 
science  among  the  ancients  than  we  have  ever  seen  brought 
together  by  anj  single  writer.  These  papers  have  been  collected 
into  a  separate  publication  illustrated  by  many  admirable  en¬ 
gravings.  The  existence  of  the  collection  of  instruments  to 
which  they  relate  has  long  been  known;  but  Cavaliere  Vulpes 
has  been  the  first  to  subject  it  to  a  detailed  examination.  Tbe 


*  ‘  Cenno  notomico-patologico  sulle  OssaUmane  scavate  in  Pompei. 
‘  Dal  Signor  Stefuno  delle  Cbiaje.  Napoli,  1853.’  Signor  delle  Cbiaje 
is  well  known  as  one  of  tbe  most  voluminous  medical  writers  of 
modern  Italy. 

f  Illustrazioni  di  tutti  gli  Strumenti  chirurgici  scavati  in  Pompei, 
che  ora  cunservansi  nel  11.  Museo  Borbonico  di  Napoli  comprese  in 
sette  Memoric  lette  all’  'Accademia  ercolanese,  dal  Cav.  Vulpes. 
Napoli,  1847. 
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instruments*  are  for  the  most  part  in  excellent  preservation. 
They  are  above  two  hundred  in  number,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  comprise  specimens  of  most  of  the  instruments  known  to 
the  surgeons  of  the  classic  times,  not  only  lancets,  scalpels, 
forcipes,  needles,  bistories,  &c.,  but  also  implements  of  dental 
surgery,  cauterising  irons,  catheters  of  various  forms,  cupping 
instruments  of  glass  and  of  horn,  and  even  speeula  and  other 
appliances  of  the  accoucheur.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
enter  into  so  technical  a  subject,  but  we  can  promise  even  to 
unprofessional  scholars  that  they  will  be  much  interested  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  and  by  the  learning  with  which  it 
is  illustrated  from  the  ancient  medical  authorities,  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Paul  of  Egina,  and  most  of  all  from  Celsus,  who  is  espe¬ 
cially  minute  and  elaborate  on  the  uses  of  instruments  in  the 
healing  art. 

We  only  allude,  indeed,  to  these  and  other  recent  publications 
of  the  same  school,  as  specimens  of  the  curious  lines  of  inquiry 
into  which  the  learning  or  ingenuity  of  the  archaeologists  of 
Naples  has  turned  itself  of  late  years.  The  subject  with  which 
we  arc  directly  concerned  is  one  of  much  more  general  interest 
— a  particular  class  among  the  numerous  inscriptions,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  are  still  discoverable  in  PompeiL  The 
general  subject  of  Pompeian  inscriptions  has  long  been  familiar 
to  the  learned.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  first  disinterment 
of  the  city,  all  those  which  appeared,  whether  on  the  public 
monuments  or  on  the  private  buildings,  were  subjected  to  a 
careful  examination.  Many  of  them  were  published  soon 
after;  and  since  that  time  the  results  of  each  new  discovery  have 
been  carefully  chronicled,  as  the  occasion  arose.  All  these 
M.  Mommsen,  in  his  general  work  ‘  Inscriptiones  Regni 
‘  Neapolitani,’  has  collected  from  the  various  publications 
through  which  they  were  dispersed;  and  as  many  of  them, 
owing  to  the  haste  or  inexpertness  of  the  original  transcriber, 
were  exceedingly  inaccurate,  he  has  carefully  revised,  and  as  far 
as  possible  corrected,  the  text  of  the  entire  collection. 

There  is  another  class  of  Pompeian  inscriptions,  however, 
which,  in  the  abundance  of  more  obvious  and  more  striking 
objects  of  interest,  was  for  a  long  time  overlooked;  a  class, 
too,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  only  to  be 
met  with  at  Pompeii,  or  in  the  few  ancient  localities  which 

*  A  large  proportion  of  the  instruments  now  in  the  Museum,  it  is 
true,  were  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  and  are  described  by  Bayardi 
in  his  ‘  Cntalogo  degli  Anticbi  Monumenti.’  But  a  number  of  most 
interesting  instruments  were  also  found  at  Pompeii  in  a  house  since 
known  as  the  ‘  Surgeon’s  House,’  or  the  ‘  School  of  Surgery.’ 

VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIV.  E  E 
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resemble  Pompeii,  in  having  lain  for  ages  completely  buried,  and 
as  it  were  hermetically  sealed  against  the  action  of  light  and 
air ;  such  as  the  substructions  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars,  the 
tombs  on  the  Latin  Way,  and,  above  all,  the  catacombs  of  Sant’ 
Agnese  and  San  Callisto,  at  Rome.  We  allude  to  the  so-called 
graffiti  *,  or  street-scribblings, —  the  names,  words,  or  sentences, 
which  are  found  rudely  traced  in  charcoal  or  red  chalk,  or 
scratched  with  a  stylus  on  the  plaster  of  the  walls  or  pillars 
in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  In  the  ardour  of  a  first 
exploration,  fragments  like  these  were  naturally  neglected  for 
what  seemed  to  be  of  higher  and  more  permanent  importance ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  rightly  considered,  they  are 
not  only  extremely  curious  in  themselves,  but  also  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  every-day  life  and  mannera  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  at  least  to  exhibit  some  of  the  lighter 
traits  of  popular  character  and  the  tone  of  mind  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  a  class  to  whose  feelings  and  habits,  as  being 
unrepresented  in  the  higher  literature,  hardly  any  other  clue 
is  now  obtainable.  Porson  used  to  say  that  more  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Athenians  would  be  learned  from  a  single 
newspaper  such  as  ours,  than  from  all  the  comedies  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  What  the  newspaper  would  have  told  of  the  higher 
and  more  educated  class,  a  few  specimens  of  what  Mr.  Mayhew 
describes  as  ‘  patter  literature,’  would  disclose  of  the  street  life  of 
the  ancients  ;  but,  highly  as  we  should  prize  a  Pompeian  street- 
ballad  or  broadsheet,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  at  least  as 
regards  the  out-of-door  life  of  the  population  of  Pompeii,  these 
random  scribblings  afford  by  no  means  a  bad  substitute. 

Many  curious  and  interesdng  gleanings  of  them,  indeed, 
both  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  have  already  been  made  public, 
and  more  than  one  eminent  scholar  has  applied  himself  to  the 
subject  as  a  special  study.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the 
skilful  and  systematic  researches  of  Father  Garrucci,  author 
of  the  ‘  Graffiti  di  Pompei,’  have  thrown  the  labours  of  all  former 
explorers  into  the  shade,  lie  may  be  stud  to  have  elevated  the 
subject  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  branch  of  classical  anti- 
quaiianism,  and  he  has  even  turned  it  to  the  illustration  of 
sacred  antiquities.  A  graffito  discovered  by  him  at  Rome,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  monuments  of  the  early  conflict  of 
Christianity  and  Paganism  which  has  reached  our  time. 

*  It  is  hard  to  find  an  English  equivalent  for  this  word,  which,  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  means  ‘  scratchings,'  with  a  stylus  or  pointed 
instrument.  It  includes,  however,  scribblings  with  charcoal  or  red 
chalk.  The  French  have  adopted  it  into  their  vocabulary,  untranslated. 
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The  practice  of  scribbling  upon  walls,  if  we  may  trust  tbe 
proverb,  has  been  the  resource  of  idlers  and  fools  since  men  first 
learned  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing.  We  meet  it  in 
every  country.  Some  of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of 
Egyptian  art  have  been  profaned  by  it.  The  majestic  ruins  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  exhibit  a  series  of  these  idle  scribblings, 
stretching  from  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  down  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  rocky  passes  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
side  by  side  with  those  mysterious  inscriptions  which  have  long 
perplexed  critics  and  archaeologists,  are  to  be  found  travellers*  or 
pilgrims’  names  and  salutations,  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which, 
although  of  somewhat  uncertain  age,  undoubtedly  belong  at 
least  to  the  time  of  the  first  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Italy  the  practice  was  early  and  universal. 
Aristophanes  and  his  scholiasts  frequently  allude  to  it.*  The 
western  gate  of  Athens  was  covered  with  scribblings  in  the  time 
of  Lucianf;  and  from  Plautus’  play  of  the  MerchantX  it  is  clear 
that  the  doors  and  porticoes  of  private  houses  at  Rome  were 
exposed  to  the  same  annoyance.  The  subjects  of  this  wall 
literature  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  very  miscel¬ 
laneous.  Sometimes  it  confined  itself  to  the  humble  office  of 
the  modem  bill-sticker,  at  least  if  we  may  argue  from  Proper¬ 
tius’  instruction  to  his  slave  about  advertising  the  lost  tablets : 

‘  I  puer,  et  citus  haec  aliqua  propone  columna, 

£t  dominuni  Esquilii  scribe  babitare  tuum.’ 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  were  of  a  religious  character,  as  the 
verses  on  the  fountain  and  the  God  Clitumnus  referred  to  by 
Pliny§ ;  others,  especially  in  later  times,  were  political  in  their 
object.  Vhus  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  mainly  encouraged  in  the 
agitation  of  his  agrarian  scheme  by  the  addresses  written  upon 
‘  the  houses,  pillars,  and  monuments  of  the  city.’  ||  On  the 
other  hand,  Cicero,  in  his  invective  against  Verres,  appeals  to 
the  verses  about  Verres’  mistress,  Pipa,  which  were  written  up, 
not  only  in  his  court,  but  even  over  the  tribunal  where  he  used 
to  sit  in  judgment.  The  great  majority  of  the  writings,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  personal,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a 
satirical  and  often  grossly  libellous  character ;  and  an  allusion 
in  the  treatise  ‘De  Cereo  Paschali,’  attributed  to  Sl  Jerome, 
shows  that  even  Christians  were  not  strangers  to  the  practice.^ 


*  See  Achaniians,  v.  144.;  Wasps,  v.  99,  &c. 
t  Luciani  opp.  p.  711.  (Didot’s  ed.) 
j  Act.  II.  sc.  3.  §  Ep.  viii.  8. 

11  Plutarch’s  Lives ;  Tib.  Gracchus,  vol.  v.  p.  8. 

‘  Per  omnes  columnas  tibi  Manichiei  titulus  adscribetur.’ 
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The  first  notice  of  any  inscription  of  this  class  discovered  at 
Pompeii  occurs  in  the  ‘  Journal  de  Fouilles’  for  Oct  18.  1765, 
some  specimens  of  which  arc  given  by  Father  Garrucci  (p.  9.); 
and  about  twenty  years  later  a  small  collection,  consisting  of  a 
few  pages,  was  published  by  the  celebrated  antiquarian  of 
Hanover,  M.  Murr*,  for  whom  they  had  been  transcribed  on 
the  spot  by  a  friend  who  visited  Pompeii  about  the  year  1783. 
None  of  the  inscriptions  of  cltlier  collection,  however,  appear 
to  have  possessed  much  value ;  and  were  it  not  that  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  are  given  in  the  *  ISIuseo  Reale  Borbonico,’  and  that  an 
occasional  reference  is  made  to  others  in  communications  to 
the  Archaeological  Journals  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  subject, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
altogether  forgotten  by  the  antiquaries  of  Italy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  for  the  first  really  Interesting 
publication  on  the  subject  (in  1837)  we  are  indebted  to  an 
English  scholar.  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  at  that  time 
Head  Master  of  Harrow  School.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  a  visit  to  the  spot.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  travelling  companion,  published  a  detailed  account  of  a 
number  of  these  inscriptions  (for  the  most  part  accompanied  by 
facsimiles)y  which  took  the  learned  entirely  by  surprise,  even  in 
Naples  itself.  It  would  appear  as  if  these  particular  inscriptions, 
the  chief  part  of  which  are  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  Basilica, 
had  not,  until  then,  been  observed  by  the  local  antiquaries ;  and, 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  essay, 
they  were  carefully  removed,  under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
antiquary.  Signor  Avellino,  to  the  Museum  at  Naples,  together 
with  many  other  similar  ones  from  different  localities  in  Pompeii. 
A  short  time  afterwards  (1840)  Signor  Avellino  published  a 
memoir  on  a  series  of  rude  graffiti  of  gladiators,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  same  character ;  a  similar  collection  is  appended  to  an 
essay  on  an  Oscan  inscription  published  by  Raimondo  Guarini 
(1839)t  ;  and,  from  that  year  till  its  suspension  in  1848,  the 
Archaeological  Journal  of  Naples  regularly  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  space  to  the  publication  and  elucidation  of  these 
so-called  graffiti.  But  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
the  most  magnificent,  work  on  the  subject  of  the  graffiti,  will  be, 
when  completed,  that  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  which  stands  first  in 
the  list  prefixed  to  these  pages,  and  which  is  the  fruit  of  upwards 
of  nine  years  of  laborious  research.  As  yet  it  has  made  but 


•  Norinabergae,  1792  ;  with  a  supplementary  sheet  in  1793. 

I  In  Cippura  osco-abellanum  Divinatio  Raymundi  Guarini.  8vo. 
Neapoli:  J839. 
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little  progress ;  but  it  is  intended  to  consist  of  three  parts,  the 
first  comprising  the  Oscan  graffiti;  the  second,  those  in  Greek ; 
and  the  third,  those  in  Latin.  The  last  of  these  parts  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable,  and  is  that  which  will  contain  all  the  really 
important  graffiti.  The  illustrations  are  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost 
magnificence,  being  printed  not  only  in  the  colours  and  forms  of 
the  originals,  but  in  their  exact  dimensions.  The  plates  of  the 
portion  already  printed  are  of  enormous  size,  each  being  made  up 
of  several  sheets  of  the  largest  folio. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  parts  of  Signor  Fiorelli’s  work 
published  up  to  the  present  time  only  comprise  the  first  portion 
of  the  entire,  the  Oscan  graffiti.  For  the  Greek  and  Latin 
graffiti,  we  must  still,  until  the  completion  of  the  ‘  Monumenta 
‘  Epigraphica,’  have  recourae  to  the  less  magnificent,  but  never¬ 
theless  very  comprehensive  and  interesting  collection  of  Father 
Garrucci,  and  the  atlas  of  illustrations  which  accompanies  it. 
Father  Garrucci’s  ‘Graffiti  di  Pompei’is  a  careful  resume  oi 
all  that  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in 
the  inquiry,  together  i  with  much  interesting  matter  collected 
by  himself.  He  has,  moreover,  collated  the  text  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  in  most  cases,  with  the  actual  inscriptions.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  always  possible,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the 
graffiti  are  no  longer  legible;  for  although  the  archajologlsts 
of  Naples — unlike  the  notorious  Abbe  Fourmont,  who  in  his 
visit  to  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece  made  it  a  point  to 
obliterate  every  inscription  as  soon  as  he  had  copied  it,  lest  some 
other  should  share  the  gloiy  of  the  work — have  taken  great 
pains  to  preserve  these  interesting  relics,  yet  in  very  many 
cases  the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  the  material  has  rendered 
their  efforts  unavailing. 

Dr.  Wordsworth’s  little  collection  would  in  itself  deser\e  a 
detailed  notice  ;  more  especially  as  the  inscriptions  which  it  con¬ 
tains  are  chiefly  of  one  character,  —  verses  and  similar  literary 
scraps,  scratched  upon  the  wall  of  the  Court-house  portico  — 
the  Pompeian  ‘  Salle  des  Pas  perdus  ’  —  probably  by  briefless 
lawyers  or  expectant  clients  as  they  lounged  away  the  idle 
hours  within  its  precincts.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  this  is 
precisely  the  class  of  inscriptions  for  the  illustration  of  which 
the  taste  and  scholarship  of  such  an  editor  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
are  peculiarly  adapted.  But,  as  P.  Garrucci  has  included  these 
inscriptions  in  his  collection,  and  especially  as  he  has,  in  some 
instances,  corrected  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  readings  of  the  original, 
we  shall  not  separate  them  from  the  general  bMy. 

It  is  difiScult  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  these 
curious  compositions  without  distributing  them  into  classes. 
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either  according  to  the  Bubject-matter,  or  according  to  the 
localities  from  which  they  are  severally  derived.  But  Padre 
Garrucci  has  not  followed  this  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  such  a  classification  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  essay 
like  the  present ;  and  we  must  eontent  ourselves  with  a  general 
aeeount  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  graffiti,  together  with 
such  observations  on  their  peculiarities  of  palajography  and 
language,  as  may  appear  interesting  to  the  general  scholar. 

Very  many  of  the  graffiti,  indeed,  hardly  admit  of  regular 
classification,  being,  as  might  be  anticipated,  of  a  most  motley 
character,  ^me  are  scraps  of  poetry  from  well-known  authors ; 
others  are  doggrel  verses  or  short  sentences  of  unknown  origin. 
Some  are  expressions  of  aflfection  for  a  friend,  or  of  respect 
for  a  master  or  benefactor.  Some  simply  record,  in  the  very 
same  terms  which  may  still  be  read  in  any  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  that  the  writer  visited  the  spot  on  such  or  such  a  day. 
Some  are  mere  names,  or  names  accompanied  by  an  epithet, 
complimentary  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  we  are 
told  of  one  that  he  was  a  pilferer  (^furunculus) ;  of  another, 
tliat  he  was  a  downright  thief  {fur);  while  a  third,  a  certain 
Oppius,  as  if  uniting  the  bad  qualities  of  both  characters,  is 
addressed,  oppi  embolari  *,  fur  furuncule  !  Some  extol 
the  charms,  or  deplore  the  cruelty,  of  a  mistress;  some  are 
advertisements  of  lost  property,  with  a  promise  of  reward  for 
its  restoration,  or  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  Some  have 
all  the  pretension  of  philosophical  apophthegms;  as,  himmuk 

MALUM  FIT  CONTEMNENDO  MAXIMUM  ;  OF,  NOX  EST  EXILIUM  EX 

PATRiA  SAPiENTiBUs ;  Others  appear  to  be  the  first  efforts  of 
schoolboys  practising  their  morning  lesson  —  lists  of  nouns, 
verbs,  or  adverbs,  seemingly  intended  to  be  committed  to 
memory;  or  even  early  essays  in  penmanship,  —  ill-formed 
letters,  half-finished  alphabets,  and  other  similar  fragments. 

A  large  number  of  them  consist  of  lists  of  champions  in  the 
arena,  generally  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  their  victories, 
and  often  accompanied  by  a  grotesque  illustration  rudely 
scratched  upon  the  wall.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  lampoons, 
and  the  figures  which  accompany  them,  caricatures.  Many,  too, 
are  more  ribaldry,  sometimes  of  the  grossest  and  most  dis¬ 
gusting  tendency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  from  almost  all, 
in  addition  to  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social  and 

*  Probably  EmboUari.  The  name  designated  a  particular  class 
of  actors  who  appeared  chiefly  in  the  Embolium  or  interlude.  It  is 
more  commonly  used  in  the  feminine,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Embolium  were  chiefly  intended  for  female  characters.  They  were 
generally  not  of  the  best  reputation. 
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moral  condition  of  Pompeii,  much  may  be  learned  illustrating 
not  only  the  palaeography,  but  also  the  popular  idioms  and  the 
peculiar  orthography,  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  of  the  period 
generally. 

It  would  be  vain  of  course  to  look  to  such  a  quarter  for  new 
lights  on  the  literature  of  the  period.  The  writers  of  graffiti 
are  generally  of  a  class  laying  but  little  claim  to  the  literary 
character.  Father  Garrucci  imagines  (p.  61.),  that  he  discovers 
in  one  of  the  graffiti  the  names  of  two  dramatists  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  Accius  Csesius,  and  Araaranthus.  But  we  must  confess 
that  this  conclusion  appears  to  us  exceedingly  doubtful ;  nor 
indeed  do  we  fully  understand  the  argument  on  which  it  is 
founded.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  literary  value  of  the  graffiti  is  extremely  trifling. 

The  poetry  popular  with  the  majority  of  the  scribblers  at 
Pompeii  was  of  the  very  lightest,  and  chiefly  of  the  amatory 
school.  Ovid  and  Propertius  seem  the  great  favourites.  There 
are  two  or  three  phrases  and  broken  lines  from  Virgil ;  but  we 
find  only  one  complete  verse  from  that  author  *  — 

‘  Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Olgxis;' 

which  is  only  noticeable  for  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the 
name  of  Ulysses ;  and,  strangely  enough,  not  a  single  line  from 
Horace  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  citations  from  Ovid  are 
mainly  from  the  Amores  and  the  Ars  Amatoria.  One  of  these, 
from  the  latter  book,  exhibits  a  singular  reading  of  the  well- 
known  lines  t  — 

*  Quid  magis  est  saxo  durum,  quid  mollius  unda  ? 

Dura  tamen  molli  saxa  cavantur  aqua.’ 

The  Pompeian  scribbler  wrote  : — 

‘  Quid  pote  tarn  durum  saxso,  aut  quid  mollius  unda  ? 

Dura  tamen  molli  saxsa  cavantur  aqua.’ 

The  form  quid  pote  is  plainly  one  of  those  Graccisms  which 
lingered  so  long  in  Magna  Graecia ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  reading  is  due  to  local  idiom,  and 
how  much  to  the  individual  scribe,  especially  as,  in  most  other 
cases,  the  words  of  the  original  are  tolerably  exactly  rendered. 

In  one  case  the  writer  has  brought  together,  and  written  as 
one  continuous  passage,  two  couplets  of  like  import,  one  from 
Ovid  J  and  one  from  Propertius.§  We  can  imagine  some  dis¬ 
appointed  suitor  writing  it  upon  the  door-post  of  his  venal 
mistress :  — 


*  Ed.  viii.  70.  f  De  Art.  Am.  i.  475. 

$  Amor.  I.  viii.  77.  §  El.  iv.  v.  47. 
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‘  Surda  sit  oranti  tua  janua,  laxa  ferenti ; 

Audiat  exclusi  verba  receptus  amans. 

Janitor  ad  dantis  vigilet :  si  pulsat  inanis, 

Surdus  in  obductam  somniet  usque  seram.’ 

In  other  cases  we  meet  tender  appeals,  such  as  love-sick 
swains  still  offer  to  their  Delias  and  their  Chloes.  Thus  : — ■ 

‘  Scribenti  mi  dictat  Amor,  mostratque  Cupido ; 

Ah !  pcream,  sine  te  si  deus  esse  velim !’ 

Occasionally  we  find  paraphrases  or  imitations  of  some  jwpular 
strophe,  applied  at  second  hand  to  the  writer’s  own  fiame.  Thus 
an  artful  Pompeian  lover  has  translated  Propertius’s 

‘  Cinthia  me  docuit  castas  odisse  puellas,’ 

into 

*  Candida  me  docuit  nigras  odisse  puellas.’ 

It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  multiply  quotations.  The 
few  which  we  have  given  will  suffice  as  a  specimen,  as  well  of 
the  poetical  tastes  of  the  Pompeians,  as  of  the  assiduity  with 
which  the  lessons  of  the  Ars  Amatoria  were  cultivated  among 
them.  Love,  indeed,  is  the  burden  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
inscriptions.  ‘Crispus’  and  ‘Septumius’  make  no  scruple  of 
recording  their  love  for  ‘  Rufa  ’  or  ‘  Avitilla.’  ^lore  bashful 
lovers,  who  preserve  their  own  incognito,  beseechingly  ap{)eal 
to  their  cruel  mistress  under  her  proper  name :  vale  mea 
SAVA,  FAC  ME  AMES.  (p.  89.)  Even  the  lair  themselves  do  not 
shrink  from  avowing  their  flame.  A  nameless  fair  one  ‘  loves 
‘  Casuntius  ’  (p.  76.);  ‘Nonia,’  less  diffident,  ‘salutes  her 
‘  Pagurus’  (p.  81.);  ‘  Auge  loves  Arabienus  ’  (p.  83.)  ‘  Methe’ 
(p.  89.),  still  more  melting,  *  loves  Chrestus  in  her  heart,'  and 
prays  that  ‘Pompeian  Venus  may  be  propitious  to  them,  and 
‘  that  they  may  ever  love  in  concord.’  In  a  word,  to  live  and 
love  woiild  seem  to  have  Ixsen  the  philosophy  of  life  at 
Pompeii.  Thus  one  inscription  proclaims  suavis  amor  ;  another 
declares,  kemo  est  bellus  nisi  qvi  amavit  ;  a  third  pronounces 
the  sweeping  denunciation  — 

‘  QUISQUIS  AMAT  VALEAT,  PEREAT  QCI  PARCIT  AMARE  ;  ’ 

It  were  well  if  these  were  the  only  evidences  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  manners  of  Pompeii  which  the  graffiti  supply;  but 
there  are  others  of  a  far  more  revolting  character.  Into  these, 
of  course,  P.  Garrucci  does  not  enter;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  street  scribblings  fully  confirm,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  darken,  the  hateful  impressions  regarffing 
Pompeian  morality  which  were  produced  by  the  pictures, 
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images,  and  other  relics  of  the  city,  brought  to  light  by  the 
earlier  explorations. 

The  very  worst  of  these  revelations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
borne  out  by  the  graffiti.  Many  of  the  persons  who  form  the 
subject  of  their  strictures  are  described  as  making  immorality 
their  profession.  A  large  proportion  of  the  epithets,  too,  con¬ 
tain  allusions  of  the  darkest  and  most  disgusting  character, 
while  the  sentiment  of  some  of  the  graffiti  themselves  exhibits 
a  cynicism  at  once  so  gross  and  so  unblushing  that  we  can  only 
understand  their  presence  in  a  public  place  by  supposing  the 
whole  tone  of  the  public  mind  to  be  sunk  to  those  lowest 
depths  of  hideous  and  unnatural  depravity,  of  which  so  awful 
a  picture  is  drawn  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  reader  will  gladly  turn  with  us  to  the  other  themes 
suggested  by  P.  Gnrrucci’s  volume.  There  are  few  metrical 
graffiti,  except  of  the  class  to  which  we  have  been  alluding; 
nor,  in  general,  do  the  others  seem  to  contain  much  that  is 
specially  characteristic.  Still  some  of  them  are  amusing. 

The  following  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  over  his 
empty  platter,  by  some  grumbler,  just  cheated  of  his  supper  by 
the  unexpected  incursion  of  a  hungry  guest,  who  ate  up  the  dish 
which  had  been  prepared  for  himself. 

‘  QUOI  [cui]  PEBKA  COCTA  EST,  SI  CON\nV^  APPONITUR, 

NON  GCSTAT  PERNAM,  LINUIT  OLLAM  AUT  CACCABUM.’ 

Another  pentameter  verse  betrays  a  disappointed  diner-out, 
venting  his  ill-humour  against  some  inhospitable  churl  who  had 
failed  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  whom  in  his  indignation  he  sets 
down  as  a  barbarian : — 

‘  AT  QCEM  NON  CCENO,  BARBARU3  ILLE  MIHI  EST. 

Again,  a  jealous  husband  or  lover  warns  off  his  rival  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  puzzling  quatrain: — 

‘  QUISQCIS  AMAT  VENIAT  VENERI  VOLO  FRANGERE  COSTAS 
FCSTIBVS,  ET  LUUBAS  DEBILITARE  BENE. 

SERMO  EST  ILLE  MIHI  TENERUM  PERTUNDERE  PECTUS 

QUOI  [cui]  EGO  NON  POSSIM  CAPUT  ILLUD  FRANGERE  FUSTA.’ 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Irishman  writing  to  his  mother  to 
inform  her  that  he  *  had  just  died  and  wanted  money  for  his 
‘  funeral.’  This  wag  may  be  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  idea 
from  the  following  grotesque  letter ;  which  is  further  amusing 
for  the  drollery  with  which  it  mimics  the  formalities  of  the 
fashionable  epistolary  style  of  the  Augustan  age: — 

‘  Pyrrhus  C.  Heio  conleg«  salutera.  Moleste  fero  quia  audivi  te 
xnortuom :  itaque  vale.’ 
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The  graffiti  of  the  purely  personal  class  cannot  be  expected  to 
present  much  novelty.  Whatever  of  interest  they  may  originally 
have  had  must,  of  course,  have  depended  in  great  measure  on 
allusions  and  associations  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  realise. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  mutatis  nominibus,  just  such  as  the 
mischievous  street-wags  of  the  present  day  might  be  supposed 
to  deal  in ;  and  tell  us  that  some,  long- forgotten  ‘  Cinthia  was  a 
‘pretty  girl,’  or  that  some  Pyrrhus,  now  unknown  to  fame,  ‘was 
‘  a  fine  fellow  in  his  day that  ‘  Primus  was  as  blind  as  a  bat 
or  that  ‘  Epaphras  had  lost  his  hair.’  An  inscription  which  de¬ 
nounces  one  Cosmus  as  a  consummate  villain  for  marrying  his 
own  daughter,  is  noticeable  for  what  our  youngest  schoolboy 
would  condemn  as  an  unpardonable  solecism, 

‘  Cosmus  nequitiee  est  magxussim^  :  ducet  Jiliam* 

But  in  most  cases  the  interest  which  these  inscriptions  originally 
possessed  is  lost  with  the  history  of  the  individuals.  Some  of 
them  clearly  must  have  had  a  story  in  their  day,  and  afford 
endless  scope  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  We  cannot 
doubt,  for  example,  that  there  was  some  jest,  under  a  half- 
defaced  fragment  which  quizzes  ‘  sheep-faced  Lygnus,  strutting 

*  about  like  a  peacock  and  taking  airs  on  the  strength  of 

*  his  good  looks.’  In  like  manner,  things  must  have  come 
to  a  curious  pass  between  Virgula  and  her  Tertius,  be¬ 
fore  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  write  up  on  the  wall : 
VIRGULA  TERTio  suo  t  iNDECENs  Es.  And  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  a  town’s  talk  Miccio  had  become,  when  a  mischievous 
wag  could  venture  to  write:  incciONis  statum  considerate. 
But,  amusing  as  such  fancies  might  prove,  it  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  farther  regarding  them.  Who  Virgula  and  her 
Tertius  were,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  their  quarrel,  what 
were  Lygnus’s  little  vanities,  or  what  the  cause  of  Miccio’s 
notoriety,  must  now  for  ever  remain  a  secret. 

There  are  some  of  these  graffiti,  however,  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting,  even  where  there  is  no  clue  to  the  allusions 
which  they  contain.  There  is  one  which,  with  very  little  effort 
of  fancy,  might  supply  materials  for  a  regular  novel :  tenemus  ! 
TENEHUS !  (it  bursts  out  abruptly)  res  certa  ;  romula  heic 
CUM  scELARATO  MORATCR  !  ‘  We  have  it  —  we  have  it  —  the 

*  thing  is  certain.  Homula  is  staying  here  with  the  misereant  1’) 
What  a  world  of  romance  is  hidden  in  these  simple  words! 
How  many  tender  but  melancholy  recollections  do  they  suggest ! 
Homula,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  her  quiet  home  —  her  guile¬ 
less  and  happy  girlhood,  the  affectionate  devotion  of  her  family, 
the  deeper  devotion  of  her  betrothed ;  and  then,  alas  I  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  ensnarer  —  her  weakness,  her  betrayal,  her  shame, 
her  ignomlnous  flight ;  the  despair  of  the  forsaken  lover,  the 
pursuit,  its  alternate  success  and  disappointment,  the  recovery 
of  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  final  discovery  of  their 
guilty  retreat. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  less  painful  sources  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  refreshing,  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
universal  corruption  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Pompeii,  to  find  that  the  domestic  virtues  were  not 
quite  unknown,  and  that  at  least  one  honest  citizen.  Primus, 
was  not  ashamed  to  profess  that  *he  loved  his  wife  Missila.’  In 
like  manner,  when  we  recollect  the  doom  which  impended  over 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  difficult  to  read  without  emotion, 
even  though  the  name  of  the  writer  be  unknown,  the  simple 
prayer  for  many  happy  new  years — januarias  nobis  felices 
MULTis  ANNis, —  Uttered  perhaps  on  the  very  eve  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  find  that  the  custom  which 
still  prevails  among  ourselves,  of  securing  a  place  by  affixing  the 
name  of  the  occupant,  was  in  full  use  in  the  Pompeian  amphi¬ 
theatre.  NARCISSUS  me,  or  l^lius  narcissus  occupat,  may  still 
be  read  chalked  on  the  benches  of  the  circus,  as  honourable 
members  among  ourselves  mark  their  seat  for  the  night  by 
attaching  their  card.  Another  ancient  usage  may  be  learned 
from  an  inscription  which  reproaches  a  certain  Rufus,  that, 
whereas  the  family  of  the  Vibii,  with  all  their  wealth  and 
dignity,  never  thought  of  appearing  in  public  with  a  staflF  or 
sceptre  in  their  hands,  he,  in  his  arrogance,  may  be  seen  daily 
with  this  mark  of  distinction,  from  the  assumption  of  which  his 
betters  had  recoiled.  These  may  seem  trifling  things :  but, 
besides  that  they  tend,  each  in  its  own  degree,  to  the  elucidation 
of  obscure  allusions  or  doubtful  phrases  in  the  poets  and  his¬ 
torians  of  ancient  Rome,  they  serve  better  than  many  a  more 
solemn,  and  seemingly  more  important,  document,  to  realise  to 
the  imagination  the  men  and  things  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belong. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  individuals  is  occasionally  tantalising.  It  is  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  a  few  caricatures,  which  are  not  without  a  dash 
of  rude  humour.  Most  probably  there  was  some  amusing  his¬ 
tory  connected  with  a  certain  peregrinus,  who  is  represented 
with  a  surprisingly  developed  nose,  and  who,  as  he  is  painted 
with  a  laurel  crown,  must  have  been  a  noteable  in  his  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  sketch,  entitled  nasso  (properly 
Naso,  for  no  doubt  the  pun  is  intended)  fadius,  represents 
the  hero  with  hardly  any  nose  at  all.  These,  and  almost  all 
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the  other  sketches,  it  is  true,  are  of  the  very  rudest  and  most 
inartistic  class.  Many  of  the  artists  were  evidently  idle  boys, 
although  some  of  them,  in  the  ambition  of  imrooitality,  have 
subscribed  their  names  to  their  work.  There  is  one,  and  by  no 
means  a  bad  specimen,  representing  two  horses,  —  evidently 
winners  in  the  circus,  from  the  artist’s  droll  conception  of  repre¬ 
senting  them  earrying  palm  branches  in  their  mouth,  —  signed 
with  the  words  pingit  fortcnatus  afer.  Another,  repre¬ 
senting  a  gladiator  of  the  class  called  retiarius,  and  his 
antagonist,  is  marked  pingit  zozzo.  But,  with  all  their  rude¬ 
ness  of  execution,  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  contemplate 
even  the  coarsest  of  them  without  great  interest.  It  is 
startling  to  stumble  upon  a  rude  scratching,  by  some  school¬ 
boy  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  of  what  our  own  schoolboys 
still  trace  under  the  name  of  *the  walls  of  Troy,’  and  to 
find  it  marked  labyrinthcs.  me  habitat  minotaurus*  ;  or  to 
meet  with  what  even  yet  is  regarded  as  the  true  lover’s  emblem 
—  a  heart,  with  the  simple  word  pstce  (Psyche,  ‘my  life,’)  — 
roughly  scrawled  within  it.  Alas  I  how  soon  perhaps  was  that 
young  life,  thus  precious  in  the  fond  lover’s  eyes,  cut  short  by 
the  fearful  visitation  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and  so  many 
of  its  inhabitants !  Some  of  the  groups,  too,  have  a  certain 
quiet  humour  in  the  conception,  which  is  amusing  for  its  own 
sake.  Thus  there  is  a  (by  no  means  the  least  skilful)  little 
sketch  of  an  ass  turning  a  mill,  with  the  words,  labora,  aselle, 
QUOMODO  EGO  EABORAVi,  ET  pRODERiT  TIBI.  Another  similar 
sketch  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  city  has  written  beneath 
it  the  significant  words  va;  tibi  !  And  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  the  graffiti,  the  subjects  of  which  are  gladiatorial,  are  highly 
valuable,  as  illustrating  with  great  clearness  many  details  of 
the  battles  of  the  arena,  regarding  which  considerable  uncer- 
tmnty  prevailed.  Father  Garrucci  has  collected  into  four  or 
five  plates  (x. — xvi.),  all  the  principal  gladiatorial  subjects ;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  his  book  which  exhibits  more  learning  and 
ingenuity  than  the  commentary  which  accompanies  these  rude, 
but  yet  most  significant,  sketches. 

Prefixed  to  the  first  of  these  sketches  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
two  documents  of  no  slight  interest.  The  first  is  a  list  of  gla¬ 
diators,  with  the  numbers  of  their  victories  appended  to  their 
names.  The  second  is  still  more  curious,  being  a  programme  of 
the  games  to  be  exhibited  on  a  certain  day,  corresponding  with 

•  This  scrawl  is  found  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  house  of  M. 
Lucretius.  A  very  graphic  facsimile  of  it,  in  which  the  colours  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  original  are  exhibited,  is  given  by  Niccolini,  pi.  i. 
fig.  6. 
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one  of  our  modem  play-bills,  and  detailing  the  particulars  of  the 
sport  which  might  be  expected.*  This  curious  document  sets 
forth  the  name  of  the  purveyor  of  the  games,  and  enumerates 
the  various  matches  which  were  to  *  come  off.’  First  there  was 
to  be  a  Thrax  pitted  against  a  mirmillo  ;  then  a  match  between 
two  essedarii;  next  a  Thrax  was  to  engage  a  retiarius  ;  and  the 
‘  event  ’  of  the  day  was  to  be  a  fight  between  a  dimacheerus  and 
hoplomachus.  Of  all  or  most  of  these  forms  of  combat,  Father 
Garrucci  has  collected  from  various  quarters  (not  exclusively  at 
Pompeii)  illustrative  graffiti;  and  ^though  most  of  them,  as 
specimens  of  art,  are  grotesque  beyond  conception,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  few  plates  form  a  more  intelligible 
popular  commentary  on  the  details  of  the  gladiatorial  profession, 
than  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  the  critics  and 
antiquaries  since  the  days  of  Onofrio  Panvino.  From  the  first 
scene  to  the  last, — from  the  crier  at  the  gate  calling  out,  ‘Ad 
‘  amphitheatrum !  ’  to  the  unhappy  wretch  grovelling  at  the 
feet  of  his  victorious  adversary,  and  appealing  with  uplifted 
finger  for  the  signal  of  mercy  from  the  spectators, — all  is  here 
coarsely,  but,  for  the  most  part,  vigorously  and  intelligibly, 
represented.  Each  of  the  varieties  of  gladiatorial  battle,  as  well 
as  all  the  various  stages  of  the  conflict,  may  be  seen  in  these 
singular  scrawls ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
inscriptions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  each  by  its  proper 
characteristics.  The  most  curious  form  of  battle  is  that  of  the 
retiarius  with  the  secutor,  of  which  Father  Garrucci’s  plates  con¬ 
tain  several  examples.  The  former  is  seen  at  one  time  standing 
with  trident  in  hand  (the  only  weapon  which  the  law  of  the 
battle  allows  him),  watching  to  fling  his  net  over  the  head  of  his 
adversary  as  he  advances;  at  another,  this  attempt  having  failed 
of  success,  the  secutor  is  shown  in  full  pursuit  after  him,  while 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  his  net  for  a  second  throw.  And  in 
one  at  length  the  secutor  is  represented  fairly  caught,  enveloped 
in  the  net,  and  lying  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary.  The 
inscription  under  one  of  these  sketches  may  remind  the  patrons 
of  the  modern  ring  of  the  periodical  struggles  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  which,  among  ourselves,  take  place  at  intervals  among  bro- 


*  These  or  similar  announcements  are  not  uncommon.  A  curious 
one,  announcing  an  intended  exhibition  of  wild  animals,  is  given  in 
the  ‘  Memorie  dell’  Accad.  Ercolancse,’  v.  64.  hiic  vunatio  pugna- 
BiiT,  V.  K.  SEPTEMBRis.  (Hic  {hcc  for  heic)  venatio  pugnabet  (for 
bit)  quinto  Kalendas  Septembris.)  Another  promises  a  bear-fight. 
T.  FiiLix,  AD  URSAS  PUGNAUiiT.  The  phrase  venatio  pugnabit  may 
appear  novel ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  established  forms  of  the  language 
of  the  amphitheatre. . 
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thers  of  the  fancy,  as  the  young  blood  aspires  to  share  the  honours 
of  the  elders  of  ^e  craft.  From  this  curious  inscription  we  learn 
that  Spiculus  Neronianus,  an  untried  man  (tiro),  engaged  the 
frcedman  Aptonetus,  who  had  been  victor  in  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  battles,  and  that  the  tiro  slew  his  adversary ! 

Nor  did  these  rude  artists  confine  themselves  to  gladiatorial 
subjects  exclusively.  We  have  already  seen  that  some  sketches 
from  the  cireus  have  also  been  discovered.  P.  Garrucei  gives 
a  picture  of  a  horseman  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  which  he  has  just 
piereed  in  the  flank  with  his  javelin.  And,  although  there  is  no 
corresponding  drawing,  P.  Garrucei  prints  some  curious  verses 
in  praise  of  one  Septumius,  who  is  said  to  have  cnehanted  the 
public  by  an  exhibition  of  serpents  —  probably  some  feats  of 
snake-charming.  The  writer  declares  that  all  spectators  without 
exception,  whether  play-goers  or  lovers  of  the  turf,  were  equally 
enraptured  with  the  performance  of  Septumius : — 

<  Serpentis  lusus  si  qui  sibi  forte  notavit, 

^ptumius  juvenis  quos  facit  ingenio, 

Spectator  scenae,  sive  es  studiosus  equorum, 

Sic  habeas  lances  semper  ubique  pares.’ 

By  a  curious  fancy  these  verses  are  written  in  a  double  curved 
line,  so  as  to  imitate,  by  the  very  form,  the  shape  and  movement  of 
the  serpent. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  these  relics  of 
the  lighter  moments  of  Pompeian  life  the  most  affecting  of 
all  the  memorials  of  that  doomed  city.  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
our  thoughts  back  to  sports  and  gaieties  like  these,  without 
thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  by  which 
they  were  destined  to  be  so  rudely  interrupted.  The  glories 
of  Servilius,  with  his  hundred  victories,  —  the  triumphs  of 
Spiculus’s  maiden  blade, —  Septumius,  the  idol  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre, — come  before  us  here,  like  the  mouldering  remains  of 
*  my  lord  such  a  one,  who  praised  ray  lord  such  a  one’s  horse  ’  > 
in  Hamlet.  ‘  Where  are  now  their  gibes,  their  gambols,  their 
‘  flashes  of  merriment  ?  ’  There  is  a  simple  inscription  in 

p.  89.,  ‘HERCULANUM,  HERCULAXCK,’  which  onc  Can  hardly  help 
regarding  as  the  expression  of  the  writer’s  sorrow  and  dismay, 
when  the  tidings  of  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city  first  reached 
the  yet  unscathed  Pompeians.  Alas,  how  soon  was  the  same 
fate  to  be  their  own !  How  soon  might  the  same  wail  be  uttered 
with  equal  significance  over  their  own  devoted  city ! 

Still  more  moving,  perhaps,  is  a  purely  domestic  record  which 
P.  Garrucei  has  preserved — an  inscription  wliich  would  appear 
to  have  been  traced  by  the  hand  of  some  thrifty  dame  or  house¬ 
keeper,  regulating  the  daily  labours  of  her  household,  and 
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asaigning  to  each  of  the  female  slaves  her  allotted  task  at  the 
distaff,  the  tambour,  or  the  loom.  For  each  is  marked  her 
special  work.  Doris  and  Heracle  are  to  spin  thread  for  the 
warp ;  Januaria  and  Lalage,  for  the  woof.  And  the  quantity, 
too,  is  strictly  regulated  for  each,  no  less  than  the  quality.  To 
Kufa,  Damale,  Doris,  and  Heracle  is  assigned  a  single  portion ; 
Lalage  and  Januaria  have  a  double  share;  while  Florentina,  who, 
doubtless,  was  a  first-class  workwoman,  has  no  fewer  than  three 
pensa  for  her  own  share  of  the  task !  * 

Another  inscription,  which  recalls  very  vividly  the  realities 
of  the  past  of  Pompeii,  is  a  curious  electioneering  placard, 
still  distinctly  legible,  and  which  might  seem  to  have  been 
the  original  of  those  flaming  addresses,  ‘  Nokes  for  Member!’  or 
‘  Vote  for  Styles!’  which  decollate  our  own  walls  on  all  similar 
occasions.  The  Pompeian  placard  appeals  to  a  particular  class : 

‘  A.  VETTIUM  FIRMOM  ^D.  a  V.  F.  D.  R.  P.  V.  O.  V. 

F.  PILICKEPI  FACITE.* 

The  initials  of  this  inscription  represent  the  form  of  appeal 
usually  adopted  in  such  addresses.f  They  are  thus  read  in  full : 
Aulum  Vettium  Firmum  ^dilem  oro  vos  facite,  dignum  republicd 
virum  !  Oro  vos facite !  Pilicrepi  Facite  !  and  contain  a  request 
to  *  elect  as  edile  Aulus  Vettius  Firmus,  a  man  worthy  of  the 
‘  republic ;’  a  special  appeal  in  his  favour  being  addressed  to 
the  pilicrepi  or  ball-players,  probably  as  the  candidate  was  a 
brother  of  their  craft. 

We  meet  many  other  allusions  to  the  exercise  of  the  pila,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  the  Pompeians.  J  Dr. 
Wordsworth  preserves  a  curious  programme  of  a  match  at  pila 
(which,  we  believe,  has  escaped  P.  Garrucci’s  notice),  specify¬ 
ing  not  only  the  challengers  and  accepters,  but  also  the  markers 
in  the  game. 

‘AXnANTHUS,  EPAPURA,  TEBTIUS,  LtTDANT  CUM  HEDYSIO.  JOCUN- 
DCS  NOLARUS  PETAT.  XUMERENT  CITUS,  ET  lACCS,  AMIANTHUS. 

One  of  the  players  here  enumerated,  Epaphras  (a  name  which. 


*  There  is  one  of  these  graffiti  which  we  fear  will  give  no  slight 
offence  to  our  medical  friends.  In  a  list  of  domestic  slaves,  with  their 
respective  occupations,  one  of  the  entries  is  ttrannus  hedicus.  See 
Guarini,  ‘  In  Cippum  Osco-abellanum,’  p.  57. 

f  See  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  of  the  ‘Volum.  Herculanensia,’ 
p.  66.  For  examples  of  this  form,  see  Mommsen’s  ‘Unteritalischen 
Dialekte,’  Tafel  xi. 

J  The  same  may  indeed  be  said  for  all  the  towns  of  Italy.  See 
Gnrrucci’s  ‘  Storia  di  Isernia,  raccolta  dagli  Antichi  Alonumenti,’  p. 
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as  well  as  that  of  Tertius,  is  familiar  to  us  from  a  very  different 
source,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  was  evidently  a  leading 
notability  of  the  tennis-court,  in  which  he  could  reckon  both 
enemies  and  admirers.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
doubtful  position  in  public  estimation  which  he  occupied.  A 
graffito  preserved  by  Father  Garrucci  addresses  him  in  terms 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  his  skill  as  a  player,  epaphra, 
piLiCREPus  NON  Es !  —  plainly  informing  him  that  ‘  he  was  no 
‘tennis-player.’  But,  fortunately  for  his  reputation,  some 
friend  has  recalled  this  depreciatory  judgment,  by  drawing  a 
line  over  the  offensive  words,  which,  although  thus  erased,  are 
still  distinctly  legible. 

The  same  feeling  is  awakened  by  numberless  other  memo¬ 
rials  suggestive  of  various  little  social  or  domestic  associa¬ 
tions.  Thus  one  of  the  graffiti  contains  a  request  to  a 
certain  Lucilius  that  he  would  send  the  writer  ‘a  few  figs, 
‘  such  as  he  had  sent  on  a  former  occasion,’  with  a  caution, 
however,  to  see  ‘  that  they  be  not  scorched  by  exposure  to 
‘  the  sun.’  Another  records  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  writer 
had  lent  a  set  of  ornaments  to  a  friend,  whose  name  is  spe¬ 
cified  with  all  his  designations;  And  so,  for  many  other  little 
details,  which,  trivial  as  they  are,  seem  to  us  to  impart  a 
most  touching  character  of  reality  to  the  entire  scene.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  amphonc  deeply  incrusted  with 
the  lees  of  the  wine  which  was  stored  in  them  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  One  of  these  (containing  Fundanum, 
Fundi  wine)  tells  a  curious  talc  of  the  lengths  to  which  Pompeian 
wine-fanciers  went.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  more  than  half 
a  century  old,  having  the  date  of  the  consulship  of  Cossus 
Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Marcus  Asinius  Agrippa  (u.  C.  777), 
rudely  scratched  upon  the  side.  Another  is  still  more  flatter¬ 
ingly  labelled:  LiQUAMEN  OPTIMUM, ‘first-rate  liquor.’*  Some  of 
the  wine-shops,  as  we  said,  still  retain  the  names  of  their  pro¬ 
prietors:  there  is  one  marked  taberna  appii;  and  in  another 
case  the  proprietor,  as  we  see  done  to  the  present  day,  took  the 
precaution  of*  inviting  customers  even  from  the  next  street, 
by  putting  up  a  notice  at  the  corner,  adeas  tabebnam  liani 

AD  DEXTEIUM. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  Pompeian  topers  we  find  that 
some  of  them  ‘mixed  their  liquor,’  others  more  commonly  drank  it 


*  We  fear  our  critical  friends  will  hardly  admit  this  construction  of 
liquamen.  More  properly  it  signifies  conserves,  or  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  preserved.  (See  Columella  De  Re  Rustics,  vi.  2.) 
I’alladius  also  (iii.  15.)  speaks  of  ‘  liquamen  de  piris.’ 
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‘neat.’  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  preserved  a  very  curious  appeal  for 
a  soothing  draught,  from  a  thirsty  soul,  whose  earnestness 
not  even  the  veriest  churl  could  withstand  —  suavis  vinaria 
siTiT,  VALUE  BOGO  siTiT ;  and  Cavalicre  Avellino  has  printed 
another,  in  which  some  jolly  toper  calls  for  a  fresh  (adde)  cup 
of  the  famous  Setinum  (Seti*  wine),  adde  calicem  SExiNUM-f 
But  on  the  other  hand  a  rude  outline  scrawled  upon  a 
tavern  wall,  is  an  evidence  that  more  temperate  cups  were  not 
without  their  patrons  at  Pompeii.  In  this  amusing  sketch  a 
customer  is  represented  holding  out  his  glass,  with  the  words 
DA  FRiDAU  (^frigidamf^  pisillcm,  a  clear  proof,  we  should  say, 
if  not  that  teetotalism  was  in  fashion  among  the  Pompeians, 
at  least  that  the  use  of  ‘  cold  with  ’  is  an  institution  which  can 
allege  in  its  favour  precedents  of  most  respectable  antiquity. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that,  as  in  our  modern  gin>palaces, 
the  company  was  not  always  the  most  select  or  the  most  reputable. 
So,  at  least,  we  infer  from  a  notice  scribbled  ui)on  his  tavern 
wall  by  one  Varius,  announcing  that  a  wine  flagon  had  been 
stolen  from  his  shop,  and  offering  a  reward  of  sixty-five  sesterces 
for  the  recoveiy  of  the  flagon,  and  of  twice  that  sum  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  thief  who  abstr^ted  it.  vrna  vinaria 

PERIIT  DE  TABERNA.  SEI  EAM  QUIS  RETULERIT,  DABONTUR  H.S. 
LXV;  SEI  FUREM  QLT  ABDUXERIT  DABITUR  DDPLUM  A  VARIO. 

AVe  have  already  said  that  the  graffiti  which  consist  of  mere 
names  possess  but  little  peculiar  or  characteristic  interest.  In¬ 
deed  we  could  hardly  look  for  light  upon  general  Roman  history 
in  the  street-scribblings  of  a  provincial  town ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  entire  class  of  inscriptions  at  Pompeii  is  very 
much  what  we  might  still  find  in  similar  circumstances  among 
our  own  population.  Sometimes  a  name  is  scrawled  without 
any  adjunct ;  sometimes  with  an  epithet  of  praise  or  reproach, 
and  of  the  latter  many  are  coarse  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 


*  *  Nec  facili  pretio,  sed  quo  contenta  Falerni 

Testa  sit,  aut  cellis  Setia  cara  suis.’ 

Mart.  ix.  xxxvi.  6. 

•f  One  of  the  graffiti  on  the-  amphorae  at  Pompeii,  referred  to  by 
Niccolini,  (Case  eMonumenti  di  Pompei,  p.  21.)  is  kor.  opt.  ‘Cor- 
‘  cyraum  optimum,'  But  this  probably  refers  to  the  jar  rather  than 
to  the  wine.  The  amphone  of  Corcyra  were  celebrated  for  their 
strength  and  beauty. 

J  Avellino  read  this,  Fridu/w,  and  understood  it  of  cooled  or  iced 
wine;  but  Garrucci  assures  us  tiiat  the  word  is  clearly  Fridam,  which 
means  cold  water. 

‘  Frigida  non  dcsit,  non  deerit  calda  petenti.’ 

Mart.  £p.  xiv.  9o. 

F  F 
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Sometimes  they  are  accompanied  by  a  greeting  or  friendly  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  writer ;  at  other  times,  by  an  imprecation  or 
some  other  ebullition  of  animosity,  asellia  tabescas!  ‘Rot 
*  thee,  Asellia !  ’  is  a  curious  example  of  the  latter  class ;  and 
a  similar  one,  THEONiE  morbch,  ‘  Plague  on  Theonas !  ’  was 
discovered  last  year  in  the  substructions  of  Nero’s  Golden 
House  at  Rome. 

The  characters  of  the  graffiti,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of 
their  language  and  phraseology,  arc  not  without  considerable 
interest.  P.  Garrucci  has  entered  at  some  length  into  both 
questions.  We  shall  endeavour  to  condense  briefly  what  he 
has  written,  modifying,  however,  in  some  respects,  one  or  two 
of  the  conclusions  which  he  has  adopted. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  any  very  precise  notions  as  to  the 
palaeography  of  the  graffiti  without  the  aid  of  illustrative  dia¬ 
grams.  P.  Garrucci’s  plates  are  very  carefully  executed,  and 
the  graffiti  in  almost  all  cases  have  been  either  copied  or  col¬ 
lated  by  himself.  We  must  be  content  with  saying  that  they 
comprise  three  different  characters — Greek,  Roman,  and  Oscan ; 
and  that  in  each  of  the  languages,  especially  the  latter  two, 
two  different  forms  of  character  are  employed.  Some  of  the 
graffiti — plainly  the  handiwork  of  schoolboys  and  even  of  mere 
children — are  simply  exercises  in  the  alphabet,  one  of  which 
exhibits  an  illustration  of  Quintilian’s  precept,  that,  when  the 
boy  has  written  the  letters  in  the  direct  order,  he  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  write  them  also  in  a  retrograde  one.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  characters  of  the  graffiti  present  no  very  important  palaeo- 
graphical  peculiarities.  They  are  precisely  identical  with  the 
characters  in  the  Papyri  of  Herculaneum  * ;  and  they  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  affording  some  light  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  cursive,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  quadrate,  letters. 

P.  Garrucci  has  found  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  graffiti  are  all  in  the  quadrate  character!  In  those 
of  the  most  recent  date  the  cursive  character  alone  appears ; 
while  in  the  intermediate  one  the  two  forms  are  intermixed, 
in  proportions  which  appear  to  vary  with  the  antiquity  of  the 
writing. 

But,  as  regards  the  Oscan  character,  the  graffiti  of  Pompeii 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is  clear  from  several  of  these, 
which  are  plainly  the  work  of  schoolboys  in  the  very  first  stages 
of  the  calligraphic  art,  that,  as,  in  the  schools  at  Rome,  the  Greek 


*  One  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  graffito  alphabet  is  worth  noticing, 
and  is  perhaps  referable  to  the  Greek  affinities  of  Pompeii — the 
letter  E  is  very  frequently  II ;  a  near  approach  to  the  Greek  H. 
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and  Latin  alphabets  and  languages  were  simultaneously  taught, 
so,  at  Pompeii,  the  Oscan,  if  it  did  not  hold  the  place  of  honour, 
at  least  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  Greek  in  the  elementary 
education  of  youth.  More  than  one  of  the  Oscan  graffiti  was 
evidently  traced  by  the  graphium  of  some  idle  schoolboy.  Por¬ 
tions  of  four  different  alphabets  have  been  discovered;  but 
Mommsen,  who  also  had  observed  these  alphabets,  was  only 
able  to  decipher  the  first  three  letters.  Father  Garrucci  has  now 
deciphered  five  of  them,  and  by  the  help  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  graffiti  which  he  has  examined  at  Pompeii,  eked  out 
by  the  Oscan  remains  already  known,  he  has  completed  the 
Oscan  alphabet  in  all  the  various  forms  which  its  characters 
assume  at  different  periods,  more  satisfactorily  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  this  branch  of  Italic  palaeography.  In  several  of  the 
graffiti  the  language  is  Latin,  but  the  characters  Oscan.  This 
interchange  of  characters  is  common  in  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  monuments  of  the  Catacombs, 
and  some  examples  of  it  are  also  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
remains  of  Pompeii ;  but  the  phenomenon  of  a  threefold  inter¬ 
change  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique,  and  it  furnishes  a  very 
curious  example  of  the  prolonged  co-existence  of  distinct  races 
and  languages  without  fusion,  in  a  territory  sufficiently  populous 
and  of  no  ver}’  remarkable  extent.  The  Greek  remains  are,  how¬ 
ever,  exceedingly  few,  and  of  very  little  interest  or  importance. 
Indeed,  the  graffiti  of  Pompeii  in  this  respect  present  a  very 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  literary  remains  of  Herculaneum,  and, 
if  they  stood  alone,  would  go  far  to  contravene  the  prevailing 
opinion  as  to  the  predominance  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  later 
population  of  Magna  Grtecia.  The  proportion  of  Greek  inscrip¬ 
tions  among  the  Christian  monuments  of  the  Catacombs  at  Rome 
is  far  larger.  There  is  not  a  single  Greek  verse  among  the 
many  metrical  graffiti  of  Pompeii.  We  have  not  recognised  one 
quotation  from  any  Greek  author ;  not  a  single  Greek  proverb, 
nor  indeed  a  single  sentence,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Greek 
language.  A  few  names  (in  one  or  two  instances  with  an 
accompanying  epithet,  as  upuctjtos  ’Aj^tXXfus),  and  a  few  Latin 
words  in  Greek  characters,  are  the  only  traces  of  Greek 
origin  which  these  Pompeian  graffiti  present.  Even  the  Greek 
names  which  are  preserved  are  deformed  by  errors  of  ortho¬ 
graphy.  Thus  we  meet  ’AttoXoi/ios,  'AiroXcoimpos,  and  one  or 
two  similar  blunders,  possibly  to  be  explained  by  the  age  or 
the  rudeness  of  the  writers. 

The  Latin  graffiti  are,  of  course,  the  most  numerous.  To 
the  mere  classical  Latinist  their  orthography  will  present  many 
things  sufficiently  strange;  but  they  do  not  differ  very  ma- 
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terially.  In  this  respect,  from  the  lapidarian  inscriptions  of  the 
same  age  which  are  met  elsewhere.  To  many  of  tlie  Christian 
inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs  already  allud^  to  they  bear  a 
marked  resemblance ;  except  that,  among  the  latter,  there  are 
many  more  evidences  of  a  foreign  hand,  in  the  prevalence  of 
Hebrew  or  Greek  idioms,  and  even  of  blunders  in  orthography*, 
clearly  traceable  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  writers.  As  re¬ 
gards  mere  grammatical  errors,  such  as  false  concords  and  sole* 
cisms  in  government  or  construction,  in  which  the  Latinity  of 
the  Catacombs  abounds,  that  of  the  Pompeian  graffiti  is  much 
more  immaculate ;  and  although  we  do  not  agree  with  P. 
Garrucci  that  *  there  are  hardly  any  peculiarities  which  may 
‘  not  be  explained  by  the  age  of  the  writers,’  and  that  ‘  it  is  very 
‘  rare  to  meet  with  real  solecisms,  or  words  unknown  to  tlie 
‘lexicographers,  which  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  barbarisms,’ 
yet  a  comparison  with  any  similar  monuments  of  the  post- Au¬ 
gustan  period  will  show  that  the  number  is  far  less  than  a  scholar 
who  is  only  accustomed  to  the  Latinity  of  books,  and  to  the  set- 

*  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Pompeian  orthography  which  deserves 
special  notice,  as  it  may  possibly  indicate  some  corresponding  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  pronunciation,  if  not  even  of  inflexion:  we  mean  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  suppress  the  final  consonant.  We  may  refer  to  a  metrical 
yraffito  (part  of  which  has  been  .already  quoted),  as  an  example  of 
this  peculiarity.  The  same  graffito  will  also  serve  as  an  example  of 
another  of  the  difficulties — that  of  arrangement — which  these  compo¬ 
sitions  present  to  the  decipherer.  The  tablet,  as  deciphered  literally, 
presents  the  following  strange  puzzle: — 

QUISQCIS  FIILICIIS 

AMA  VAI-IA  ADIAS  AS 

FlIRIA  QUI  P  PURI  SB 

ARCI  ASIARU  MABTIA 

RESTANTU  PII  SITU  VJLI 

RIA  qUISQU  DUNARI 

IS  AM^VRU  MAXIMA 

VOCA  CURA  TEXET. 

Now  the  key  to  this,  and  many  similar  graffiti,  is  simply  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  final  consonants.  Eead  by  this  principle,  and  distributed 
into  distinct  verses,  the  enigma  resolves  itself  into  these  lines,  which, 
however  questionable  their  morality,  are  at  least  perfectly  intelligible: — 
Quisquis  ama/  valea/ :  periat  qui  parci^  amare. 

Restantem  periat  quisquis  amare  voca/. 

Felices  adeas ;  pereas  %(td  Martia,  si  te 
Yilis  denari  maxima  cura  tenet ! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  use  of  the  characters  II  for  E, 
which  is  common  in  Pompeian  graffiti.  The  transposition  of  as 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  tenth  line  is  clearly  an  error  of  the  scribe. 
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tied  ortbograpliy  of  modern  editors  and  orthoepists,  would  at  first 
sight  imagine.  We  should  gladlj  enter  into  this  part  of  the 
subject  (which  is  more  important  for  the  philological  history  of 
the  language,  and  even  for  the  general  theories  of  language  and 
its  fluctuations,  than  may  at  first  appear)  were  it  not  tW  we 
have  already  almost  exhausted  the  space  at  our  disposal.  But 
we  can  refer,  w’ith  warm  commendation,  to  P.  Garrucci’s  text, 
any  reader  who  may  be  curious  in  this  department  of  Latin 
scholarship.  P.  Garrucci  has  collected  in  a  tabular  form  all  the 
peculiarities  of  orthography, — the  interchanges  of  vowels  or  ,of 
diphthongs,  the  transmutations  of  consonants,  the  omission  or 
duplication  of  letters,  &c.,  which  characterise  these  remains  of 
the  street  Latinity  of  Pompeii.  These  tables  are  well  worthy 
of  being  studied  for  their  own  sake,  and  throw  much  light  on 
more  than  one  disputed  point  in  the  history  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  discovery  of  Oscan  scribblings  at  Pompeii,  especially  as 
some  of  them  are  plainly  of  a  date  very  close  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  makes  it  clear  that  the  primitive  Oscan  language 
maintained  itself  to  a  much  later  period  than  had  commonly 
been  supposed.  In  the  second  century  before  the  Christism 
era,  it  was  certainly  spoken  commonly  throughout  most  of  its 
ancient  seats,  and  especially  in  Campania;  and  even  during 
the  Social  AVar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  coins 
struck  by  the  allies  bore  Oscan  inscriptions.  But  it  had  hitherto 
been  believed  that,  from  this  date,  the  Roman  language  shared 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Southern  Italy,  at  least 
in  all  the  great  centres  of  Roman  influence ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  now  to  find  the  Oscan  languages  in  full  popularity, 
down  to  so  late  a  date,  not  in  a  secluded  mountain  village,  or 
among  a  primitive  population,  but  in  the  very  seat  of  Roman 
fashion  and  Roman  refinement,  in  the  luxurious  and  bustling 
city  of  Pompeii. 

Mention  has  been  made  more  than  once  of  graffiti  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  other  localities,  and  especially  at  Rome.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  have  been  found  in  the  substructions  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  recently  excavated.  It  would  carry  us 
entirely  beyond  our  allotted  limits  to  describe  these  in  detail. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  discovered  several  years  since,  and 
are  embodied  in  P.  Garrucci’s  general  collection.  But  there  is 
one  so  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  indeed  of  so  deep  and  peculiar 
an  interest,  that  it  tvould  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over. 

The  apartment  in  which  it  was  found  is  one  of  several  (now 
subterranean)  chambers  on  the  Palatine,  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  many  alterations  and  extensions  of  plan  during  the  progress 
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of  the  building  of  the  palace,  were  dismantled  and  filled  up  in 
order  to  form  substructions  for  a  new  edifice  to  be  erected  on  a 
higher  level.  The  light  and  air  being  effectually  excluded  by 
this  process,  the  walls  have  remained  to  this  day  in  a  state  of 

Preservation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  buildings  at  Pompeii. 

'he  particular  apartment  in  question  having  been  opened  in 
December,  1856,  some  traces  of  Greek  characters  were  observed 
upon  the  wall;  and,  on  a  fuller  examination  by  P.  Garrucci, 
who  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  news  of  the  discovery, 
these  characters  proved  to  be  an  explanatory  legend  written  be¬ 
neath  a  rude  sketch  upon  the  wall,  in  which  P.  Garrucci  at 
once  recognised  a  Pagan  caricature  of  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  Christians’  worship  of  their  crucified  God. 
This  blasphemous  sketch  represents  a  figure  with  arm  uplifted 
and  outstretched  (as  if  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  hand,  a  recog¬ 
nised  attitude  of  worship  or  adoration*),  turned  towards  across, 
upon  which  is  suspended  a  human  figure  w’ith  the  head  of  a 
horse,  or  perhaps  of  an  onager,  or  wild  ass. 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  this 
sketch,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  legend  underneath : 
AAESAMENOS  SEBETE  [«/3tra.]  GEON. 

‘  Alexamenus  worships  Ghxl.’ 

Who  this  Alexamenus  may  have  been,  and  what  may  have  been 
the  special  occasion  (if  indeed  there  were  any)  of  this  rude  ca¬ 
ricature,  it  is  of  course  impossible  now  to  conjecture.  From 
the  name  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Christians  of  !^me  in  the  early  centuries,  he  was  a  Greek,  and 
perhaps  a  slave.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  individual 
on  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  a  satire,  the  singular  graffito  tlius 
unexpectedly  brought  to  light  after  so  many  centuries,  is  at 
once  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Christianity  of  that  early  age  and  its  yet  powerful  and  con¬ 
temptuous  rival,  and  a  literal  verification  of  one  of  the  most  stri¬ 
king  passages  in  the  *  Apology  ’  of  Tertullian.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  this  blasphemous  caricature  is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  the 
actual  reality  to  which  Tertullian  alludes.  It  is  not  alone  that  this 
father  defends  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians  from  the  general 
charge  of  having  an  ass’s  head  as  their  God,  and  that  he  retorts 
upon  the  Pagans  themselves  their  charge  against  the  Christians 
of  ‘  being  superstitious  respecting  the  cross,’  by  showing  that  the 
Pagans  also  worshipped  the  cross,  when  they  erected  trophies, 
or  took  the  military  oaths  upon  their  standanls;  he  describes 

*  See  Job,  xxxi.  27.;  1  Kings,  xix.  18.;  also  Juvenal’s 

— ‘  a  facie  jactare  manus.’ 
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something  closely  resembling  the  very  picture  which  we  have  here 
before  us  in  this  rude  graffito,  as  a  caricature  of  the  Christian 
worship  which  was  then  popular  among  the  Pagan  calumniators. 

*  A  new  report  of  our  God,’  he  writes,  ‘  hath  lately  been  set  forth 
‘  in  this  city,  since  a  certain  wretch  hired  to  cheat  the  wild  beasts, 

‘  put  forth  a  picture  with  some  such  title  as  this :  **  The  God  of 
‘  “  the  Christians  conceived  of  eui  ass.”  This  was  a  creature  with 

*  ass’s  ears,  with  a  hoof  on  one  foot,  carrying  a  book,  and  wearing 
‘  a  gown.  We  have  smiled  both  at  the  name  and  the  figure.  But 
‘  they  ought  instantly  to  adore  this  two-formed  God,  because  they 

*  have  admitted  gods  made  up  of  a  dog’s  and  a  lion’s  head,  and 

*  with  the  horns  of  a  goat  and  a  ram,  and  formed  like  goats  from 

*  the  loins,  and  like  serpents  from  the  legs,  and  with  wings  on  the 

*  foot  or  the  back.’*  It  is  true  that  Tertullian  does  not  here 
s{)eak  expressly  of  this  figure  as  being  represented  upon  the 
cross ;  but  the  allusion  made  by  him  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
to  the  *  superstitions  of  Christians  respecting  the  cross’  is  quite 
enough  to  identify  the  graffito  of  the  Palatine  as  another  variety 
of  the  current  idea  to  which  Tertullian  refers,  and  as  embodying 
in  one  single  sketch  both  the  popular  calumnies — that  which 
represented  the  Christians’  God  under  this  insulting  form,  and 
that  which  ridiculed  their  folly  in  worshipping  the  emblem  of 
his  crucifixion. 

We  forbear  to  touch  the  higher  associations  which  thb 
strange  discovery  presses  upon  the  mind.  But  even  as  a  purely 
historical  monument,  the  most  unimaginative  reader  will  regard 
it  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  opens  to  us,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctness  which  no  written  record  could  supply,  a  glimpse  into 
those  dark  days  of  the  infant  Church,  while  her  Divine  Founder 
was  still  ^  a  folly  to  the  Gentile,’  and  while  it  was  still  possible 
to  present  him  to  the  popular  mind  of  Paganism  under  that 
hideous  type  of  folly  which  is  here  depicted  in  all  its  re¬ 
volting  coarseness.  If  the  graffito  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
reveals  much  of  this,  it  suggests  yet  much  more;  and  its 
unlooked-for  discovery  seems  to  afford  reason  to  hope  that, 
from  quarters  which  are  least  suspected,  light  may  yet  be  cast 
upon  a  period  whose  social  history  has  hitherto  been  all  but  a 
blank,  or  at  least  has  only  been  known  in  dim  and  shadowy 
outline. 


*  ‘Apology’  (Oxford  translation),  p.  39. 
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Art.  VI.  —  The  Virginians.  A  Tale  of  the  last  Century.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  2  vols.  8vo.  1859. 

*  'T'he  Virginians  ’  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  ‘  Esmond.’  At 
the  conclusion  of  *  Esmond  ’  Colonel  Esmond  and  his 
angelic  though  elderly  bride,  the  dowager  Lady  Castle  wood,  sick 
of  England  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  place  James  III. 
on  the  throne  and  the  misconduct  of  Beatrix,  migrate  to  the 
estate  of  the  family  in  Virginia,  resigning  the  English  estates 
and  the  family  seat  of  Castle  wood  to  the  young  Francis  Lord 
Castlewood,  as  Colonel  Esmond  allows  him  to  be  called,  though 
he  is  himself  the  rightful  owner  of  the  title  as  well  as  the 
estates.  Virginia  was  then,  what  it  would  not  be  now,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  asylum  for  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Jacobite 
|*arty.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cavaliers  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
Church  of  England  colony ;  its  inhabitants,  till  George  III. 
Hung  their  loyalty  away,  were  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown.  Here  Colonel  Esmond  built  another  Castlewood 
amhiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina ;  here  he  and  his  wife  passed 
the  autumn  of  their  life  ‘  like  an  Indian  summer,’  happy  in  each 
other,  and  making  their  dependents  happy;  here  dying  they 
left  a  daughter  whom  ‘  each  parent  loves  for  her  resemblance 
‘  to  the  other.’  This  daughter  marries  a  \Yarrington,  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  as  Madame  Esmond 
Warrington  of  Castlewood,  or,  as  she  in  her  pride  of  birth 
chooses  rather  to  call  herself,  Madame  Esmond.  At  the 
opening  of  the  present  novel  she  is  a  widow  with  twin  sons, 
Henry  and  George,  the  *  Virginians,’  whose  adventures,  partly 
in  America,  partly  and  principally  in  England,  form  the 
subject  of  the  tale.  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  thus  occupies  a  place  in 
the  Thackeray  ‘  cycle,’  intervening  between  ‘  Esmond  ’  on  the 
one  hand,  and  *  Pendennis  ’  and  ‘  The  Xewcomes  ’  on  the  other  ; 
the  Warrington  of  the  two  last-named  novels  being  evidently 
a  descendant  of  the  Sir  George  Warrington  of  this.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Floracs  of  ‘  The  Xewcoines  ’  also  figure  in 
‘  The  Virginians.’  The  scene,  as  the  title  states,  is  laid  in  the 
last  century,  during  the  Later  years  of  George  II.,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  George  III.  The  manners,  incidents,  and  cos¬ 
tume  are  of  course  those  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  the  time, 
social,  political,  military  and  literary,  are  introduced,  and 
blended  in  the  action  and  dialogue  with  the  fictitious  characters. 
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‘  The  Vimnians  ’  thus  takes  its  place  beside  ‘  Esmond  ’  as  one  of 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  historical  novels,  which  stand  contrasted  with 
his  novels  in  the  proper  sense  somewhat  as  Shakspeare’s  *  his- 
‘  tories  ’  do  with  his  other  dramas. 

We  have,  however,  remarked  in  a  previous  notice  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  works  that  Shak8|)eare  does  not  lay  upon  himself 
in  his  *  histories  ’  the  burden  which  Mr.  Thackeray  lays  upon 
himself  in  his  historical  novels.  He  does  not  really  undertake 
the  task  of  reproducing  the  life,  thoughts,  manners,  and  costume 
of  a  past  «^c.  His  Theseus  is  in  reality  a  *duke,’  and  the 
Athens  of  his  Theseus  is  a  dukedom,  of  the  poet’s  own  time, 
to  wiiich  the  whole  of  the  action,  sentiments,  and  personages 
clearly  belong.  The  scene  of  his  ‘  Macbeth,’  in  like  manner,  lies 
really  not  in  the  cold  and  raw  twilight  whicli  preceded  the  dawn 
of  Scottish  history,  but  in  an  age  of  stately,  though  criminal 
ambition  playing  for  a  great  and  dazzling  prize  ;  an  age,  in  short, 
such  as  was  just  coming  to  a  close  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  This 
remark  has  recently  received  a  curious  illustration  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  and  ‘  Macbeth,’  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kean,  of  whom  as  a  benefactor  to  the  English  drama  we  desire 
to  speak  with  all  honour.  Both  the  plays  were  got  up  with  the 
minutest  attention  to  the  costume  and  scenery  of  their  nominal 
epoch  ;  and  the  result  only  showed  how  far  such  antiquarianism 
was  from  the  poet’s  thoughts.  Nothing  could  be  more  incon¬ 
gruous  than  the  mixture  of  the  classical  Theseus,  his  classical 
queen  and  their  classical  court,  and  of  the  Greek  costume 
and  scenery  generally,  with  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  w’ith  Bottom  and  his  most  unclassical  crew.  The 
want  of  keeping  between  the  picture  of  ancient  Greek  life  and 
the  chivalrous  loves  of  the  knights  and  ladies  w’as  less  obvious 
but  quite  as  great.  You  had  a  Greek  father  determining  to 
send  bis  daughter  into  a  nunnery  because  she  wanted  to  marry 
the  gallant  of  her  choice ;  and  Demetrius  and  Lysander  went 
out  to  fight  a  duel  (a  thing  utterly  alien  to  Greek  antiquity), 
with  short  Greek  swords,  but  without  shields.  In  *  Macbeth’ 
the  royal  palace  (reproduced,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  all 
attainable  fidelity)  was  little  better  than  a  hovel ;  and  the 
splendid  prize  which  seduced  Macbeth’s  loyalty,  and  to  which 
Lady  Macbeth’s  grand  wickedness  aspired, — the  summit  of  am¬ 
bition  which  earth  and  hell  were  stirred  to  reach,  —  was  to  sit 
upon  a  three-legged  stool  and  eat  crab -apples  for  supper.  The 
guilty  thane  might  have  bought  of  an  apple-woman  for  sixpence 
his  royal  banquet,  without  the  avenging  ghost  Mr.  Kean 
argues  that  ambition  animates  alike  the  breast  of  the  savage  and 
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of  the  civilised  man ;  but  will  he  find  in  the  heart  or  on  the 
lips  of  a  savage  such  ambition  as  that  of  Lady  Macbeth  ? 

To  write  a  novel,  laying  the  scene  in  a  past  age,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  character  of  that  age,  is  indeed  a  Herculean  task.  It 
requires  a  double  effort  of  the  imagination,  the  difficulty  of 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  double  that  of  the  single  effort. 
To  accomplish  it  successfully,  the  imaginative  faculty  must,  as 
it  were,  be  raised  to  the  second  jiower.  First,  the  writer  has  to 
present  to  himself  vividly  the  age  he  seeks  to  depict,  to  place 
himself  mentally  in  it,  and  see  everything  as  it  was  in  that  ^e  ; 
and,  secondly,  he  has  to  create  imaginary  characters,  and  throw 
himself  into  them  in  the  way  necessary  to  give  imaginary  cha¬ 
racters  consistency  and  life.  You  may  almost  count  on  your 
fingers  the  men  who  have  been  able  to  do  either  of  these  things 
separately,  and  to  do  them  both  together  is,  we  believe,  a  feat 
of  which  there  is  no  example.  Besides,  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  antiquarian  correctness  must  keep  the  critical  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  writer  always  in  a  state  of  vigilance  incompatible 
with  the  intense  and  unshackled  exertion  of  the  creative  imagi¬ 
nation.  How  can  even  a  Thackeray  live,  think,  speak,  and  move 
in  the  creatures  of  his  fancy,  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  to  be 
asking  himself  whether  every  thought,  speech,  motion,  and  each 
of  the  surroui.ding  circumstances,  is  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  lives  of  men  of  fashion,  soldiers,  and  play  writers 
of  the  time  of  Geoige  II.? 

There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  antiquarian  rather  than  historical 
novel,  which  can  scarcely  be  named  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  works,  but  which  is  sometimes  successful  in  its 
small  way.  VVe  mean  such  books  as  Bekker’s  ‘  Cbariclcs  and 

*  Gallus,’  where  the  sole  object  is  to  ‘  cram  ’  us  with  antiquities, 
and  the  characters  and  incidents  are  only  so  many  pegs  whereon 
the  contents  of  Adams  and  Potter  may  be  hung.  Such  novels 
are  to  be  classed,  not  with  works  of  imagination,  but  with 
historical  games  and  geographic  puzzles  and  the  other  miscuit 
utile  dulci  devices  for  learning  easily  what  perhaps  is  as  easily 
forgotten.  There  is  also  that  to  which  the  name  ‘  historical 

*  novel  ’  is  most  strictly  applicable ;  the  novel  in  which  the  main 
action  and  the  principal  characters  are  historical,  the  details  and 
subordinate  personages,  and  perhaps  some  slight  under-plot,  alone 
being  fictitious.  This  class  can  scarcely  be  called  a  legitimate 
species  of  composition,  l)eing  in  effect,  not  a  novel  but  a  loose 
kind  of  history,  the  outline  of  which  is  filled  in  with  imaginary 
details,  and  which  is  to  that  extent  false  in  fact ;  besides  being 
generally  perverted  by  some  historical  crotchet  or  prejudice,  the 
free  indulgence  of  which  is  apt  to  be,  in  truth,  the  leading  object 
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of  the  writer.  It  is,  in  a  word,  history  written  with  the  license 
of  fiction,  an  unsound  kind  of  production  and  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  historic  truth. 

But  *  The  Virginians  ’  is  neither  antiquarian  nor,  in  the  strict 
sense,  historical.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  good  story  and 
good  characters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  from  its  grave  a 
past  age,  in  whicli  the  writer  happens,  probably  from  his  admi¬ 
ration  and  deep  study  of  Fielding,  to  take  a  great  interest. 

‘  I  have  drawn  the  figures  as  I  fancied  they  were ;  set  down 
‘  conversations  as  I  think  I  might  have  heard  them ;  and  so,  to 
‘  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavoured  to  revivify  the  bygone 
‘  times  and  people.’  We  can  easily  enter  into  the  feeling  which 
prompts  tlie  attempt.  But  we  suspect  that  the  pensive  pleasure 
of  brooding  over  the  past,  which  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  not  he 
alone,  desires  to  clothe  with  a  tangible  form  and  communicate 
to  others,  is  in  fact  an  intellectual  sensation  eluding  expression, 
and  incapable  of  being  communicated  otherwise  than  by  just 
touching  the  chord  which  vibrates  to  it  in  our  hearts.  It  is  like 
the  sensation  felt  in  looking  at  the  sea,  and  susceptible  only  of 
the  same  kind  of  embodiment. 

*  Break,  break,  break 
On  tby  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea ! 

And  1  would  tliat  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me.' 

The  natural  way  of  giving  vent  to  a  feeling  of  interest  in  a 
bygone  time,  and  making  others  partake  it,  is  to  write  a  history 
of  the  time.  And  why  should  not  Mr.  Thackeray  write  a  his¬ 
tory  of  any  time  in  which  he  feels  interest  ?  He  possesses  some 
of  the  highest  qualities  for  such  a  task,  provided  the  period  he 
chooses  be  one  in  which  individual  character  and  action,  rather 
than  great  movements  or  principles,  would  be  the  main  subjects 
of  description.  His  narratives  of  Marlborough’s  battles  and  his 
sketches  of  the  characters  of  Marlborough  and  St.  John  in 
‘  Esmond  ’  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
period  of  Englbh  history  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
revolutionary  war  must  be  very  great.  Let  him  think  of  this 
if  bis  mine  of  pure  fiction  is  for  the  present  somewhat  exhausted, 
as  the  recurrence  of  old  characters  and  incidents  rather  indicates, 
and  as  it  may  well  be,  considering  what  store  of  rare  metal  he 
has  dug  from  it  He  should  remember  that  he  is  already 
Fielding’s  superior  in  fertility  as  well  as  his  rival  in  excellence. 

In  this  hybrid  sort  of  composition,  between  history  and  fic¬ 
tion,  we  confess  we  think  his  powers  misapplied.  It  is  at  best  an 
expenditure  of  strength  in  a  tour  de  force.  The  ‘  bygone  time,’ 
however  skilfully  *  revivified,’  is  bygone,  and  touches  us,  espe- 
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ciallj  those  of  us  who  are  not  well  read  In  history',  far  less  than 
the  time  in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  chosen  the 
remotest  age  of  chivalry  for  the  scene  of  his  ‘  Idylls  of  the 

*  King.’  Milton  had  looked  at  the  legends  of  Arthur,  when 
casting  about  for  a  subject  for  his  Epic,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
with  true  poetic  instinct,  had  rejected  them,  and  chosen  instead 
a  great  religious  subject,  of  ^  times  and  of  none,  and  the 
neirrest  of  all  subjects  to  the  heart  of  his  own  generation.  We 
desire  to  see  in  the  hero  of  a  novel  our  own  ideal,  as  the  Greek 
saw  his  own  ideal  in  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as 
the  Kniglit  of  the  Middle  Ages  saw  his  own  ideal  in  the  heroes 
of  chivalrous  romance ;  and  we  shall  not  be  easily  affected  by  the 
artificial  reproduction  of  an  ideal  which  is  not  ours.  The  living 
interest  of  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King  ’  is,  in  truth,  produced  by  the 
blending  of  entirely  modern  ideas  and  sentiments  incongruously, 
however  beautifully,  with  the  names  and  actions  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  Round  Tabic ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  for  instance,  in 

*  Vivien,’  where  the  dialogue  between  Vivien  and  Merlin  is 
impregnated  with  the  spirit,  not  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  of 
the  age  of  Goethe.  If  our  age  had  ceased  to  afford  go^  matter 
for  narrative  poetry  or  for  novels,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  nar¬ 
rative  poetry  and  novels  had  reached  the  limit  of  ^eir  allotted 
reign,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  play  of  human 
imagination  was  about,  Frotcus-like,  to  assume  another  form. 
And  if  the  value  of  an  antiquarian  novel  is  less  than  that  of  a 
living  picture  of  ourselves  to  our  own  age,  what  will  it  be  to 
posterity  ?  What  would  be  the  value  of  Fielding  to  us,  if 
instead  of  painting  the  squires  and  parsons  of  the  pigtail  age, 
he  had  chosen  to  pmnt  the  Tudor  court,  or  even  the  Round- 
heads  and  Cavaliers?  He  would  be  a  sort  of  Cbatterton  of 
novelists,  and  lie  with  Cbatterton  on  the  shelf.  And  such  is 
the  fate  which  Mr.  Thackeray  must  expect  for  ‘  Esmond,’ 
and  ‘The  Viiginians,’  compared  with  ‘Vanity  Fair,’  ‘Pen- 
dennis,’  and  ‘  The  Newcomes.’  We  would  not  have  pos¬ 
terity  too  much  considered.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  affectation 
in  w'riting  as  well  as  in  acting  for  posterity.  ‘  What  glitters,’ 
(says  the  poet  in  the  prologue  to  ‘  Faust,’)  ‘  is  born  for  the 
‘  moment ;  what  is  genuine  remains  unlost  to  posterity.’  ‘  If 
‘I  could  hear  no  more  about  posterity!’  replies  Merryman. 
‘  Suppose  I  chose  to  talk  about  posterity,  who  then  would 
‘  make  fun  for  contemporaries  ?  That  they  will  have,  and 
‘  ought  to  have  it.’  But  the  fact  is,  the  claims  of  coutempo- 
raries  and  posterity  coincide.  The  best  fun  for  both  is  a  lively 
picture  of  the  humourist’s  own  tinie. 

And  then,  if  a  bygone  time  is  to  be  exhumed,  and  a  Thackeray 
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is  to  be  employed  in  the  task,  is  the  social  epoch  of  the  early 
Georges  the  one  of  all  others  peculiarly  worth  exhumation  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  epoch  which  of  all  others  might  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  left  to  its  repose  ?  The  general  character  of  that 
epoch,  perhaps,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  fixed.  Lord  Stanhope  seems  sometimes  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  an  Augustan  Age,  while  Mr.  Massey  treats  it  as  an 
unredeemed  abyss  of  all  moral,  social,  legal,  political,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  evil.  That  there  must  have  been  some  good  in  it,  with 
all  its  faults,  is  to  us  clear :  or  the  nation  could  never  have  had 
the  moral  and  spiritual  energj-  to  reform  itself,  and  win  its  way 
back,  as  it  happily  has  done,  to  better  things.  That  there  was 
some  good  in  h  is  evident  not  only  from  the  bright  characters, 
the  Chathams,  Wolfes,  Wesleys,  Butlers,  Johnsons,  Berkeleys 
and  Howards,  which  it  produced  ;  but  still  more  from  the  respect 
and  affection  these  characters  commanded  among  the  people. 
A  nation  cannot  be  utterly  depraved  when  patriotism,  pure 
genius,  religious  and  philanthropic  heroism,  however  rare,  are 
the  objects  of  popular  affection.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
as  Berkeley  in  his  ‘  Minute  Philosopher  ’  intimates,  the  upper 
classes  were  the  worst,  the  corruption  not  having  spread,  at  least 
in  its  most  virulent  form,  to  the  middle  and  lower.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  thrust  aside  the  ))olitical  sharpers  and  caballers 
and  bore  Chatham  on  their  shoulders  to  dictatorial  power.  The 
middle  and  lower  classes  received  the  religion  which  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  offered  to  their  social  superiors  in  vain.  But  as  to 
the  high  society  of  the  time,  which  is  the  society  depicted  in 
‘  The  Virginians,’  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was 
profligate,  frivolous,  sensual,  heartless,  and  atheistical  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  intervened,  in  fact,  between  the  gi-eat 
political  and  religious  movement  of  puritanism  and  constitutional 
liberty  which  ended  in  1688,  and  the  equally  great  political  and 
religious  movement  which  commenced  with  1789,  one  of  those 
slack  tides  of  opinion  and  principle,  in  which  the  surface  at  least 
of  the  waters  is  sure  to  become  putrescent,  and  to  produce 
noisome  creatures.  As  in  the  dreadful  calm  in  *  The  Ancient 
‘  Marinei',’ — 

'  *  The  very  deep  did  rot,  O  Christ ! 

That  ever  this  should  be ! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

‘  About,  about,  in  revel  and  rout. 

The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 

The  w'ater,  like  a  witch’s  oils. 

Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 
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Certainly  the  Ancient  Mariner  saw  nothing  among  the  ‘  slimy 
‘things’  and  the  ‘death-fires’  of  his  ‘rotting  deep’  more 
diabolical  than  the  orgies  of  Mcdmenham  Abbey.  But  we  are 
not,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  story,  much  less  of  making  fictitious  additions  to  it. 

The  grand  objection  to  revivifying  the  social  era  depicted 
in  ‘  The  Virginians,’  is  that  it  has  never  died ;  it  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  for  us  by  immortal  artists.  Those  whose  portraits  you 
are  laboriously  endeavouring  to  paint  after  death  from  faint  re¬ 
miniscences,  have  already  sat  in  life  to  great  masters,  beside 
whose  breathing  likeness  yours  will  show  like  the  shadow  of  a 
shade.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Hogarth,  have  already 
done  that  which  the  author  of  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  undertakes  to 
do ;  and  they  have  done  it  with  a  truth,  breadth,  freedom,  on 
which  morality  and  decency  forbid  their  imitator  to  venture  in 
our  age.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  hand  is  perpetually  checked  by  moral 
considerations,  and  his  picture  is  therefore  timid  and  incom¬ 
plete.  He  does  not  venture  to  introduce,  but  only  to  allude  to, 
the  gallantries  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  Fielding  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  as  they  did  in  the  evil  life  of  those  times.  He  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  ingenious  devices  for  denoting  without  actually  expressing 
the  blasphemies  with  which  the  fine  gentlemen  he  is  describing 
gave  point  and  force  to  their  conversation.  That  he  should  feel 
this  necessaiy-  does  honour  to  his  sense  of  morality  and  religion 
and  to  that  of  the  public  for  which  he  writes,  but  it  spoils  him  as 
a  novelist  of  the  last  century.  He  seems  himself  half  conscious 
of  the  impossibility  of  his  task.  He  owns  that  ‘Tom  Jones,’ 
‘  Clarissa,’  ‘Roderick  Random,’  or  ‘  Peregrine  Pickle,’  would  not 
be  tolerated  now,  and  even  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  age  that 
they  would  not  be  tolerated ;  though  he  makes  this  last  admission 
with  reluctance,  and  not  without  wafting  a  sigh  to  the  frank  and 
masculine  morality  of  Fielding.  ‘  A  hundred  years  ago,’  he 
says,  of  a  low  drunkard  and  debauchee,  ‘  his  character  and  actions 
‘  might  have  been  described  at  length  by  the  painter  of  man- 
‘  ners ;  but  the  Comic  Muse  now-a-days  does  not  lift  up  Molly 
‘  Seagrim’s  curtain;  she  only  indicates  the  presence  of  some  one 
‘  behind  it,  and  passes  on  primly,  with  expressions  of  horror 
‘  and  a  fan  before  her  eyes.’  If  the  Comic  Muse  now-a-days 
cannot  lift  ISIolly  Seagrim’s  curtain,  would  it  not  be  more  dis¬ 
creet  in  her  to  avoid  a  subject  for  her  art  of  which  the  lifting  of 
Molly  Seagrim’s  curtain  is  a  principal  portion  ?  Besides,  we 
doubt  whether  the  indicating  the  presence  of  some  one  behind 
the  curtain  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  lifting  it,  as  far  as 
the  effect  on  morality  is  concerned.  The  pneri  virginesque  who 
would  not  be  allowed  to  read  ‘Tom  Jones’  or  ‘Roderick  Random,’ 
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but  who  may  be  allowed  to  read  ‘The  Virginians,’  are  very  likely 
to  get  a  notion  that  what  is  funny  behind  the  curtain  would 
hardly  be  very  vicious,  though  it  might  be  rather  shocking,  before 
it.  The  grossness  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  grossness  undis¬ 
guised.  It  stands  in  its  naked  deformity.  We  look  at  it  as  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  thank  heaven  that  it  is  past.  But  when 
it  is  reproduce  under  a  gauze  veil  by  a  contemporary  author, 
both  the  naked  repulsiveness  and  the  purifying  effect  of  distance 
are  removed.  However,  if  we  are  right  in  these  remarks,  the 
fault  lies  wholly  in  the  subject  chosen,  not  in  the  intention  of 
the  author.  England  in  our  day  may  regard  it  as  some  proof 
of  her  moral  soundness  that  her  greatest  novelist  is  in  all  his 
sentiments  and  sympathies  the  deadly  enemy  of  hypocrisy,  but 
the  constant  friend  of  virtue. 

Of  the  plot  of  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  we  have  only  to  say  what 
the  topographer  said  of  the  snakes  in  Iceland.  There  is  none. 
There  is  only  a  string  of  incidents  woven  together,  serving  for 
the  delineation  of  character  and  the  expression  of  sentiment, 
carried  on  through  the  legitimate  twenty-four  numbers,  and 
capable  of  being  carried  on  ad  libitum^  or  cut  short  at  any  earlier 
})oint  if  it  had  so  pleased  the  author.  We  know  Mr.  Thackeray 
does  this  habitually  and  on  principle ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hie 
guilty  of  the  ungracious  platitude  of  quarrelling  with  one  good 
thing  for  not  being  another.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  a  well- 
conducted  plot  is  a  pleasant  thing  ;  and  that  a  story  without  a 
story  wants  a  principal  element  of  itself.  It  is  the  plot  that 
prevents  us  from  being  too  conscious  of  the  art  exercised  in  the 
delineation  of  characters,  or  exerting  our  critical  faculties  too 
keenly  on  the  characters  delineated.  By  the  absence  of  a  plot, 
the  whole  weight  is  thrown  on  the  character-painting,  and  our 
critical  acumen  is  always  kept  awake  to  observe  whether  the 
painting  is  correct.  Of  incident  we  have  enough  in  ‘  The 
‘  Virginians.’  It  is  necessarily  contrived  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  antiquarian  novels  to  which  we  have  above  re¬ 
ferred,  with  the  view  of  taking  us  the  round  of  all  the  social 
habits  and  circumstances  of  the  age.  The  resurrection  of 
George  after  his  supposed  death  is  a  little  common,  and  his 
sudden  appearance  in  England  without  any  previous  notice  to 
his  brother,  struck  us  as  rather  lumatural.  The  facility  with 
which  people  of  quality  are  arrested  for  debt  also  appears  to  us 
exaggerate,  though  it  shows  us  the  sponging-house,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  the  time.  But  the  task  of 
inventing  incidents  at  once  natural  and  surprising  is  so  difficult 
that  we  must  not  be  hypercritical  in  judging  of  the  result. 

If  ‘  Vanity  Fair’  was  ‘a  novel  without  a  hero,’  ‘  The  Vir- 
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*  ginians  ’  is  a  novel  with  a  double  hero.  The  twins  George  and 
Henry  are  a  sort  of  split  Pendennis.  Henry  is  the  young  man 
of  pleasure  and  the  soldier,  and  by  his  adventures  shows  us  the 
town  and  the  campaigns.  George  is  the  man  of  letters  and 
reflection,  though  not  without  the  military  qualities,  and  by  his 
adventures  shows  us  the  literary  and  dramatic  world.  The  art 
of  the  character-painter  is  of  course  exercised  in  giving  the 
twins  the  facies  non  una  nec  diversa  tamen,  and  making  them  at 
once  naturally  like  and  interestingly  different.  Henry  is  as 
close  a  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Tom  Jones  as  an  age  which 
does  not  lift  Molly  Seagrim’s  curttun  will  permit.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  functions  as  our  guide  over  the  world  of  fashion 
temp.  George  II.,  he  runs  through  every  kind  of  dissipation  ex¬ 
cept  one.  He  preserves  his  modesty  in  the  matter  of  women. 
This,  we  submit,  is  at  once  creditable  to  the  author  and  his  age, 
and  contrary  to  nature.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  a  character  coarse  enough  to  revel  in  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
gambling,  and  the  brutal  sport  of  the  prize-ring  (to  which,  by  the 
way,  cock-fighting  ought  to  have  been  added),  should  yet  retain 
refinement  enough  to  shrink  from  the  kindred,  and  perhaps  not 
more  degrading  sensuality,  in  which  the  companions  of  his  choice 
were  indulging  every  day  of  their  lives. 

‘  Henry  was  liked  because  he  was  likeable  ;  because  he  was  rich, 
handsome,  jovial,  well  born,  W’ell  bred,  brave;  because,  with  jolly 
topers,  he  liked  a  jolly  song  and  a  bottle ;  because,  witli  gentlemen 
sportsmen,  he  loved  any  game  that  was  a*foot  or  a-horseback ; 
because  with  ladies  he  had  a  modest,  blushing  timidity,  which  rendered 
the  lad  interesting;  because  to  those  humbler  than  himself  in  degree 
he  was  always  magnificently  liberal  and  anxious  to  spare  annoy¬ 
ance.’ 

We  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  qualifications  would 
make  a  youth  popular  in  any  age  or  countiy,  though  it  might 
not  make  him  quite  so  interesting  as  Hamlet,  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  or  even  The  Heir  of  Iledclyffe ;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  *  a  blushing  timidity  with  ladies  ’  would  have 
mode  him  popular  in  the  age  and  country  of  Lovelace  and  Tom 
Jones.  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  believe  in  *  wild  oats,’  and 
makes  his  heroes,  after  the  old  novel  fashion,  take  that  way  of 
cultivating  an  after-crop  of  virtue.  Common  sense  teaches,  and 
universal  experience  proves,  that  a  man  does  not  ^et  the  com¬ 
mand  over  selfish  and  low  passions  in  manhood  by  giving  way  to 
them  in  youth,  and  that  those  who  sow  wild  oats  reap  what  they 
have  sown.  The  popular  doctrine,  indeed,  is  only  applied  by 
those  who  hold  it  to  persons  of  quality  and  fortune :  nobody 
imagines  that  Hodge  will  be  a  more  sober  and  industrious  man. 
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a  better  servant,  husband,  and  father,  for  having  spent  a  gay 
youth  in  the  pothouse,  In  poaching,  and  In  the  gaol.  Harry’s 
letters  to  his  mother  In  Virginia  are  natural  enough ;  but  the 
fun  of  the  mispelling  and  bad  grammar  grows  rather  wearisome 
by  repetition ;  and  the  matter  betrays  the  real  Insipidity  of  the 
character  of  a  mere  good-natured  young  man  of  pleasure,  of 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  rather  extravagantly  fond. 

George  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  grandfather,  the 
hero  of  ‘  Esmond,’  who,  like  him,  sees  the  wars,  and,  like  him, 
writes  a  play.  He  is  less  the  author’s  favourite,  and  drawn 
with  less  distinctness,  than  his  brother :  perhaps  it  is  as  hard  to 
have  two  heroes  as  to  serve  two  masters.  The  grand  interest  of 
his  career,  after  his  escape  from  the  French  Canadians,  lies  in 
his  heroic  endurance  of  poverty  after  his  imprudent  marriage 
with  Tlieodora  Lambert.  But  Mr.  Thackeray,  ever  kind  to  the 
imprudences  of  love,  tempers  the  cold  wind  of  penury  to  the 
shorn  lamb  till  we  can  hardly  shiver  at  his  fate.  It  is  poverty 
not  only  with  wealthy  and  tolerably  generous  friends,  but  with 
the  certain  reversion  of  a  good  estate  in  Virginia,  on  which,  in 
the  last  extremity,  post  obits  might  be  moderately  drawn.  The 
acceptance  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  poor  Parson  Sampson, 
and  even  of  a  piece  of  money  from  little  Miles  Warrington, 
rather  interferes  with  the  dignity  of  independence.  But  we  are 
not  disposed  to  detract  by  small  criticisms  from  the  merit  of 
any  sober,  sensible,  unsentimental  picture  of  the  happiness 
which  attends  honest  labour,  few  wants,  and  simplicity  of  life 
compared  with  the  listlessness  and  satiety  of  idle  wealth.  Most 
stories  conclude  with  the  happy  marriage  and  the  great  fortune, 
conducting  the  hero  to  the  gate  of  Paradise  and  leaving  us  to 
imagine  the  perfect  bliss  within.  Mr.  Thackeray  ventures  to 
follow  his  hero  beyond  the  gate,  and  show  that  even  in  Paradise 
there  is  a  snake  ;  a  novel  idea,  and  one  that  makes  us  suspect 
our  age  is  growing  too  matter-of-fact  and  too  inquiring  for  the 
enjoyment  of  fiction.  If  the  hero  is  not  supremely  happy  when 
he  has  married  the  heroine  and  become  very  rich,  where  is  that 
earthly  crown  of  virtue  and  good  looks  to  be  found  without 
which  the  sphere  of  the  novelist  will  merge  in  that  of  the 
divine  ? 

The  lovely,  pert,  coquettish,  and  scheming  ’Trix  of  *  Esmond  ’ 
has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  questionable  youth.  She  has 
become  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  a  wicked  old  woman  of  the  world 
and  a  dragoness,  with  a  skeleton  or  two  in  the  closet  of  her 
memory.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  enlaiged  and  completed  edition  of 
the  dowager  Marchioness  of  Esmond,  who  patronises  the  young 
hero  of  ‘Esmond.’  She  is  also  a  sort  of  female  counterpart  of 
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the  Lord  Steyne  in  *  Vanity  Fair,’  which  again  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  Lord  Monmouth  of  *  Coningsby ;  ’  the  Lord 
Monmouth  of  *  Coningsby  ’  again  being  a  mere  reproduction 
of  the  Lord  Lilburne  of  Bulwer’s  ‘  Night  and  Morning.’  In 
*  Esmond  ’  Beatrix  was  a  mixed  character ;  and  the  good  side  of 
her  still  appears  in  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  in  her  fondness  for  Henry 
Warrington,  whom  the  old  intriguer  does  her  best  to  introduce 
into  the  fashionable  world  and  turn  into  a  fine  gentleman,  and 
whom  she  gets  out  of  his  scrapes,  as  a  Dea,  or  rather  a  diabola, 
ex  machind,  by  the  exertion  of  that  keen  and  commanding  intel¬ 
lect  and  that  plenitude  of  worldly  knowledge  and  resource  which 
make  her  dear  to  the  reader  of  the  novel  whatever  she  might  be 
to  the  moralist.  If  the  world  of  fiction  is  not,  as  Charles  Lamb 
held,  a  world  exempt  from  the  nuisance  of  moral  laws,  it  is  at 
least  a  world  where  to  be  amusing  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
The  wicked  old  foster-mother,  under  whose  care  Harry  falls  in 
England,  is  cleverly  contrasted  with  his  proud,  exacting,  and 
precise  mother  in  Virginia,  of  whom  it  is  said,  as  it  may  be  said 
of  Madame  Warringtons  not  a  few — 

‘  To  be  for  ever  applying  to  the  sacred  oracles,  and  accommodating 
their  sentences  to  your  purpose ;  to  be  for  ever  taking  heaven  into 
your  confidence  about  your  private  affairs,  and  passionately  calling 
for  its  interference  in  your  family  quarrels  and  difficulties ;  to  be  so 
familiar  with  its  designs  and  schemes  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  your 
neighbour,  and  to  know  precisely  its  intentions  regarding  him  and 
others  who  differ  from  your  infallible  opinion ; — this  was  the  schooling 
which  our  simple  widow  had  received  from  her  impetuous  young 
spiritual  guide,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  brought  her  much  comfort.’ 

A  collection  of  sentences  from  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings  would 
not  be  a  bad  manual  of  common-sense  philosophy,  personal, 
social,  and  domestic. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  secondary  characters  of  *  The  Vir- 
‘  ginians.’  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  Parson  Sampson,  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  abbc  clergyman,  toad-eater,  and  benefice- 
hunter  of  the  last  century — a  genus  extinct,  but  only  just 
extinct ;  for  it  is  within  our  knowledge  that  a  late  head  of  a 
college  recommended  a  young  member  of  his  society,  if  he 
wished  to  rise  in  the  Church,  to  attach  himself  to  some  great  man, 
and  pointed  to  a  living  prelate  as  an  instance  of  the  ^vantages 
of  that  course.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  careful  to  observe  that  though 
the  genus  abbe  is  extinct  among  us,  the  genus  toad-eater  is  not, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  open  in  its  toad-eating ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  something  if  we  have  grown  ashamed  of  our  meanness. 
Sampson’s  character  is  a  compound  of  the  Honeyman  and 
F.  Bay  ham  of  *  The  Newcomes.’  We  venture  to  think  that 
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both  poetic  justice  and  probability  are  a  little  violated  in  tbe 
character  of  Lady  Maria.  She  has  been  so  wicked  as  to  accept 
the  imprudent  ^dresses  of  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  Harry 
Warrington  ;  and  therefore  she,  a  woman  of  the  first  family,  is 
made  to  get  into  a  sponging-house  and  to  marry  an  Irish  actor. 

Besides  these  imaginary  characters,  however,  a  number  of 
historical  personages  are  introduced  in  *  The  Virginians.’  Al¬ 
most  all  the  persons  of  note  of  the  time,  royal,  political,  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  social,  and  literary,  are  made  to  pass  over  the  stage,  and 
some  take  a  considerable  part  in  the  action  and  dialogue.  This 
use  of  real  characters  in  fiction  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  inti¬ 
mated  above,  rather  a  questionable  habit.  It  can  scarcely  fail 
to  taint  history,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  only  a 
repository  of  facts  but  a  school  of  right  sympathies,  and  which 
for  both  purposes  requires  absolute  adherence  to  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Even  Shakspeare’s  historical  dramas 
have  done  mischief  by  fixing  falsehoods  respecting  some  his¬ 
torical  characters  in  the  popular  imagination ;  for  instance,  the 
slanderous  though  poetically  sublime  account  of  Cardinal  Beau, 
fort’s  death-bed,  and  the  legend,  proved  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  be 
as  baseless  as  it  is  unnatural,  of  the  debauched  youth  of  Henry 
y.  Shakspeare’s  excuse  is,  not  that  as  a  man  of  genius  be  had 
a  divine  right  to  do  wrong  (though  this  is  now  becoming  current 
doctrine) ;  but  that  in  his  day  the  value  of  historical  truth,  and 
the  obligation  to  preserve  and  respect  it,  were  not  so  clearly  seen 
as  to  make  tampering  with  it  a  palpable  offence. 

But,  moreover,  the  juxtaposition  of  real  with  imaginary 
characters  is  injurious  to  the  object  of  the  novelist’s  art.  A 
novel,  while  we  are  reading  it,  is  to  us  neither  a  reality  nor  a 
fiction,  but  an  illusion  —  an  allusion  of  which  we  are  half  con¬ 
scious,  unless  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  very  young  or 
very  imaginative,  but  to  which  we  surrender  ourselves  more  or 
less  completely  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  the  novel 
is  written.  The  intrusion  of  realities  obviously  tends  to  dispel 
this  illusion.  The  twilight  of  the  land  of  dreams  pales  on  the 
admission  of  the  broad  light  of  the  day.  The  critical  faculties 
are  awakened  by  the  presence  of  historical  personages,  which  are 
their  proper  object,  and  the  mood  of  passive  belief  and  delight 
i  is  broken  and  dispelled.  We  begin  to  think  whether  Dr. 
Johnson  would  really  have  said  this,  and  whether  General 
Washington  would  really  have  done  that,  instead  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  adventures  of  Harry  Warrington  and  the  in- 
,  trigues  of  the  Baroness  Bernstein.  The  reintrotluction  of 
j  characters  from  previous  novels  also  breaks  the  illusion  in  another 
I  way.  We  know  beforehand,  and  have  it  fixed  in  our  minds. 
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that  these  characters  are  fictitious,  so  that  about  (hem  there  can 
be  no  illusion  any  more.  To  give  the  action  of  a  novel  a  back¬ 
ground  of  real  history,  as  is  done  in  ‘  Vanity  Fair,’  the  back¬ 
ground  of  part  of  which  is  Brussels  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 
is  a  different  thing,  it  will  be  observed,  from  mixing  up  histori¬ 
cal  with  imaginary  personages  in  the  action ;  it  perverts  no 
history,  excites  no  criticism,  and  rather  tends  to  make  the  illusion 
more  complete  by  making  the  fiction  more  circumstantial. 

In  Mr.  Thackeray’s  fictitious  delineations  of  Washington  and 
Wolfe  there  is  nothing  that  either  adds  to  or  detracts  from  our 
historical  notion  of  two  of  the  greatest  and  purest  hei'oes  of  that 
or  any  age ;  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  those  delineations 
either  for  history  or  fiction.  But  we  can  hardly  say  as  much 
for  his  portraits  of  Johnson  and  Richardson  in  the  following 
jMissage. 

‘“There  it  goes  again!  Do  you  see  that  great,  big,  awkward, 
pock-marked,  snuff-coloured  man,  who  hardly  touches  his  clumsy 

beaver  in  reply.  D - his  confounded  impudence — do  you  know 

who  that  is  ?  ” 

‘  “  No,  curse  him !  Who  is  it,  March  ?  ”  asks  Jack,  with  an  oath. 

‘  “  It’s  one  Johnson,  a  Dictionary-maker,  about  whom  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  wrote  some  most  capital  papers,  when  his  dixonary  was 
coming  out,  to  patronise  the  fellow.  I  know  they  were  capital.  I’ve 
heard  Horry  Walpole  say  so,  and  he  knows  all  about  that  kind  of 
thing.  Confound  the  impudent  schoolmaster!  ” 

‘  “  Hang  him,  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  pillory !  ”  roars  Jack. 

‘  “  That  fat  man  he’s  walking  with  is  another  of  your  writing 
fellows, — a  printer, — his  name  is  Richardson;  he  wrote  *  Clarissa,* 
you  know.” 

‘  “  Great  heavens !  my  lord,  is  that  the  great  Richardson  ?  Is  that 
the  man  who  wrote  ‘  Clarissa  ?’ ”  called  out  Colonel  Wolfe  and  Mr. 
Warrington,  in  a  breath. 

‘  Harry  ran  forward  to  look  at  the  old  gentleman  toddling  along  the 
walk  with  a  train  of  admiring  ladies  surrounding  him. 

‘  “  Indeed,  my  very  dear  sir,”  one  was  saying,  “  you  are  too  great 
and  good  to  live  in  such  a  world ;  but  sure  you  were  sent  to  teach 
it  virtue !  ” 

‘  “  Ah,  my  Miss  Mulso !  Who  shall  teach  the  teacher  ?  ”  said  the 
good,  fat  old  man,  raising  a  kind,  round  face,  skywards.  “  Even  he 
has  his  faults  and  errors  !  Even  his  age  and  experience  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  stumbl — .  Heaven  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Johnson !  I  ask 
your  pardon  if  I  have  trodden  on  your  com.” 

‘  “  You  have  done  both,  sir.  You  have  trodden  on  the  corn,  and 
received  the  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  and  went  on  mumbling  some 
verses,  swaying  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground,  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  occasionally  endangering  with  his  great  stick 
the  honest,  meek  eyes  of  his  companion-author. 

‘  “  They  do  not  see  very  well,  my  dear  JIulso,”  he  says  to  the  young 
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lady,  “  but  such  as  they  are,  I  would  keep  my  lash  from  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  cudgel.  Your  servant,  sir.”  Here  he  made  a  low  bow,  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  Mr.  Warrington,  who  shrank  back  with  many 
blushes,  after  saluting  the  great  author.  The  great  author  was 
accustomed  to  be  adored.  A  gentler  wind  never  puffed  mortal  vanity. 
Enraptured  spinsters  flung  tea-leaves  round  him,  and  incensed  him 
witli  the  coffee-pot.  Matrons  kissed  the  slippers  they  had  worked  for 
him.  There  was  a  halo  of  virtue  round  his  nightcap.  All  Europe 
had  thrilled,  panted,  admired,  trembled,  wept,  over  the  pages  of  the 
immortal,  little,  kind,  honest  man  with  the  round  paunch.  Harry 
came  back  quite  glowing  and  proud  at  having  a  bow  from  him. 

“  Ah  !  ”  says  he,  “  my  lord,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  him !  ”  ’ 

We  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  resemblance  here,  but  we 
will  say,  that  what  resemblance  there  is  was  not  worth  producing. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  counterfeit  letter  of  Horace 
Walpole  which  Mr.  Thackeray  gives  us  in  ‘The  Virginians’ 
as  a  pendant  to  the  counterfeit  number  of  ‘  The  Spectator’ 
he  gave  us  in  ‘  Esmond.’  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
letter  is  overcrowded  with  instances  of  Walpole’s  mannerism, 
while  it  has  little  of  the  unique,  though  not  lofty,  merit  of  that 
feeble  but  delicate  and  penetrating  mind.  Mannerism,  we 
repeat,  can  alone  be  adequately  imitated;  and  to  imitate  man¬ 
nerism  is  an  employment  which  Mr.  Thackeray  may  resign  to 
meaner  hands. 

We  are  not  aware  what  historical  materials  there  are  for  the 
character  of  General  Braddock,  the  unfortunate  commander  of 
the  expedition  against  the  French  Canadians  in  1755,  but  it  is 
finely  drawn  in  its  way :  — 

‘The  stout  chief,  the  exemplar  of  English  elegance,  who  sat 
swagging  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  carriage,  his  face  as 
scarlet  as  his  coat ;  swearing  at  every  other  word ;  ignorant  on  every 
point  off  parade,  except  the  merits  of  a  bottle  and  the  looks  of  a 
woman ;  not  of  high  birth,  yet  absurdly  proud  of  his  no-ancestry ; 
brave  as  a  bull-dog  ;  savage,  lustful,  prc^igal,  generous ;  gentle  in 
soft  moods ;  easy  of  love  and  laughter ;  dull  of  wit ;  utterly  unread  ; 
believing  his  country  the  first  in  the  world,  and  he  as  good  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  any  in  it’ 

The  historical  scenes,  again,  show  Mr.  Thackeray’s  descriptive 
powers,  though  there  is  no  subject  for  their  exercise  here  equal  to 
the  battles  of  Marlborough  in  ‘  Esmond.’  In  the  details  of  man¬ 
ners,  habits,  and  costume  we  have  observed  no  flaw ;  and  indeed 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  pretend  to  find  flaws  in  a  ptunter 
who  is  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subjects  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  of  the  social  life  of  the  last  century.  A  doubt  crossed  us 
whether  Lady  Maria’s  angelic  visitations  of  the  poor,  when  she 
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is  angling  for  Harry’s  heart,  arc  as  much  in  keeping  with  the 
notions  of  that  age  as  of  ours.  It  also  occurred  to  us  in  read¬ 
ing  the  Yankee  speeches  of  the  young  American  Countess  of 
Castlewood  to  ask  whether  Yankeeism  was  at  that  time  so  full 
blown? — whether  the  Northern  States  were  not  still  half  Puritan 
in  manner  and  phraseology,  as  the  Southern  were  half  Cavalier  ? 
But  correct  as  the  details  may  be,  every  one  must  feel  that  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  throughout  are  deeply  tinged  with  a  hue 
which  is  not  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  the  nineteenth. 
Each  century,  each  generation,  has  its  own  phase  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before  as  well  as  of 
all  that  exists,  of  which  a  writer  can  no  more  divest  himself  by 
any  effort  of  intellect  or  imagination  than  he  can  put  off  the 
form  of  his  own  body  or  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind. 

‘  Vanity  Fair,’  *  Pendennis,’  and  ‘  The  Newcomes,’  in  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  portrayed  the  living  manners  of  his  own 
age,  as  Fielding  and  his  contemporaries  did  theirs,  most  nearly 
correspond,  of  all  the  works  of  our  day,  to  ‘  Tom  Jones  ’  and 
‘  Roderick  Random ;  ’  and  they  bear  a  truer  and  deeper  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  prototypes  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  b  or 
can  be  borne  by  any  artificial  reproduction. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  Fielding  is  a  model  for  all  times, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  his  worthy  disciple,  and  we 
venture  to  think,  perfectly  his  equal.  That  point  b,  style  and 
beauty  of  composition.  The  last  century  was  certainly  more 
studious,  generally  speaking,  of  form  than  ours.  You  may  open 
any  page  of  Fielding  at  random,  and  read  it  with  pleasure, 
without  reference  to  the  story  or  context,  merely  as  a  piece 
of  exquisite  writing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Thacken-xy. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  one  else,  among  the  novelists 
of  our  day,  most  of  whom  seem  never  to  have  apprehended 
beauty  of  composition  as  a  distinct  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
one  which  requires  a  distinct  effort  of  the  intellect  in  order  to 
its  achievement.  Let  them,  if  they  wish  to  please  greatly 
and  live  long,  study  their  great  leader  s  art  in  narrative,  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  dialogue,  and  those  beautiful  miniature  essays, 
perfect  in  form  as  crystals,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  hb  noveb 
is  here  and  there  condensed. 

If  there  is  a  weakness  of  style  to  which  we  should  wbh  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  look  before  he  launches  hb  works  on  the  stream  of 
time,  it  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  ride  metaphors  too  hard. 
For  instance,  in  voL  L  p.  139.,  Lady  Maria’s  elderly  orbs,  with 
Harry’s  gaze  poured  into  them,  are  compared  to  two  fish-poob 
irradiated  by  a  pair  of  stars  ;  and  this  figure,  which  would  hardly 
bear  dwelling  on,  is  laboured  out  till  women  become  treacherous 
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pools  into  which  silly  dogs  of  lovers  drop  their  beef  bones,  and 
which  are  dragged  for  lovers’  corpses ;  and  at  last  a  woman  is 
the  green-eyed  naiad  of  the  waters  of  her  own  eyes,  luring  the 
deluded  Hylas  under  their  surface. 

The  philosophy  of  life  embodied  in  *  The  Virginians,’  as  in 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  other  novels,  is  sound  and  sensible  rather  than 
deep.  Its  ideal  character,  the  young,  good-looking,  good- 
natured,  high-spirited  Harry  Warrington,  is  a  ftur  measure  of 
its  profundity.  Deeper  character  can  only  be  displayed  in  more 
serious  action,  and  the  more  serious  actions  of  life,  excepting 
war,  are  reported  bv  Mr.  Thackeray  as  subjects  for  fiction,  in 
a  passage  of  this  work,  in  which  he  seems  to  us  rather  to  con¬ 
found  together  the  serious  and  the  prosaic.  We  cannot  accuse 
‘  The  Virginians  ’  of  cynicism,  if  by  cynicism  is  meant  either 
want  of  geniality  of  sentiment,  or  a  sour  view  of  human  nature. 
That  author  cannot  be  an  unbeliever  in  human  virtue  who 
painted  the  Lambert  family.  Mr.  Thackeray’s  characters  are 
generally  mixed.  He  marks  the  evil  that  is  blended  with  the 
good ;  but  he  also  marks  the  good  that  is  blended  with  the  evil, 
and  if  he  finds  some  self-deception  in  our  highest  actions,  he 
makes  allowance  for  it  in  our  lowest.  On  the  whole,  the  im¬ 
pression  we  draw  from  him  is  that  there  is  more  weakness  in 
the  world  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  less  positive  vice. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  whether  from  something  amiss 
in  his  own  spectacles,  or  from  using  those  of  Fielding  too  often,  he 
sometimes  exaggerates  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  who 
wear  a  mask.  ‘  Daily  in  life,’  he  says,  ‘  I  watch  men  whose 
‘  every  smile  is  an  artifice,  and  every  wink  is  an  hypocrisy.’ 
With  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  great  an  observer  of  cha¬ 
racter,  we  doubt  whether  many  men  are  even  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  such  lifelong  efforts  of  dissimulation ;  and  suspect  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  put  too  harsh  a  construction  on  that  ordinary 
social  hypocrisy  which  springs  partly  from  the  mere  desire  to 
please,  and  which,  though  ignoble,  does  not  go  very  deep  into 
the  heart 

In  fine,  if  *  The  Virginians  ’  is  not  perfectly  successful,  it  is 
because  its  author,  led  astray,  as  we  venture  to  think,  by  his 
admiration  for  Fielding,  has  attempted  to  do  that  which  for  the 
reasons  we  have  given  above  cannot  be  done-  To  say  that  this 
novel  will  not  rank  with  Mr.  Thackeray’s  best  works  is  very 
slight  blame ;  to  say  that  it  will  rank  with  those  of  his  works 
which  are  less  good  is  no  slight  praise.  Milo  has  shown  extra¬ 
ordinary  stren^h  in  striving  to  rend  the  oak,  though  he  is 
wedged  in  the  oak  he  strove  to  rend. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Der  italienische  Krieg^  1859,  politisch  miU~ 
tdrisch  beschrieben,  von  W.  RCsTOW,  Erete  Abth.  Zurich: 
1859. 

2.  L'ltalie  Confederee.  Histoire  politique,  militaire  et  pitto- 
resque  de  la  Campagne  de  1859.  Par  A.  DE  CeSENA. 
l*Liv".8vo.  Paris:  1859. 

HPeese  narratives  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  class  of  publica- 
tioDS  which  may  be  expected  to  issue  in  great  abundance 
from  the  French  and  German  press.  They  describe,  with  more 
or  less  of  accuracy  and  vivacity,  that  brief,  but  eventful,  cam> 
paign,  which  renewed  on  the  well-known  plains  of  Italy  the 
military  triumphs  of  the  French  Empire  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year ;  and  they  invite  us  to  consider  the  relative  strength 
and  condition  of  the  contending  armies  —  the  effects  produced 
on  military'  tactics  by  the  steam-boat,  the  railroad,  and  by 
modem  artillery  —  and  the  relative  ability  of  the  men  who 
conducted  these  operations.  In  the  following  remarks  we  shall 
not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  imperfect  works  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  rely 
principally  on  our  own  sources  of  information ;  as  our  object 
is  to  place  before  our  readers  as  accurate  and  impartial  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  military  events  of  the  campaign,  as  the  present 
state  of  our  information  enables  us  to  produce. 

The  French  army,  though  nominally  on  a  peace  establish¬ 
ment,  entered  upon  this  war  with  several  advantages  which 
their  antagonists  did  not  possess.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
had  obviated  the  danger  arising  from  the  inexperience  of  an 
army,  drawn  by  annual  conscription  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  by  the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  of  other 
corps  of  extraordinary  excellence,  having  no  aim  in  life  but  to 
rise  by  daring  feats  of  arms,  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession,  and  attached  to  the  standard  under  which  they 
served  by  the  attractions  of  superior  pay.  Experience  has 
taught  French  commanders  that  better  service  may  be  effected 
by  a  picked  corps,  backed  by  a  large  though  comparatively 
less  efiScient  army,  than  by  a  force  entirely  composed  of 
regiments  of  the  line;  and  the  services  of  the  Guards  and 
the  Zouaves  in  this  campaign  fully  justified  this  opinion.  The 
whole  French  army  was  moreover  strong  in  unboimded  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  prowess  and  in  the  most  absolute  identity 
of  national  and  military  feeling. 
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The  Austrian  army  is  also  recruited  according  to  the  French 
system  amongst  the  adult  males  of  the  Empire ;  but  as  Austria 
is  composed  of  men  of  various  nations,  each  speaking  a  language 
unknown  to  the  other,  an  army  consisting  of  these  materials 
has  little  of  the  national  feeling  which  characterises  the  French, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  in  it  any  higher  bond  of  union  than  that 
which  is  the  result  of  rigid  discipline.  Now  discipline  has  its 
effect  in  the  field  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  soldiers 
serve.  i  Unfortunately  for  Austria,  there  were  no  old  soldiers 
in  her  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war.  That  army 
had  been  remodelled  a  few  years  before,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
old  system,  which  involved  long  time  of  service,  a  new  one, 
having  peculiar  mms  and  tendencies,  had  been  introduced. 
The  result  was  to  change,  every  two  or  three  years,  the 
whole  composition  of  the  army,  the  number  of  recruits  falling 
by  ballot  into  the  ranks  equalling  at  least  one  third  of  the 
whole  standing  army.  Thus  it  was  that  whilst  France  entered 
upon  the  Italian  war  with  a  nucleus  of  picked  men  and  old 
soldiers,  Austria  engaged  in  hostilities  with  a  young  army  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  men  under  three  years  of  service, 
men  not  deficient  in  stature,  it  is  true,  nor  wanting  in  courage, 
but  having  less  discipline,  less  sentiment  of  militsiry  duties,  than 
their  opponents. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Austrians  laboured  at  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war.  They  had 
long  enjoyed  the  fame  of  possessing  the  best  served  artillery  on 
the  European  continent.  This  artillery,  chiefly  manned  by  men 
of  the  Bohemian  nation,  had  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  it  entered  into  action,  the  daring  with  which  it 
advanced  to  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  energy  with 
which  it  maintained  positions  in  the  field.  The  Austrian  cavalry 
was,  if  possible,  more  renowned  still.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  seems 
to  have  prepared  for  an  Austrian  war  long  before  his  intentions 
were  suspected,  could  not  hope  to  rival  the  Austrians  in  their 
cavalry.  But  he  sought  and  found  means  to  create  a  new 
artillery,  that  should,  by  its  range,  place  him  in  a  position  of 
decided  superiority  with  regard  to  that  arm  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  decisive  weapon  in  general  engagements  in  our 
day.  The  world  was  not  slow  to  learn  that  a  new  gun 
had  been  invented  by  Colonel  Treuille  de  Beaulieu  and  M. 
Delvigne,  carrying  projectiles  to  such  a  distance  as  must  of 
necessity  neutralise  the  most  perfect  practice  of  an  inferior 
cannon.  If  six  pounders  could  fire  with  good  turn  at  3000 
yards,  it  was  obvious  that  the  old  system  of  firing  at  300 
yards  would  be  useless.  The  Austrians  may  be  pardoned  for 
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having  treated  with  incredulity  the  accounts  of  trials  with  the 
new  guns.  The  French  artillery  corps  did  not  look  upon  them 
with  unmixed  favour,  and  it  was  a  general  opinion  amongst 
them  at  the  outset  that  they  were  costly  and  dangerous  play¬ 
things.  But  what  is  inconceivable  is,  that  Austria  should  have 
clung  to  the  last  to  her  old  materiel,  without  an  attempt  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  her  gun  carriages  or  to  change  their 
antiquated  form. 

As  regards  commissariat,  neither  the  French  nor  the 
Austrians  were  well  provided.  But  this  at  least  must  be 
conceded  to  the  former.  The  soldiers  of  France  had  enough 
and  to  spare,  if  the  regulations  for  their  sustenance  were 
honestly  carried  out.  They  had  plenty  of  beef,  bread,  coftee, 
and  wine.  Whereas  from  system  the  Austrians  never  give 
their  men  more  than  half  a  pound  of  beef  per  day,  and  do  not 
allow  cooking  more  than  once  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
— a  system  which  has  serious  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  it 
fmjuently  drives  the  soldier  into  action  with  an  empty  belly, 
besides  forcing  him  on  a  march  to  provide  extras  for  himself 
out  of  his  pay. 

Finally,  as  to  the  officers  who  held  the  supreme  command,  it 
is  remarkable  that  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
field,  determined  to  assume  the  office  of  commander-in-chief. 
But  he  had  under  his  orders  such  men  as  Baraguay  d’Hil- 
liers,  Canrobert,  Niel,  and  MacMahon,  and  was  not  too  self- 
conceited  to  take  their  opinion  —  generals  who  had  all  served  in 
Algeria  and  the  Crimea ;  men  of  vigour  and  good  counsel, 
accustomed  to  war  on  a  great  scale,  and  well  trained  in  the 

I  military  school  which  lives  on  the  experience  and  traditions 

of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Austrians,  reversing  the  practice 
of  their  antagonists,  entrusted  the  command  to  Count  Gyulm,  a 
man  of  no  military  talent,  and  untaught  by  service  in  the  field 
to  direct  the  evolutions  of  masses.  He  belonged  to  a  class  of 
soldiers  who  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  remain  the  cause  of 
Austrian  failure.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Adjutanten  corpt, 
of  which  the  Emperor’s  favourite.  Count  Griinne,  is  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  member.  Called  to  Milan  by  Kadetzky,  he  soon  incurred 
the  utmost  disfavour  of  the  Italians,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Court  The  death  of  Ra- 
detzky  left  him  the  reversion  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the  favour 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  Count  Griinne,  secured 
to  him  the  chief  command  in  the  army  of  Italy.  Yet  the 

I  Emperor  of  Austria  did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

I  General  Hess,  who  had  the  ear  of  Francis  Joseph,  kept  close 
watch  upon  Gyulai’s  movements,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
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sequel,  sought  to  remedy  his  blunders.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  effectually  to  retrieve  such 
follies  as  were  positively  committed,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  must  consent  to  admit  that  he  weakly  yielded  to  Court 
induence  when  Count  Gyulai  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  Empire. 

In  March  and  early  in  April,  preparations  for  war  on  a  large 
scale  were  busily  made  by  Austria  and  France.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  gathered  together  a  large  fleet  of  transports  at  Marseilles, 
and  placed  MacMahon’s  division  in  readiness  to  leave  Algiers. 
Troops  were  at  the  same  time  massed  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
so  that  an  imposing  force  should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  cross  the  Mont  Cenis.  The  Austrians  on  their  part  mobilised 
200,000  men,  divided  them  into  eleven  corps,  and  prepared  to 
move  upon  the  Ticino,  their  line  extending  from  the  lake  Mag- 
giore  on  one  side  to  PaAria,  and  thence  along  the  Po  to  the 
Adriatic.  Denuding  Verona  and  Mantua  of  provisions  and 
guns,  they  had  strengthened  Pavia  and  Piacenza  so  as  to  make 
them  fortresses  of  the  first  rank ;  and  whilst  they  trusted  for 
the  security  of  their  left  to  the  neutrality  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  the  Legations,  they  took  up  an  aggressive  position  against 
Piedmont  by  advancing  their  army  to  the  frontier. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  Austrian  corps  were  all  massed  on 
the  Ticino,  between  Pavia  on  the  Austrian  left,  and  Sesto 
Calende  on  her  right.  Then  it  was  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  it  is  said,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  chief  political 
advisers,  sent  Count  Kellersbeig  to  Turin  with  an  ultimatum 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Count  Cavour.  The  Austrians  gave  Victor  Emmanuel  three 
days’  grace,  at  the  expiration  of  whicli  they  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  invade  Piedmont.  The  King  of  Sardinia  rejected 
the  ultimatum,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ales¬ 
sandria.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  in  the  meanwhile 
given  the  signal  to  his  army  to  march.  General  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers,  appointed  to  command  the  first  corps,  army  of  the 
Alps,  left  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  notwithstanding  heavy 
snow  on  the  Mont  Cenis,  his  corps  advanced  rapidly  to  Susa, 
leaving  its  baggage  and  guns  to  follow.  Generals  Canrobert 
and  Niel,  commanding  severally  the  third  and  fourth  corps,  pro¬ 
ceeded  rapidly  to  Turin,  whilst  their  troops  embarked  at  Toulon 
and  Marseilles  for  Genoa  as  early  as  the  22nd.  MacMahon’s  corps, 
the  second,  was  already  on  its  way  from  Algiers  for  the  same 
destination.  Thus  whilst  the  Austrians  were  granting  three  days’ 
respite  to  Piedmont,  the  Freneh  and  Sardinian  army  were 
already  in  motion  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Count  GyulaL 
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Notwithstanding  the  speed  of  the  allies,  the  Austrians  had  a 
fine  game  to  play  had  they  commenced  hostilities  instantly  on 
the  return  of  Count  Kellersberg  to  head-quarters.  On  the 
28th  of  April  French  troops  began  to  land  at  Genoa,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  large  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  had  arrived 
at  Susa.  Had  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino  on  the  27  th, 
they  could  have  thrown  their  forces  across  the  Fo  at  Cambio, 
and  marched  through  Tortona  to  Novi,  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
in  front  of  Alessandria  to  protect  their  flank.*  They  would  thus 
have  cut  off  the  communication  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  or 
they  might  have  advanced  rapidly  through  Novara  to  the  Dora 
Baltea,  cut  off  Turin  from  Susa,  and  pounced  upon  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers’  corps,  as  it  lay  comparatively  defenceless,  without 
provisions,  guns,  or  ammunition,  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
Alps.  In  either  case  they  would  have  closed  the  communication 
between  the  two  large  divisions  of  the  French  army.  Turin 
would  probably  have  fallen,  and  the  campaign  would  have 
opened  with  a  certain  amount  of  success  to  Austria.  But  to 
irresolution  in  military  councils  Austria  superadded  vacillation 
in  her  diplomatic  relations ;  and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of 
marching  on  the  evening  of  April  26th,  Count  Gyulai  delayed 
to  cross  the  Ticino  till  the  29th,  when  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
campaign  had  already  changed.  On  that  day,  the  French  — 
who  had  been  conveyed  with  unprecedented  rapidity  by  the 
railroads  and  steam  ships  of  war,  were  already  in  respectable 
force  at  Genoa  and  Susa,  and  were  prepared  for  battle.  The 
Grand  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma  had  undergone 
a  revolution,  and  the  favourable  moment  was  irretrievably  lost. 
Yet  Count  Gyulm  still  apparently  clung  to  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  in  time  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  was  no  longer 
practicable ;  namely,  that  of  cutting  the  communication  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  French.  His  masses  were  divided  into 
two  armies,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  himself,  the  other 
by  General  Wimpffen ;  on  the  extreme  right,  advancing  from 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  was  the  seventh  corps,  under  Zobel, 
and  the  fifth,  under  Count  Stadion :  in  the  centre  moved  the 
third,  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  and  on  the  left  the  eighth, 
under  Benedek,  and  the  second,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
A  brigade  of  the  fifth  corps,  under  Festeditsch,  was  the  first 


*  Doubts  are  freely  expressed  by  military  men  as  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  such  a  fortress  as  Alessandria  on  the  flank  of  an  Austrian 
invading  force.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Austrians  long  con¬ 
templated  such  a  movement,  and  would  have  attempted  it  had  they 
not  lost  their  opportunity. 
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to  cross  the  Ticino,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fifth  at 
Pavia.  The  seventh,  under  Zobel,  crossed  at  Bereguardo ; 
the  eighth  and  the  second  came  up  in  succession,  the  last  man 
taking  ground  on  Piedmontese  territory  on  the  Ist  of  May. 
That  three  days  should  have  been  spent  in  the  mere  passage 
of  the  Ticino  proves  that  the  original  delay  was  owing  as  much 
to  want  of  preparation  as  to  other  causes,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Malmesbury’s  ill-timed  remonstrance  and  final  pro¬ 
positions  had  anything  to  do  with  this  loss  of  time.  On  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  Austrians  had  deployed  in  a  line 
due  north  and  south  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agogna,  holding 
Vespolate  on  their  right,  Mortara,  Castel  d’ Agogna,  Sannazaro, 
and  Binasco,  and  resting  with  their  left  on  Pavia. 

We  must  pause  an  instant  to  describe  the  country  which  the 
Austrians  had  thus  invaded.  The  Po  runs  a  course  almost  due 
east  from  Turin  to  Pavia,  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ticino.  Parallel  and  to  the  westward  of  the  latter  run  the 
Agogna,  the  Sesia,  and  the  Dora  Baltea.  These  streams  all 
flow  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  Po,  and  fall  into  that 
river  at  about  equal  intervals  from  each  other ;  the  first,  near 
Sannazaro;  the  second,  below  the  Piedmontese  fortress  of 
Casale;  the  third,  above  Crescentino.  The  country  watered 
by  them  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  intersected  by  roads  artificially 
raised  above  the  common  level.  Rice  is  the  staple  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country,  so  that  the  swampy  land  is  impassable 
to  soldiers,  except  along  the  highways.  South  of  the  Po, 
between  Alessandria  and  Turin,  lies  high  ground  which  pre¬ 
sents  excessive  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  troops;  but  an 
army  placed  parallel  to  the  Ticino,  and  on  the  western  bank 
of  that  stream,  threatens  Turin  by  an  advanee  on  the  Sesia 
and  Dora  Baltea,  whilst  if  it  deploys  on  a  front  parallel  with 
the  Po  from  Valenza  to  Pavia,  it  menaces  the  country 
due  south  towards  Genoa.  In  either  case  it  avoids  the  high 
ground  of  the  Montferrat,  leaving  it  in  the  first  instance 
on  its  left,  in  the  second  on  its  right.  In  the  first  case  a 
hostile  movement  interposes  an  army  between  Turin  and  the 
Alps ;  in  the  second,  it  cuts  off  Turin  from  Genoa.  In  view  of 
a  movement  in  either  of  these  directions  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Sesia.  This  the  Austrians  accomplished,  marching  a  corps 
on  the  2nd  of  May  into  Vercelli,  and  Count  Gyulai  holding 
a  line  due  north  and  south  from  Biella  to  Cambio  on  the  Po. 
What  Count  Gyulai’s  plans  were  at  this  time  it  is  impossible 
to  divine.  He  was  facing  the  Dora  Baltea  on  one  side,  and 
the  country  south  of  the  Po,  between  Valenza  and  Pavia,  on 
the  other.  He  occupied  an  immense  line  of  country,  not  know 
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ing,  apparently,  whetlier  to  advance  or  retire,  or  what  advan¬ 
tage  to  take  of  his  position.  Abandoning  all  prospect  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Dora  Baltea,  he  seems  to  have  cherished  the  more 
dangerous  scheme  of  an  advance  on  Novi.  At  all  events  he 
sent  General  Benedek  across  the  Po  at  Comale,  with  40,000 
men,  masking  the  movement  in  chief  by  feints  of  passage  at 
Valenza  and  Frassinetto(4th  May).  Benedek  entered  Voghera 
and  advanced  to  Tortona,  from  whence  he  rapidly  retired, 
destroying  the  Ponte  Curone,  or  bridge  on  the  Curone,  over 
which  the  railway  from  Alessandria  to  Voghera  passes.  The 
Austrians  affirm  that  the  movement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
reconnmssance  in  force,  and  that  it  effected  a  most  important 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  interrupting  the  railway  communica¬ 
tion  between  Alessandria  and  the  Po,  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  French  position.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Benedek 
only  retired  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  weather, 
which  now  became  a  serious  obstacle,  as  it  swelled  the  course 
of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  bridge 
at  Comale  was  destroyed  (night  of  4th  to  5  th  May),  and 
Benedek  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours  without  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  Austrians  in  their 
advance  to  Tortona  met  with  no  resistance;  the  Sardinians 
remaining  in  their  positions  between  Casale,  Valenza,  and 
Alessandria,  Canrobert’s  corps  being  as  yet  in  no  condition 
to  attempt  any  strong  movement,  and  being  only  then  in  the 
act  of  taking  up  positions  at  Novi  and  Bobbio. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Count  Gyulai’s  intentions  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Sesia  and  Po,  the  return  of  Benedek  to  the  left  of  the 
latter  river  was  the  signal  for  the  Austrians  to  surrender  all 
hopes  of  an  aggressive  movement.  Count  Gyulai  accordingly 
fell  back  behind  the  Sesia,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Mortara, 
on  the  8th  of  jNIay,  but  still  occupying  Vercelli  on  his  right,  as 
a  tete  de  pont,  and  a  strategical  point  to  command  the  road  from 
Turin  to  Novara  and  Milan,  keeping  outposts  south  of  the 
Po  on  his  extreme  left  at  Stradclla  and  places  adjacent. 
The  Austrians  had  now  to  watch  the  enemy’s  movements,  and 
ascertmn  in  what  direction  they  intended  to  attack.  The  French 
were  gradually  concentrating  their  forces,  but  had  not  decided 
on  any  course  of  operations.  They  spent  their  time  in  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  the  Austrians  to  nulways,  roads,  and 
bridges  in  the  direction  of  Voghera  on  their  right,  of  Casale  in 
their  centre ;  and  they  affected  to  show  considerable  forces  in 
the  former  direction,  thus  inducing  the  Austrians  to  believe  that 
they  intended  attacking  towards  Pavia  and  Piacenza.  During 
this  period  the  positions  of  the  allies  have  been  described  as  less 
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favourable  than  those  of  the  Austrians,  but  the  very  reverse  is 
the  truth.  Both  armies  held  an  enormous  front  But  the 
allies  were  in  possession  of  long  lines  of  railway  which  enabled 
them  to  change  their  front  with  incomparable  rapidity ;  whilst 
the  Austrians  had  no  means  of  transporting  their  troops  from 
one  extremity  of  their  line  to  the  other  save  by  the  oi'dinary 
roads.  This  disadvantage  was  fatal  to  them,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show. 

The  allies  having  succeeded  in  creating  the  impression  that 
they  intended  to  attack  by  their  right,  that  is  in  the  direction 
of  Pavia  and  Piacenza,  Count  Gyulai,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
gave  directions  to  General  Zobel  to  give  up  Vercelli,  and 
destroy  the  bridge  on  the  Sesia.  He  then  removed  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Garlasco,  reinforcing  at  the  same  time  his  left, 
throwing  out  large  out- posts  towards  Casteggio,  Voghera, 
and  Bobbin,  and  making  a  new  bridge  across  the  Po,  below 
Pavia,  to  facilitate  communications  with  the  rear.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  allies  were 
advancing  along  the  narrow  strip  of  level  country  which  borders 
on  the  Po  from  Tortona  to  Stradella,  and  accordingly,  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  Count  Stadion  to  cross  the  Po  at  Vacarizza, 
below  Pavia,  and  advance  till  he  met  the -enemy  in  force. 
Count  Stadion  crossed  the  Po  on  the  20th  of  May,  having 
under  his  orders  about  20,000  men.  Under  his  direction 
General  D’Urban  moved  with  two  brigades,  Braum’s  of  the  ninth 
and  Boers'  of  the  eighth  corps,  on  the  main  road  from  Stradella  to 
Casteggio,  whilst  General  Baumgarten,  with  the  brigade  Bils 
(fifth  corps),  advanced  to  Casatisma,  a  small  village  due  north 
of  Casteggio;  Gaal’s  brigade  (fifth  corps)  moving  on  Robecco 
to  the  east  of  Casatisma,  and  Hesse’s  brigade,  of  the  fifth  corps, 
by  Verrua  on  Branduzzo  to  secure  the  right.  These  move¬ 
ments  were  punctually  executed.  Casteggio  was  carried  at 
eleven  o’clock  by  D’Urban,  who,  without  waiting  for  further 
orders,  advanced  at  once  with  his  two  brigades  through  Monte- 
hello  ;  driving  the  Piedmontese  regiment  of  Montferrat,  which 
endeavoured  by  frequent  charges  to  repel  their  advance,  and 
the  vanguard — 500  men  of  General  Forey’s  division  (corps  of 
Baraguay  d’Hilliers) — as  far  as  Ginestrello.  The  road  from 
Casteggio  to  Montebello  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  past  the 
latter  village,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  crossing  a  small  stream 
called  the  Fossagazzo.  The  village  lies  on  a  small  spur  west 
of  the  stream.  This  D’Urban  crossed,  occupying  Ginestrello 
and  Montebello,  and  holding  the  houses  and  churchyards  against 
the  whole  of  Forey’s  division,  which  gradually  formed  as  the 
regiments  composing  it  came  up  from  their  various  camping 
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grounds.  D’Urban,  by  his  rapid  advance,  had  lost  the  sup-  I 
port  of  the  other  brigades  advancing  by  Casatisma  and  Ro- 
becco.  He  did  not  give  up  Ginestrello,  however,  until 
General  IBaraguay  d’Hilliers  sent  reinforcements  from  Voghera 
by  rail ;  when,  after  a  severe  conflict,  he  fell  back  on  Monte^llo, 
and  there  made  a  final  stand.  General  Forey,  advancing  his 
left  along  the  road  to  the  bridge  on  the  Fossagazzo,  kept  up  a  j 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  there,  whilst  with  his  right  he  attacked  j 
Montebello  by  its  southern  slopes.  There  he  engaged  in  a  I 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  D’Urban,  maintaining  it  until  the  j 
brigade  under  Gaals  came  up  from  Robecco,  and  the  troops 
under  Bils  and  Hess  debouched  on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
French  left.  The  Austrians  then  finding  that  imposing  forces 
were  advancing  against  them,  slowly  evacuated  Montebello, 
and  retired  fighting  on  the  road  to  Casteggio,  where  they  were 
not  pursued.  On  the  side  of  the  Austrians  General  Braum  | 
fell;  on  that  of  the  allies  General  Beuret.  The  French  confessed  | 
to  have  lost  700  killed  and  wounded  in  this  afiair,  the  Austrians 
1300.  •  ; 

The  result  was  to  confirm  Count  Gyulai  in  the  belief  that 
the  allies  were  in  force  on  his  left,  and  that  they  intended 
nothing  less  than  an  advance  upon  Pavia  and  Piacenza.  So 
firmly  indeed  was  he  convinced  that  this  was  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  about  to  be  pursued  by  the  allies,  that  he  weakened  his 
right,  and  left  the  line  of  the  Sesia  unguarded,  except  by  some 
small  detachments  of  Zobel’s  corps.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was 
consequently  enabled,  on  the  21st  of  May,  to  effect  a  passage  at  I 
Vercelli  without  opposition.  The  bridge  at  Vercelli  serves  at  I 
once  the  high  road  and  the  railway  to  Novara  and  Milan.  This  | 
bridge  having  been  destroyed.  General  Cialdini  divided  his  troops  I 
and  "forded  the  Sesia  in  two  places.  The  Austrians,  being  only  I 
3000  strong,  retired  to  Orfengo,  leaving  the  Piedmontese  in  i 
quiet  possession  of  Borgo  Vercelli.  Having  been  unable  to  I 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  Austrians  might  have  made  I 
an  effort  to  drive  back  the  King  of  Sardinia;  but  labouring  as  I 
they  did  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  no  danger  threatened 
them  on  that  side,  they  quietly  allowed  Victor  Emmanuel  to  | 
strengthen  his  position  and  throw  bridges  over  the  Sesia,  which  < 
were  shortly  to  be  used  for  the  passage  of  the  whole  French 
army.  On  the  23rd  Louis  Napoleon  visited  Vercelli.  That 
might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Count  Gyulai,  but  as  the 
Emperor  had  just  before  examined  the  battle-field  of  Montebello, 
the  Austrian  general  attached  no  importance  to  the  Imperial 
movement.  Louis  Napoleon’s  plans  had  no  doubt  been  matured 
before  that  day,  for  on  his  return  he  commenced  preparations 
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for  a  movement  by  which  he  should  change  the  whole  of  his 
front,  and  transport  his  army  to  VercellL 

To  do  this  successfully  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  speed:  Louis  Napoleon 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  ample  means  for  securing  both.  The 
network  of  railways  which  overruns  Piedmont  afforded  him 
these  means,  and  he  used  them  with  a  skill  which  deserves  all 
praise.  A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  how  the  French  Emperor 
was  enabled  to  move  an  army  of  140,000  men,  in  front  of  an 
enemy  as  strong  numerically  as  his  own,  without  attracting 
their  attention  till  it  was  too  late  to  parry  the  blow.  From  the 
French  right  at  Voghera  runs  the  Tortona  and  Alessandria 
railway.  By  this  line  the  corps  of  Baraguay  d’flilliers  was 
withdrawn  without  difficulty,  leaving  its  outposts  (grandgardes) 
to  the  last  to  deceive  the  enemy.  From  Alessandria  another 
line  of  railway  runs  due  north  to  Valenza  on  the  Po,  and  from 
thence  along  the  right  bank  to  Casale.  On  the  28  th  of  May 
the  first  French  column  left  Alessandria  ostensibly  for  Voghera, 
but  instead  of  proceeding  thither  marched  to  Valenza;  other 
corps  at  the  same  time  were  directed  on  Casale;  and  the  French 
army  thus  performed  by  railway  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  in  modern  warfare,  namely,  a  flank  movement,  which 
brought  it  in  overwhelming  force  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Austrian  army,  at  the  very  time  when  the  chief  force  of  the 
latter  was  concentrated  on  the  left. 

Whilst  the  French  army  thus  changed  its  front,  (its  movement 
was  well  nigh  completed  on  May  30th,)  the  Piedmontese  army, 
Avhich  had  hitherto  formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  allies,  main¬ 
tained  its  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Vercelli.  The  flank  move¬ 
ment,  undertaken  by  Louis  Napoleon,  had  this  peculiar  danger 
attached  to  it :  if  the  enemy  gained  certain  intelligence  of  it, 
he  might,  by  clubbing  his  forces  at  a  favourable  point,  interpose 
a  compact  body  of  troops  between  the  head  of  the  hostile  line 
and  its  rear,  and  attacking  its  flank  and  front,  almost  annihilate 
the  army  opposed  to  him.  Gyulai,  for  instance,  concentrating 
Ills  forces  at  Mortara,  might  have  marched  on  Vercelli,  midway 
between  Casale  and  Novara,  and  cut  the  allies  in  two.  The 
Austrian  right,  having  advanced  guards  in  Palestro  and  Vin- 
zaglio,  were  so  close  to  the  line  of  march  adopted  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  they  might  learn  at  any  moment  the  whole  secret 
of  the  movement  It  was  obviously  desirable  that  this  should 
be  avoided.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deception  as 
long  as  possible.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  thrown  forward 
I’rom  Borgo  Vercelli  on  the  30th  of  May,  towards  Palestro  and 
Vinzaglio,  two  villages  occupied  by  small  detachments  of 
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Austrians  of  Zobel’s  corps.  Four  companies  of  the  regiment 
Archduke  Leopold,  with  four  guns,  occupied  Palestro,  and  two 
companies,  with  two  guns,  Vinzaglio.  From  Borgo  Vercelli,  a 
road  raised,  like  all  those  of  the  Lomellina,  above  the  level  of 
the  rice  fields,  runs  direct  east  to  Bobbio  through  Palestro. 
About  a  mile  from  Borgo  Vercelli  another  road,  also  rmsed  by 
artificial  means,  runs  east  to  Bobbio  through  Vinzaglio.  The 
two  villages  are  on  high  ground,  and  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  road  at  right  angles  to  those  which  lead  to  Bobbio. 
The  King  of  Piedmont  divided  his  force,  comprising  the  whole 
of  Cialdini’s  division,  into  two  columns,  and  sent  one  towards 
Vinzaglio,  and  tiie  other  towards  Palestro.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  small  Austrian  force  was  not  completely 
destroyed  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  Piedmontese. 
The  two  companies  at  Vinzaglio  were  so  completely  overmatched, 
that  they  retired  precipitately  towards  Palestro  by  the  cross 
road.  The  four  .companies  in  Palestro  held  their  ground  man¬ 
fully.  The  Piedmontese,  throwing  forward  their  artillery  on 
the  highway,  turned  the  Austrian  left  with  two  battalions,  and 
the  double  attack  in  front  and  flank  immediately  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  Leo^)olds,  Avho  had  been  joined  half  an 
hour  after  the  action  began,  by  their  relief — six  companies  of 
the  regiment  Wimpffen — retired  into  a  churchyard  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village.  They  rallied  the  remains  of 
the  two  companies  from  Vinzaglio,  minus  two  guns,  which  were 
left  behind  on  the  cross  road,  and  withdrew  in  good  order  to 
Bobbio.  That  1200  men  should  have  been  able  to  withdraw 
from  an  entire  division,  proves  the  great  gallantry  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  officers  and  men.  The  loss  of  the  Leopolds  and  Wim- 
pffens,  though  great,  might  have  been  more  severe.  Two  guns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  300  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  not  a  single  officer  retired  unhurt.  The  first 
affair  of  Palestro,  which  has  been  called  a  battle,  had  no  claim 
to  such  a  title.  The  Piedmontese  army  merely  drove  in  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy. 

Louis  Napoleon,  certain  now  that  he  had  to  deal  only  with 
the  extreme  right,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Austrian  army, 
freed  at  the  same  time  from  all  chance  of  being  pried  into, 
hastened  the  passage  of  the  Scsia,  and  concentrated  heavy 
masses  of  troops  about  Vercelli  and  Borgo  Vercelli.  The 
Austrians,  on  their  part,  began  to  perceive  the  error  they  had 
committed  in  weakening  their  right.  But  although  they  knew, 
from  the  reports  of  their  detachments  at  Palestro,  that  heavy 
masses  were  concentrated  at  Vercelli,  although  they  were  now 
aware  that  Vc^hera  had  been  evacuated,  and  that  they  had 
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nothing  to  fear  as  regards  Piacenza,  they  still  laboured  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  real  moTements  of  the  allies.  To  suppose 
that  their  extreme  left  was  still  menaced  was  impossible. 
But  the  attack  on  Palestro  being  undertaken  by  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  alone,  who  hitherto  formed  the  allied  left,  the  real  plan  of 
the  allies  might  still  be  to  force  the  Po  at  Yalenza,  and  cut  the 
Austrian  centre.  The  affair  at  Palestro,  in  this  view,  would 
have  been  but  a  feint.  Count  Gyulai  accordingly  reinforced 
his  centre  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  IVIay.  He  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  the  westward  from  Garlasco  to  Mortara, 
brought  up  Lichtenstein’s  corps  (the  second)  from  St.  Giorgio, 
on  the  Agogna,  to  Mortara,  and  ordered  Schwarzenberg’s  corps 
(the  third)  at  Trumello  (east  of  Mortara,  on  the  road  to 
Garlasco)  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  advance  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  His  other  corps  remained  echelonned  in  the  direction 
of  Pavia  and  Piacenza.  Anxious,  however,  for  his  right,  he 
gave  orders  to  General  Zobel  to  retake  Palestro  and  Vinzaglio 
on  the  morning  of  the  Slst.  The  fact,  that  only  part  of 
Zobel’s  corps  and  a  division  of  Lichtenstein’s  were  detached  to 
perform  this  duty,  proves,  conclusively  enough,  that  Count 
Gyulai  was  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  flank  move¬ 
ment  so  ably  conceived  and  splendidly  executed  by  Ix)uis 
Napoleon.  This  very  concentration  was  destined  to  be  fatal 
to  Zobel’s  movement.  His  corps  was  considerably  dispersed 
when  he  received  the  orders  of  Count  Gyulai;  Dondorfs 
brigade  was  the  nearest  to  the  enemy  and  lay  at  Robbio,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Palestro.  Szabo’s  was  at  Langosco,  on  the 
Po,  watching  the  road  from  Casale  to  Candia — and  would  have 
to  march  all  night  to  reach  Rivoltella,  from  whence  it  was  to 
move  from  the  south  on  Palestro.  Weichl’s  brigade  (Jellachich’s 
division)  was  to  operate  against  Confienza,  due  north  of  Palestro. 
Thus  three  brigades  of  about  4000  men  each  were  to  start  from 
three  different  points  of  the  compass  and  converge  from  the 
north,  west  and  south  on  the  point  occupied  by  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  division  of  Cialdini.  This  would  have  been  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment,  had  the  French  army  not  been  close  at  hand  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sesia.  The  brigade  Trochu,  comprising  the 
third  Zouaves,  an  old  and  tried  regiment,  was  encamped  in 
some  corn-fields  south  of  Rivoltella  and  separated  from  that 
village  by  a  canalised  stream,  called  Canal  della  Cascina,  about 
four  feet  in  depth.  The  height  of  the  com  concealed  these 
troops,  which  lay,  so  to  speak,  in  ambush,  watching  a  road  which 
from  Rivoltella  leads  on  a  high  level  to  Palestro.  At  the 
same  time  a  column  of  Piedmontese,  4000  strong,  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  advance  of  Confienza  and  Palestro.  Dondorf,  moving 
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from  Robbio  and  favoured  by  the  cover  of  trees,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  Piedmontese  from  watching  his  advance,  entered 
Palestro  and  took  it  after  a  short  struggle.  But  the  two  bri¬ 
gades  on  each  side  of  him  were  less  forward  in  their  movements, 
and  whilst  Dondorf  alone  had  to  withstand  superior  forces 
which  were  gradually  concentrated  against  him,  Weichl  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  his  progress  by  the  corps  at  Confienza ;  whilst  Szabo, 
marching  along  the  causeway  to  Rivoltella,  found  himself 
attacked  in  flank  by  an  unexpected  enemy.  The  third  Zouaves 
dashed  across  the  canal  of  the  Cascina,  and  charged  him  with 
the  bayonet  on  the  raised  and  narrow  road.  Szabo  in  haste 
drew  up  his  artillery  in  the  low  ground  north  of  the  causeway. 
But  the  guns  were  hardly  in  position  and  had  fired  but  one 
volley,  when  the  Austrian  line  was  broken,  and  the  gunners 
were  attacked  at  the  very  mouth  of  their  pieces  by  French  and 
Piedmontese.  The  guns  were  in  a  swamp,  and  could  not  be 
removed,  and  Szabo,  considerably  mauled,  found  it  necessary  to 
return  by  the  road  he  came  and  leave  them.*  General  Zobel, 
who  from  Palestro  saw  the  fate  of  Szabo,  gave  the  signal  for 
retreat,  which  was  effected  in  more  or  less  o^er  by  Dondorf,  as 
well  as  by  Weichl.  The  latter  had  at  first  successfully  driven 
back  the  column  opposed  to  him,  and  occupied  the  bridge  on  the 
little  stream  of  La  Busca.  The  allies,  freed  from  the  presence 
of  Szabo,  concentrated  a  more  vigorous  effort  on  Weichl,  forced 
him  to  leave  two  guns  on  the  bridge,  and  drove  him  back.  The 
French  continued  the  pursuit  to  Kobbio,  in  possession  of  which 
Zobel  remained.  This  action  cost  the  Austrians  about  1500 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  and  Piedmontese  a  still 
greater  number ;  the  Zouaves  having  suffered  severely  in  their 
attack  at  Rivoltella. 

The  battle  of  Palestro  opened  the  eyes  of  Count  Gyulai, 
and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity.  The 
French  right,  under  Caurobert,  had  not  as  yet  crossed  the 
Sesia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  were 
still  at  Vercelli.  Count  Gyulai  might  even  then  have  retrieved 
his  position  by  rapidly  concentrating  sufficient  forces  between 
Vercelli  and  Novara,  and  advancing  across  the  Agogna. 
Clam’s  corps  (the  first)  was  already  in  part  at  San  Martino 
(Buflfalora)  on  the  Ticino,  Zobel’s  (the  seventh)  around  Robbio, 

*  These  guns  were  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  mud  that  the 
French  were  unable  to  remove  them.  "When  the  Austrians  returned 
to  the  spot  after  the  French  flank  movement  was  completed,  the  guns 
were  still  untouched.  They  were  not  removed  by  the  Austrians, 
and  ultimately  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French  and  Pied¬ 
montese. 
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Lichtenstein,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  westward  at  Sant’  Angelo, 
Schwarzenbeig’s  (the  third)  at  Mortara,  with  MensdorTs  heavy 
brigade  of  cavalry.  A  little  resolution  would  have  sufficed  to 
bring  the  whole  of  these  forces  together  in  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  May  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Novara  ;  but  Count  Gyulai 
had  not  the  genius  to  see,  far  less  the  nerve  to  accomplish,  such 
a  movement,  which,  above  all,  required  spirit,  decision,  and 
promptness.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  chiefs  of  his  staff,  who 
urged  him  to  a  bold  and  decisive  course,  he  replied  by  saying 
that  he  could  not  assume  such  grave  responsibility.  *  What,’ 
he  said,  ‘  would  the  Emperor,  his  master,  say,  if  defeat  were  to 

*  be  the  result,  and  its  consequences  the  destruction  of  the  army 

*  under  bis  command,  by  a  fierce  and  unflinching  pursuit  ?  * 
Such  were  his  replies  to  the  remonstrances  of  such  men  as 
Kuhn,  the  chief  of  his  staff.  To  the  generals  of  corps,  who 
ventured  to  make  suggestions,  he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  Zobel 
had  learnt  early  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  June,  that  the 
French  were  advancing  on  Novara.  He  instantly  sent  to  ap¬ 
prise  Count  Gyulai  of  the  fact,  begging  him  to  send  up  the  rest 
of  the  second  corps  (Lichtenstein)  from  Mortara,  the  whole  of  the 
third  (Schwarzenberg)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vespolate,  to 
move  concentrically  with  his  own  upon  a  point  midway  between 
Novara  and  Vercelli,  whilst  Clam,  advancing  from  Buffalora  on 
the  former  point,  might  deal  with  the  head  of  the  columns  as 
they  advanced.  The  conception  was  admirable,  but  to  a  man 
of  Count  Gyulai’s  character  impracticable.  He  listened  not 
to  it  for  a  moment,  but  abandoning  the  alternative  of  action, 
amidst  the  suppressed  discontent  and  murmurings  of  his  officers, 
ordered  a  general  retreat  by  the  bridges  of  Vigevano  and  Bere- 
guardo. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Count  Gyulsu  contemplated  nothing  less 
at  this  time  than  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy,  and  that  he  had 
decided  on  blowing  up  Pavia  and  Piacenza,  as  a  preliminary  to 
relinquishing  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Mincio  and  Lower 
Po.  He  telegraphed  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Verona, 
to  inform  him  of  this  intention.  That  the  Emperor  received  the 
intimation  with  indignation  and  disgust,  is  shown  by  the  haste 
with  which  he  despatched  Marshal  Hess  to  the  Ticino.  That 
officer  met  Count  Gyulai  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  June  near  Bereguardo,  and  had  a  long  interview  with 
him.  The  Austrian  army  had  then  completely  effected  its 
retreat  across  the  Ticino.  The  second  and  seventh  corps,  under 
Lichtenstein  and  Zobel,  had  passed  over  at  Vigevano,  the  eighth 
and  fifth,  under  Benedek  and  Stadion,  at  Bereguardo,  the  third 
corps,  under  Schwarzenberg,  covering  the  retreat  and  retiring 
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unmolested  on  Vigevano.  The  ninth  corps,  under  Schaffgotsche, 
had  not  moved  from  Pavia  or  Piacenza.  The  result  of  the 
interview  between  Hess  and  Gjulai  was  a  resolution  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
French.  It  was  known,  however,  early  in  the  morning  that  the 
Ticino  had  been  crossed  at  Turbigo,  north  of  Magenta,  by 
the  French,  but  it  was  not  known  that  the  French  had  also  oc¬ 
cupied  San  Martino,  and  that  they  had  found  the  bridge  of 
Buffalora  in  a  state  fit  for  the  passage  of  troops  *,  General 
Hess  having  every  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe  that  the 
bridge  at  Sw  Martino  and  Buifalora  had  been  blown  up,  and 
that  there  would  thus  be  ample  time  to  bring  up  troops  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  allies  in  force.  That  the  mines  at  the  Bufta- 
lora  bridge  were  insufficiently  charged  with  powder  was  owing 
to  a  mistake  of  the  engineers,  who  had  employed  the  powder 
intended  for  that  operation  in  minor  explosions,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  more  from  Milan,  where, 
as  it  happened,  none  was  in  store.  Not  knowing  this  mishap, 
however,  and  only  anticipating  an  attack  of  a  dangerous  kind 
from  the  direction  of  Turbigo,  the  Austrians  contented  themselves 
with  throwing  forward  Cordon’s  brigade  of  Clam’s  corps,  to  watch 
Turbigo  from  Castano  to  Robecchetto,  keeping  the  two  remaining 
brigades  of  Clam’s  corps  in  Buffalora,  two  brigades  of  Lichtenstein 
(second)  in  Magenta  and  Ponte  di  Magenta,  and  a  third  at  Ro- 
becco ;  whilst  to  strengthen  the  right  of  this  line,  Reishach’s 
division  of  Zobel’s  corps  was  advanced  to  Corbetta,  about  three 
miles  west  of  Magenta.  Thus  the  Austrian  line  was  not  one 
facing  the  Ticino  or  the  main  body  of  the  French  anuy,  but 
was  disposed  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  its  left  being  formed 
on  the  high  ground  through  which  runs  the  Naviglio  Grande, 
its  centre  at  Magenta,  and  its  right  resting  on  Corbetta.  Thus 
the  allies,  who  assert  that  they  had  before  them  125,000  Aus¬ 
trians  at  Magenta,  had  really  but  25,000  or  30,000  men  opposed 
to  them ;  for  Count  Gyulai  halted  the  rest  of  his  army  on  the 
3rd,  at  the  points  which  they  were  enabled  to  reach  about 
nightfall.  Schwarzenberg,  with  the  third  corps,  lay  at  Abbiate 
Grasso,  east  of  the  Naviglio  Grande ;  Zobel,  with  half  the  seventh, 
south  of  him,  and  behind  Abbiate  Grasso  in  the  fields  between 
Gaggiano  and  Casteletto ;  Stadion,  with  half  the  fifth,  at  Cas- 
teletto,  and  the  rest  west  of  the  Naviglio  Grande,  about  Falla- 
vecchia,  on  the  road  from  Bereguardo  ;  Benedek  to  the  south¬ 
east  at  Binasco.  In  the  evening,  at  half-past  eight,  news 


*  This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  as  Turbigo  is  far  more  distant  from 
Abbiate  Grosso  than  Buffalora. 
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reached  Count  Gyulai,  that  the  allies  had  occupied  the  bridge 
of  San  Martino,  but  he  was  still  unaware  that  the  Buifalora 
bridge  mine  had  failed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Count 
Clam,  who  was  on  the  spot  and  ought  to  have  known  it,  was  also 
unaware  of  so  serious  a  misfortune.  Accordingly  the  Austrians, 
being  already  pretty  well  fatigued  by  the  marches  of  the  last 
few  days,  remained  in  their  bivouacks  during  the  night,  leaving 
Clam,  Lichtenstein,  and  Reishach,  with  barely  30,000  men,  to 
withstand  as  best  they  could,  the  attack  impending  for  the 
morrow.  Thus,  with  skill  and  decision,  the  allies  also  com¬ 
bined  on  their  side  the  greatest  good  fortune.  They  occupied 
a  strong  flanking  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino  from 
Trecate  on  the  south  to  Ponte  Turbigo  on  1;he  north.  An  entire 
corps  under  MacMahon  already  occupied  Turbigo  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  opposite  the  French  centre  the  passage  of  the 
Ticino  was  equally  secure,  because  the  bridge  of  Buffalora  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  Opposed  to  the  allies  were  three  halves  of 
the  corps  of  Clam,  Lichtenstein,  and  Zobel,  which  had  not 
only  to  hold  Buffalora,  Ponte  di  Magenta,  Magenta,  Kobecco, 
and  Corbetta,  but  to  watch  the  movements  of  MacMahon,  at 
Turbigo,  by  posting  a  brigade  at  Robechetto  and  Castano. 
Clam’s  corps  was  weak  because,  after  a  long  and  tiring  march 
from  Bohemia,  the  head  of  it  alone  had  come  up  by  way  of 
Milan.  Lichtenstein’s  was  enfeebled  by  the  detachment  of  part 
of  it  on  other  duty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  the  reader  some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  of  Magenta  was 
fought.  Of  the  Ticino,  a  wide  and  important  stream,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  speak.  That  obstacle  had  already  been  overcome, — 
at  Turbigo  (north),  because  MacMahon  had  been  allowed  to 
cross  without  opposition,  at  San  Martino  *and  Buffalora  (south), 
beciiuse  the  bridges  had  not  been  effectually  blown  up.  Par¬ 
allel,  however,  to  the  Ticino,  a  canal  about  thirty  feet  wide,  the 
Naviglio  Grande,  runs  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  it.  From  the  bridge  on  the  Ticino,  at  San  Martino,  three 
ways  lead  across  the  canal,  and  are  again  united  in  the  village 
of  Magenta.  The  most  northerly  of  these  roads  crosses  the 
canal  at  Buffalora,  next  to  it  runs  the  high  road  from  Novara 
to  Milan,  which  crosses  the  canal  at  Ponte  di  Magenta,  and 
south  of  that  again  is  the  railway,  which,  after  crossing  the 
canal,  also  runs  over  the  main  road  on  a  higher  level.  As  the 
canal  lies  on  elevated  ground,  the  three  roads  above  mentioned 
are  raised  above  the  land  on  either  side.  The  causeway  to  the 
north  leading  to  Buffalora  is  separated  from  the  direct  road  to 
Magenta  and  Milan  by  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  at  the  west- 
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ward  point,  whilst  that  upon  which  the  railway  runs  is  not 
more  than  150  yards  distant  on  the  south.  In  short,  the  direct 
road  from  Milan  may  be  called  a  main  line  of  which  the  Buffa- 
lora  road  and  the  railway  are  the  loops,  the  railway  loop 
diverging  less  from  the  main  line  than  that  of  Buffalora.  The 
Austrians  held  the  three  bridges  on  the  Naviglio  with  cantion. 
The  Butfalora  bridge  alone  of  the  three  was  broken,  the  two 
others  were  mined,  but  the  mines,  for  the  reason  already  given, 
contained  no  powder.  South  of  the  rmlway  an  old  and  now 
neglected  highway,  the  old  road  to  Magenta,  crosses  the  Navi¬ 
glio  Grande  at  Ponte  Vecchio  di  IMagenta.  South  of  that 
again  lies  Robecco,  between  the  Naviglio  and  the  Ticino,  with  a 
road  and  bridge  across  the  former. 

In  order  further  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
allies  had  to  labour,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
ground  along  which  the  Naviglio  Grande  runs.  The  canal 
being  cut  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  lies  high  on  a  ridge,  which 
running  from  Butfalora  on  the  north  to  Robecco  on  the  south, 
forms  a  semicircular  chain  out  of  the  crest  of  which  the  canal 
is  scooped.  Thus  a  heavy  semicircular  embankment  faces  the 
Tidno ;  and  the  roads  which  cross  the  canal  are  in  cuttings, 
the  high  ground  on  each  side  giving  great  advantages  to  the 
defenders,  because  a  hostile  force  advancing  along  the  roads  is 
commanded  from  above,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  passing 
through  a  species  of  defile  at  the  approach  to  each  bridge. 

The  order  of  battle  proposed  by  the  allies  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  was  as  follows :  whilst  ^lacMahon’s  corps  and  a 
division  of  the  Voltigeursof  the  French  Guard  were  to  advance 
from  Turbigo  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Naviglio  to  Magenta 
and  Butfalora,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  Sai-dinan  army, 
the  Grenadiers  and  Zouaves  of  the  Guard  were  to  attack 
in  front  the  causeways  leading  to  the  Naviglio,  at  Buffalora 
and  Ponte  di  Magenta ;  Canrobert’s  corps  from  Novara  sup¬ 
porting  the  latter  movement,  and  Niel’s  corps  remaining  in 
reserve  at  Trecate.  At  seven  in  the  morning  IMacMahon, 
dividing  his  force  into  two  parts,  began  his  advance  with 
one  division  by  Robecchetto  on  Buffalora,  and  the  other  by  a 
road  to  the  westward  on  Magenta.  He  had  twelve  miles  to 
march  before  reaching  cither  place,  over  roads  thickly  bordered 
by  trees,  and  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  impracticable  by  the 
breaking  of  bridges  and  other  impediments.  The  brigade  of 
Cordon,  scarcely  4000  men,  retir^  through  Robecchetto,  on 
Buffalora,  impeding  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  best  it  could. 
At  seven  o'clock  also  the  division  of  Grenadiers  and  Zouaves 
began  to  concentrate  itself  at  San  Martino,  and  Count  Clam 
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sent  word  to  Count  Gyulal,  then  at  Abbiate  Grasso,  that 
his  left  flank  was  seriously  threatened  by  heavy  forces ;  for  not 
only  were  large  bodies  formed  up  at  San  Martino,  but  masses 
were  evidently  pressing  on  from  the  direction  of  Trecate  and 
Novara.  Count  Gyulai  affirms  in  his  despatch  that  he  then 
desired  the  corps  at  his  disposal  to  move  at  once ;  but  the  sequel 
has  proved  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  remained 
for  several  hours  unpardonably  inactive  at  Abbiate  Grasso,  only 
bidding  Clam,  who  had  Lichtenstein’s  three  brigades  under 
bis  orders,  to  hold  Magenta  at  all  risks.  Schwarzenberg’s  corps 
at  Abbiate  Grasso  was  but  nine  miles  distant  from  Magenta, 
half  of  Zobel’s  corps  (and  half  of  Stadion’s)  at  Casteletto,  ten 
miles  from  Magenta,  the  other  half  of  Sbidion’s  corps  eighteen 
miles  away,  at  Morimondo,  and  Benedek’s  twenty-four  miles  off, 
at  Binasco.  If  it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  Benedek,  or  the  more 
distant  half  of  Stadion’s  corps,  should  come  up,  still  the  third, 
seventh,  and  fifth,  —  that  is  a  whole  and  two  half  corps,  — might 
have  reached  the  field  earlier  than  MacMahon,  who  had  twelve 
miles  to  march  to  enter  the  field  of  battle.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  third  corps  did  not  reach  Robecco  from  Abbiate  Grasso,  a 
march  of  five  miles,  till  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  —  that 
Zobel  only  arrived  at  an  hour  later  still,  and  that  the  division 
Libia  of  Stadion’s  corps  only  arrived  late  at  Corbetta,  the  fifth 
corps,  in  fact,  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  action.  Speed 
would  have  been  the  more  likely  to  benefit  the  Austrians,  as  the 
allies  had  met  with  unexpected  delays.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
Imperial  Guard,  Zouaves,  and  Grenadiers  had  been  thrown 
across  the  Ticino,  upon  the  causeways  leading  to  Buffalora  and 
Ponte  di  Magenta,  and  on  the  railroad;  the  object  of  their  ad¬ 
vance  being  to  enable  the  French  to  throw  a  second  bridge  over 
tlie  Ticino,  not  as  yet  to  force  the  heights  forming  the  southern 
dam  of  the  Naviglio.  This  movement  was  met  by  the  Austrians 
with  a  vigorous  cannonade,  which  prevented  not  the  throwing  of 
the  bridge.  Clam  was  still  without  reinforcements,  when  eleven 
o’clock  struck.  He  saw  the  French  preparing  for  a  rush  on 
Buffalora  and  Ponte  di  Magenta,  and  foresaw  the  moment 
■when  the  present  struggle  at  long  range  would  become  a  deadly 
one  at  short  distances.  He  had  intelligence  of  the  movement 
from  Turbigo ;  for  Cordon’s  brigade  was  retreating  before 
superior  numbers.  He  felt  that  now  was  the  time  when  he 
most  needed  to  be  strengthened  ;  for  with  the  small  force  at  his 
command  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  repel  successfully  even  the 
attack  from  the  San  Martino  side.  He  accordingly  despatched 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Abbiate  Grasso  (eleven^  o’clock), 
with  pressing  demands  for  assistance.  But  Count  Gyulai 
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did  not  begin  to  move  till  half  past  twelve,  despatching  word,  'Ausi 
as  he  left,  to  Zobcl,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Stadion  to  advance.  into 
In  the  meantime,  the  close  attack  which  Clam  anticipated  zeltc 

had  taken  place.  At  noon  the  Grenadiers  and  Zouaves,  with  the  i 

all  available  artillery,  advanced  at  once  on  the  three  cause-  imp( 

ways  against  Buifalora  and  Ponte  di  j^Iagcnta.  The  more  and 

northerly  column  struggled  for  some  time  before  it  succeeded  unai 

in  effecting  its  purpose;  but  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  robe 

time  the  attack  on  Ponte  di  Magenta  was  successful.  The  Emj 

Zouaves  advancing  above  the  high  road  from  Novara  to  Milan ;  cate 

the  Grenadiers  in  the  low  ground  within  the  loop  between  cam 

that  road  and  the  railway,  stormed  the  dam,  gained  the  bridges,  thes 

and  notwithstanding  all  Clam’s  efforts,  held  their  ground  there  of  a 

with  a  pertinacity  that  resisted  every  attack.  They  had  to  zelt 

maintain  themselves  not  only  against  a  heavy  fire  in  front,  but  yiel 

equally  heavy  fire  from  the  flanks  by  the  defenders  of  the  San 

houses  beyond  Ponte  di  Magenta,  and  those  [)laced  below  and  blac 
to  the  eastward  along  the  dams  of  the  Naviglio.  For  upwards  coni 

of  an  hour-and-a-half  the  combat  raged  furiously  on  this  point,  pen 

as  well  as  at  Buffalora.  No  reinforcements  appeared  on  either  Maj 
side.  Canrobert’s  march  from  Novara  had  been  delayed  by  the  the 
great  encumbrances  he  found  on  the  road.  MacMahon,  impeded  wh< 
by  Cordon’s  brigade  and  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  had  not  ap-  and 

peared ;  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  from  a  tower  near  the  incl 

bridge  of  San  Martino,  looked  on  at  the  fight  with  features  of  Zoi 

which  he  attempted  not  to  conceal  the  gloom.  If  Count  Gyulai  real 

had  been  ready  with  reinforcements,  the  allies  had  lost  the  battle.  bee 

But  two  o’clock  struck  ere  he  appeared,  and  then  Buffalora,  Ponte  cor] 

di  Magenta,  and  the  Naviglio  were  in  possession  of  the  French;  to  { 

and  to  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Austrians,  the  cannon  of  but 

MacMahon  was  heard  approaching  Buffalora  by  the  Robecchetto  Soi 

road.  am 

It  was  clear  that  now  the  Austrians  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  tak 

Clam  would  have  not  only  to  retake  Buffalora  and  Ponte  di  aloi 

Magenta,  but  would  have  to  divert  a  large  part  of  their  troops  the 

to  the  purpose  of  opposing  MacMahon.  The  troops  of  Clam’s  and  Ma 

Lichtenstein’s  corps,  repelled  from  Buffalora  and  Ponte  di  Ma-  oth 

genta,  had  been  directed  to  keep  in  check  the  corps  of  MacMahon,  up, 

which,  advancing  by  the  two  roads  on  Buffalora  and  Magenta,  Th 

found  its  two  divisions  divided  from  each  other.  MacMahon  of 

believing  himself  cut  in  two,  withdrew  his  right  from  the  Buf-  Ra 

falora  road  to  throw  his  whole  force  on  Magenta.  He  covered  Po 

this  diflicult  movement  successfully  with  the  aid  of  his  reserve  vei 

under  General  Camou.  Whilst  this  operation  proceeded,  me 

Reishacli’s  division  of  the  seventh  corps,  coming  up  from  the  ov( 
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Austrian  right  at  Corbetta,  entered  Magenta,  and  dividing 
into  two  bodies,  with  Reishach  at  its  head  on  one  side  and  Leb- 
zeltern  on  the  other,  advanced,  the  first  on  Ponte  di  Magenta, 
the  second  on  Buffalora.  The  attacks  of  both  brigades  were  so 
impetuous  that  they  carried  all  before  them.  Ponte  di  Magenta 
and  Buffalora  were  yielded  by  the  French,  who  still  remained 
unmded,  and  who  lost  two  guns.  But  happily  for  them  Can- 
robert’s  coips  had  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  the 
Emperor  besides  had  already  drawn  from  Kiel’s  reserve  at  Tre- 
cate  Vinoy’s  division,  one  brigade  of  which  under  Picard  now 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Guards  and  Zouaves.  On  pressed  now 
these  fresh  troops  up  the  causeways  and  dam,  amidst  the  roar 
of  artillery  and  musketry ;  hand  to  hand  fought  the  men.  Leb- 
zeltem  fell,  then  Reishach,  and  foot  by  foot  the  Austrians 
yielded,  as  fresh  troops  from  Canrobert’s  corps  advanced  from 
San  Martino  against  them.  The  sky,  as  if  in  anger,  lowered 
black  and  gloomy  over  the  field  where  so  many  thousands  were 
contending.  On  the  Austrian  right  MacMahon  was  making  des¬ 
perate  efforts.  A  faim  house  called  the  Cascina  Nuova,  outside 
Magenta,  the  nulway  station,  and  tlie  railway  itself,  on  which 
the  French  were  advancing,  were  scenes  of  ceaseless  heroism, 
where  the  combatants  fought  at  close  quarters  with  bayonet 
and  butt  of  rifie,  the  French  gradually  gaining  ground  inch  by 
inch,  whilst  at  Buffalora  and  Ponte  di  Magenta  the  Guards  and 
Zouaves  and  their  supports  were  pressing  to  take  Magenta  in 
rear.  Count  Gyulai  had  in  the  meanwhile  ridden  off  to  Ro- 
becco,  where  lay  a  reserve  of  Kintzel’s  brigade  of  Lichtenstein’s 
corps.  He  was  anxious  enough  now  (it  was  past  three  o’clock) 
to  get  Schwarzenbei^’s  corps  into  action,  but  Schwarzenberg  was 
but  at  that  moment  advancing,  and  his  rear  was  at  some  distance. 
Something,  however,  it  became  evidently  necessary  to  do  to 
arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  enemy.  So  Count  Gyulai, 
taking  in  hand  Kintzel’s  brigade,  threw  it  forward  from  Robecco 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Naviglio,  to  take  in  flank  and  rear 
the  French  columns  on  the  old  highway  to  Ponte  Vecchio  di 
Magenta,  which  was  now  held  by  the  enemy  as  well  as  the  three 
others  north  of  it.  As  the  corps  of  Schwarzenberg  came 
up,  it  was  thrown  in  brigades  towards  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Kintzcl’s  and  Hartung’s  advanced  by  the  southern  side 
of  the  Naviglio  to  the  storm  of  Ponte  Vecchio  di  Magenta, 
Ramming’s  by  the  northern  bank  to  the  same  end.  The 
Ponte  Vecchio  di  Magenta  was  taken,  lost,  and  retaken  se¬ 
veral  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
more  startling  thunder  of  heaven’s  artillery,  which  roared 
over  the  field,  the  French  always  regaining  the  position,  from 
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which  they  endeavoured  to  assault  Robecco.  As  the  fourth 
attack  of  the  Austrians  was  thus  beln^  repelled,  a  most  daring 
cavalry  feat  was  performed  by  Colonel  Edelsheim  of  the  Preussen 
hussars.  He  received  orders  to  restore  the  battle  {das  gefecht 
herzustellen)  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Taking  his  squadron  and 
dashing  into  the  fields  encumbered  with  vines  and  intersected 
with  ditches,  Edelsheim  covered  the  ground  before  him  by 
a  series  of  leaps  that  would  have  done  honour  to  steeple- 
cliasers.  The  Austrian  infantry  (brigade  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse)  followed  up  the  advantage  thus  given  them,  and  the 
battle  was  re-engaged  on  the  causeway  for  the  fifth  time. 
But  this  daring  act  of  gallantry  came  too  late.  The  Austrians 
were  finally  obliged  to  retire,  their  left  on  Robecco,  their  right 
and  centre  on  Corbetta,  MacMahon  having  pressed  the  village 
of  Magenta  so  strongly  from  the  north,  that  the  Austrians  must 
needs  give  way.  Two  Hungarian  regiments,  not  over-staunch, 
had  from  the  Cascina  Nuova  into  the  streets  of  Magenta; 
one  regiment  coming  up  by  rail  from  Milan  had  been  made  pri¬ 
soners  without  a  blow.  As  for  the  Hungarian  regiment  already 
mentioned,  many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  under 
MacMahon.  The  officers  tried  to  rally  the  remainder.  A 
young  lieutenant,  endeavouring  by  force  to  make  a  Hungarian 
turn  and  face  the  enemy,  was  bayonetted  in  the  arm,  and  re¬ 
venged  this  breach  of  discipline  by  pistolling  its  author.  On 
rolled  the  tide  of  battle  into  the  streets  of  Magenta.  From 
house  to  house  it  rolled  till  darkness  came  on,  and  threw  its 
mantle  over  the  ghastly  field  of  battle.  MacMahon  retired  to 
the  north  of  Magenta,  the  French  keeping  Ponte  di  Magenta 
and  Buifalora.  Clam’s  and  Lichtenstein’s  corps  were  com¬ 
pletely  dispersed,  but  still  Count  Gyulai  had  the  fifth  and  eighth 
corps  at  hand;  with  these  and  the  third  under  Schwarzenbcrg, 
and  the  remains  of  the  seventh  under  Zobel,  he  might  have  re¬ 
newed  the  battle  on  the  5th. 

Night  had  set  in  without  giving  the  allies  a  certainty  that 
the  victory  was  theirs.  All  the  troops  which  had  fought  on 
the  causeways  and  the  Naviglio,  and  in  Magenta  itself,  had 
been  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  reorganising  them. 
Trochu’s  brigade  alone  remained  at  Ponte  di  Magenta.  Even 
MacMahon  was  willing  to  confess  that  the  day  had  been  equally 
contested.  The  Emperor,  in  a  bulletin,  from  which  the  *  Moniteur’ 
carefully  withheld  the  superscription,  but  which  we  know  was 
written  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  telegraphed  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  *  that  on  that  day  the 
‘  army  was  taking  rest  and  organising  itself.’  The  Austrians, 
it  is  true,  had  lost  the  present  services  of  several  valuable 
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officers:  Generals  Baron  Reishacb,  von  Burdina,  von  Diirfeld, 
von  Lebzeltem,  and  von  Wetzlar,  bad  been  wounded,  15,000 
men  were  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  or  missing.  But  tbe  French 
had  suffered  equal  losses :  General  Espinasse  and  General  Cler 
had  been  killed.  Generals  Wiuipffen  and  Mellinet  wounded. 
The  Austrian  troops  had  fought  under  serious  disadvantages. 
Burdened  with  knapsacks,  harassed  by  previous  marches,  weak¬ 
ened  by  want  of  food,  caused  by  the  bad  system  of  feeding 
in  the  Austrian  army,  as  well  as  by  the  haste  with  which  they 
had  sometimes  been  moved,  they  had  still  disputed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  tenacity  the  ground  which  the  French  pressed  them  to  obtain ; 
and  they  had  done  all  that  young  soldiers  could  be  expected  to  do. 
They  had  been  ill  led  by  their  commander-in-chief,  but  admirably 
by  their  immediate  superiors,  whose  bravery  had  been  conspi¬ 
cuous.  The  French  expected  that  they  would  have  again  to  fight 
for  the  causeways  leading  to  Magenta,  and  that  much  heavy 
work  lay  before  them  ere  they  could  think  of  advancing  on 
Milan.  But  Count  Gyulai,  if  he  once  contemplated  a  bold  and 
decisive  course  like  that  of  renewing  the  battle  of  ^Magenta, — 
if  in  order  to  do  so  he  kept  the  third  corps  at  Robecco  and  the 
fifth  at  Corbetta,  soon  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
encounter,  and  found  a  pretext  for  retreating  in  the  fact  that 
Clam’s  and  Lichtenstein’s  corps  were  dispersed, — an  undoubted 
fact — but  insufficient  as  an  excuse  for  retreat,  when  Benedek’s 
corps  might  have  been  brought  up,  which  would  have  made  the 
Austrian  army  as  strong  on  the  5th  for  a  renewed  engagement 
as  it  had  been  on  the  4th  to  keep  the  allies  at  bay.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  the  Austrian  staff 
officers  that  if  the  army  maintained  itself  on  thq  field  of  battle 
on  the  5  th  of  June,  the  French  would  be  forced  back  finally 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino ;  but  arguments  with  a  man 
like  Gyulai,  afraid  of  responsibility  and  prone  to  foresee  dis¬ 
aster,  were  useless.  The  Emperor  had  committed  a  great 
error  in  giving  him  the  supreme  command.  It  was  a  greater 
error  still  not  to  supersede  him  on  the  eve  of  Magenta  by  Hess, 
or  some  other  officer.  Gyulai  had  just  made  a  series  of  blun¬ 
ders,  yet  Hess  was  only  commissioned  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  induce  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  retreating  from  Lom¬ 
bardy.  The  command  was  left  him,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  string  of  unpardonable  follies  at  Magenta,  where  a  fine  position 
and  a  splendid  opportunity  Avere  lost  by  his  incapacity  on 
the  4th.  On  the  5  th  he  lost  his  head  altogether.  He  had 
resolved  to  retire,  he  therefore  issued  orders  for  the  several 
corps  to  fall  back.  To  cover  his  retreat  it  was  necessary  to 
appoint  some  force  to  protect  his  rear.  He  had  by  him  an 
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entire  division  of  Stadion’s  corps,  the  division  Lillia,  which 
had  not  been  engaged.  Instead  of  covering  his  retreat  with 
this  or  any  other  fresh  body  of  men,  he  chose  the  brigade 
of  Hartung  to  perform  that  duty, — a  brigade  which  had  fought 
during  the  previous  day  for  several  hours  and  lost  a  vast  number 
of  men.  This  brigade,  composed  of  the  regiment  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  advanced  early  on  the  5th  to  storm  Ponte  di  Ma¬ 
genta,  then  held  by  Trochu’s  brigade  only,  and  under  cover  of 
its  fire  the  Austrian  army  began  slowly  to  retire,  but  the  attack 
of  the  Hartung  brigade  was,  in  the  words  of  Prince  Schwarz- 
enbei^,  ‘  the  last  effort  of  a  gallant  regiment’  This  last  stroke 
of  generalship  decided  the  fate  of  Gyulai,  who  was  forthwith 
deprived  of  the  command  not  only  of  the  army  but  of  that 
portion  called  the  second  army  alsa 

The  retreat  meanwhile  was  effected  in  good  order.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  Hartung’s  brigade  on  the  5th  had  produced  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  lives.  The  allies  were  not  in  a  mood  for  a  close 
pursuit,  and  when  they  ascertained  that  the  retreat  had  really 
commenced,  MacMahon  exclaimed :  *  Since  they  thus  surrender 
‘  their  advantages,  let  us  profit  by  them.’  So  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  whilst  the  Austrians  were  falling  back  on  Melegnano, 
Lodi,  Codogno,  the  French  advanced  on  Milan.  On  the  6th 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  was  occupied  by  the  allies,  and  Pa¬ 
raguay  d’Hilliers  commenced  the  pursuit  by  advancing  towards 
^lelegnano.  On  the  same  day  Pavia  and  Piacenza  were  blown 
up  and  abandoned.  On  the  8th  Benedek  was  assailed  by  Pa¬ 
raguay  d’Hilliers’  corps  at  Melegnano.  It  was  an  useless 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  more  than  the  Austrians, 
fought  perhaps  in  honour  of  the  French  arms  under  Francis  I. 
on  that  same  plain  of  Marignan.  Three  skirmishes  of  an 
unimportant  nature  also  took  place  later  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  allied  line,  between  the  Piedmontese  and  Garibaldi’s  corps 
and  the  troops  under  Urban;  but  it  may  be  said,  all  things 
considered,  that  the  Austrians  effected  their  retreat  to  the  Mincio 
unmolested,  and  that  now  the  attention  of  the  French  must 
be  concentrated  on  the  celebrated  Viereck  or  quadrangle  of 
Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago,  and  Peschiera.  The  result  of  the 
battle  of  Magenta  had  l^en  the  loss  of  Lombardy  to  Austria, 
it  now  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Veronese  and  Venetia 
were  to  share  its  fate. 


The  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  completed  on  the  20th  of 
June.  It  was  orderly  and  well  conducted.  The  French  made 
no  active  pursuit.  They  concentrated  their  troops  on  the  left, 
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keeping  their  corps  well  together  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
sudden  movement  of  offence  that  might  be  made  against  them ; 
and  thus  they  reached  the  Chiese  about  the  21st  June,  their 
outposts  being  extended  on  the  22nd  from  Lonato,  on  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  to  Montechiaro,  on  the  Chiese.  This  leisurely  advance 
on  their  part  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  bridging  succes¬ 
sively  the  passages  of  the  Adda,  the  Serio,  the  Oglio,  and  the 
Mella,  all  of  which  had  been  rendered  impassable  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  their  retreat  through  Lombardy.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  determined  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  second  army  were  maintained  till  the  20th  at  Monte¬ 
chiaro  and  Castiglione  delle  Stiviere;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th  these  places  were  abandoned,  and  he  fixed  bis  head¬ 
quarters  at  Villafranca,  midway  between  Verona  and  Vall^gio, 
Count  Schlick,  at  the  head  of  the  second  army,  occupying 
Valleggio,  General  Wimpffen,  with  the  first  army,  resting 
his  left  on  Mantua.  The  whole  Austrian  army  was  thus  in 
line  |on  the  Mincio  from  Mantua  to  Peschiera,  Lichten¬ 
stein’s  corps  (the  second),  standing  on  the  extreme  left  at 
Mantua,  and  Benedek’s  ( eighth),  on  the  extreme  right,  near  Pes¬ 
chiera.  The  whole  army  had  been  reorganised;  the  gaps  made 
in  the  ranks  at  Magenta  had  been  filled  up  by  arrivaJs  from 
Germany.  Count  Gyulai  had  taken  leave  of  the  troops,  and 
the  supreme  command  had  been  assumed  by  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
peror  in  person.  High  hope  swelled  the  bosoms  of  the  array 
under  his  command.  It  was  generally  whispered  that  an  offen¬ 
sive  movement  was  in  contemplation,  that  the  various  army 
corps  had  been  brought  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  !Mincio 
only  to  place  them  in  complete  communication  with  each  other. 
It  was  felt  that  from  that  line  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  con¬ 
centric  movement  on  any  point  where  the  enemy  might  be 
favourably  met,  and  those  who  best  knew  the  temper  of  Francis 
Joseph  were  confident  that  he  contemplated  such  a  movement ; 
nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their  opinion. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  orders  were  issued  for  a  general  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  allied  line.  Major  Appel,  an  officer  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  was  chosen  to  perform  this  service,  which  he  executed 
with  sagacity  and  firmness.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  allies  had 
pushed  their  outposts  to  Castiglione  delle  Stiviere  andDesenzano, 
but  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  still  behind  the  Chiese,  with 
its  head-quarters  at  Montechiaro.  This  information  was  made 
the  base  of  the  Emperor’s  plan  of  operations.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Austrian  army,  moving 
from  its  present  base,  should  perform  a  concentric  movement  on 
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Montechiaro.  To  illustrate  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  map.  Montechiaro  was  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  line  of  the  Mincio  was  the  base.  Every  step  in  advance 
would  bring  the  Austrian  corps  nearer  to  each  other,  until  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montechiaro  they  would  have  lain  in  close 
proximity.  But  to  secure  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise 
it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  that  the  movement 
should  be  completed  in  one  day  ;  for  if  two  days  were  spent  in 
effecting  it  the  allies  might  possibly  defeat  it  by  an  advance. 
This  argument  was  urged  with  some  force,  but  overruled,  >vc 
believe,  for  this  reason :  the  allies  had  hitherto  advanced  but 
slowly ;  there  was  no  inducement  which  should  cause  them  now 
to  hurry.  The  contemplated  advance  was  difficult  in  one 
day,  and  could  very  well  be  completed  in  two.  Accordingly  it  ■ 
was  resolved,  that  on  the  23rd  of  June  the  Austrian  army  should  . 
so  far  advance  on  its  concentric  march,  that  the  centre  should  [ 
occupy  Cavriana  and  Solferino,  the  right  Pozzoleiigo,  the  left  ^ 
Z^Iedole  and  Castel  Goffredo,  with  supports  in  Guiddizolo,  j 
and  Volta.  On  the  24th  the  forward  movement  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  ;  Castiglione  w’as  to  be  occupied  in  the  centre,  the 
right  advancing  to  the  verge  of  the  hills  which  lie  between  j 
Castiglione  and  Lonato,  the  left  advancing  towards  Castene-  t 
dolo.  The  Austrians  would  thus  have  obtmncd  a  splendid  posi- 
t'on  facing  the  Chiese,  with  the  plain  between  Lonato  and  Cas¬ 
tiglione  to  manoeuvre  upon,  and  a  fine  field  for  the  numerous 
cavalry,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Empire,  to  do  its  best  upon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  were  transferred  to  Valleggio,  on  the  Mincio,  i 
and  the  army  began  its  movement.  ' 

Valleggio  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  which  looks  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Verona  and  Mantua.  Passing  through  its 
crooked  streets  lined  with  houses  of  no  very  imposing  appearance, 
the  road  from  Verona  to  the  Mincio  ascends  a  height  from  which  ^ 
a  view  of  the  country  east,  south,  and  west  is  easily  obtained,  i 
West  of  the  road  and  above  it  rise  the  walls  and  tow'ers  of  the 
Viscontis  old  palace.  In  this  old  eyrie  of  the  feudal  ages,  the  hired  j 
mercenaries  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  watched  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio.  Looking  down  towards  that  river  to  the  westward,  ! 
their  glance  plunged  upon  the  blue  stream  of  the  river,  bridged 
by  a  gigantic  arch,  the  entrance  to  which  was  defended  by  a  high 
crenelated  causeway  flanked  at  each  extremity  by  heavy  square 
towers.  Beyond  this  formidable  work  the  road  may  be  seen  | 
stretching  its  serpentine  folds  along  the  bottoms  of  miniature  j 
vales  and  over  undulating  hills,  till  it  reaches  the  village  of 
Volta,  picturesquely  placed,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  on  a 
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:x-  hio:li  mound  which  forms  the  verge  of  the  landscape  in  that 

ich  direction.  Looking  north,  the  course  of  the  JNfincio  is 

jce  traced  along  a  vale,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  stood  the 

in  walls  of  iMonzambano  castle,  rivalling  that  of  Vallcggio  in  the 

ose  height  of  its  square  towers  and  the  extent  of  its  defences, 

ise  Between  the  openings  of  the  undulating  hills,  midway  on  the 

ent  hofizon  betwixt  Monzambano  and  Volta,  rises  the  cone  of  Sol- 

;  in  ferino,  the  ‘  Spia  d’  Italia  ’  as  it  is  called,  capped  by  a  broad 

ice.  tower  overlooking  all  the  plains  .and  hills  of  Northern  Italy.  • 

w'e  The  possessors  of  Valleggio  castle  were  not  confined  to  this 

but  \  view  alone.  From  the  high  platform  of  the  outer  court  their 

low  J  glances  might  extend  over  the  plains  of  the  Veronese.  To  the 

one  I  north-east  they  could  view  the  stupendous  Alps  that  dip  their 

y  it  I  ^ides  into  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Iseo,  the  rich  plain  dotted 

)uld  w’ith  trees  and  villas  that  concealed  the  lakes  from  view  ;  whilst 

)uld  I  to  the  east  they  could  trace  through  verdure  and  vegetation  the 

left  great  lines  of  road  converging  through  Villafranca  on  Verona, 

;olo,  I  the  ever-stretching  plain  southwards,  in  the  extreme  distance  of 

3on-  s  which  shone  in  the  sunlight  the  white  churches  and  edifices  of 

the  ■  Mantua. 

ceen  The  castles  of  Valleggio,  of  Monzambano,  and  the  *  Spia 

ene-  |  *  d’  It.alia,’  are  all  ruins  now,  the  abode  of  the  many-coloured 

wsi-  1  lizard,  the  nestling  place  of  ravens ;  but  from  their  walls  may 

Cas-  I  still  be  seen  the  gorgeous  landscapes  we  have  endeavoured 

rous  to  describe,  and  from  one  of  them,  that  of  Valleggio,  on  the 

pon.  23rd  June,  the  hosts  of  Austria  were  beheld  advancing  through 

)eror  plains,  over  hills  and  dales,  to  the  positions  assigned  to  them, 

ncio,  I  In  the  northern  outskirt  of  Valleggio  is  a  summer  palace 

1  imbedded  in  the  luxuriant  shade  of  aged  trees.  Here  the 
great  Napoleon  once  spread  his  couch,  and  was  about  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  w’hen  a  party  of  cavalry  surprised  him,  and 
he  was  fain  to  jump  from  a  balcony,  and,  seizing  the  first 
iriuuu  •  horse  he  could  find,  seek  his  safety  in  flight  (28th  May,  1796). 

ined.  Her^,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  June,  stood  the  youthful 

»f  the  descendant  of  tlie  Hapsburghs,  surrounded  by  a  glittering 
hired  and  numerona  staff.  Near  him  the  one-eyed  Schlick,  with  his 

f  the  staff  too,  and  amongst  them  the  young  and  accomplished  Prince 

ward,  of  Nassau.  Presently  a  signal  was  given  to  mount;  a  great 

idged  ,  clashing  of  sabres  was  heard;  and  amidst  a  flourish  of  trum- 
ihigh  '  pets  and  rolling  of  drums,  out  marched  the  Imperial  party, 

quare  }■  Behind  it,  as  it  .ascended  the  main  street  of  Valleggio,  came  the 

;  seen  j;  head  of  a  well-known  corps,  the  fifth,  music  to  the  front,  the  band 

iature  playing  a  martial  air.  On  they  strode  down  the  descent  to  the 

ge  of  Mincio.  The  old  towers  and  causeway  are  still  there,  but  the 
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bridge  is  not  where  it  used  to  be ;  that  passage  is  broken  down 
like  the  family  of  Visconti  which  built  it.  A  more  humble 
bridge  of  wood  stands  lower  down  the  stream,  and  accommo¬ 
dates  the  imperial  procession.  The  soldiers  follow  their  Emperor ; 
cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  baggage,  all  pour  over  —  an  endless 
line,  the  men  gay  as  becomes  them,  singing  choral  songs  —  in 
their  caps  and  shakos  sprigs  of  oak  and  myrtle.  The  day  is 
hot,  the  road  dusty,  but  the  Emperor  leads  the  way  and  who 
shall  falter?  From  Valleg^o  castle  at  the  same  time  might  be 
seen  the  advance  of  other  corps  of  this  great  army.  The 
roads  between  Verona  and  Valleggio  were  traced  by  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  marching  regiments;  those  leading  towards 
Pozzolo  and  Goito  were  indicated  in  a  similar  manner.  On 
a  sudden,  whilst  all  this  movement  was  proceeding,  what  white 
speck  was  that  rising  above  the  hills  and  mou^nting  to  heaven  ? 
Was  it  a  balloon  hovering  over  the  landscape?  In  its  boat 
were  daring  spirits  seeking  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  below? 
Did  they  betray  the  secret  of  Francis  Joseph’s  movement? 
Louis  Napoleon  says,  that  they  saw  and  told  him  nothing ;  but 
if  the  story  be  true,  from  their  floating  station  they  might  have 
seen,  not  the  columns  on  their  march  —  the  men  were  too 
much  in  miniature  —  but  the  clouds  of  dust  that  betrayed  the 
advance. 

That  day,  the  various  corps  composing  the  Austrian  host 
approached  each  other,  and  a  little  after  midday  occupied  the 
following  positions.  Benedek,  with  the  eighth  corps  and  part 
of  the  fourth  under  Baumgarten,  from  Peschiera  and  Salionze, 
to  Pozzolengo,  occupying  the  latter  village  and  the  ground 
towards  Rivoltella  with  his  right,  and  extending  his  left  to¬ 
wards  Solferino;  Stadion,  with  the  fifth  corps,  occupied  Sol- 
ferino;  Clam,  with  the  first,  Cavriana  and  positions  to  the 
north  of  it ;  Zobel,  with  the  seventh,  bivouacked  on  the  plain 
in  and  about  Foresto;  Schwarzenberg,  with  the  third,  on  the 
plun  between  Foresto  and  Guiddizolo;  Schafl^otsche,  with  the 
ninth,  held  Guiddizolo  with  a  vanguard  of  'two  battalions  in 
Medole;  Wemhardt,  with  the  tenth,  at  Castel  Goffredo;  Weichl, 
with  the  eleventh,  in  the  rear  as  support.  Zedwitz,  with  his  di¬ 
vision  of  six  cavalry  regiments,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter. 
Mensdorlf,  with  a  smaller  division  near  Zobel,  on  the  road  from 
Foresto  to  San  Cassiano.  Strong  artillery  reserves  arrived  at 
the  same  time  at  Volta.  The  army  thus  encamped,  brought 
its  baggage  as  close  up  as  possible,  that  they  might  be  ready  at 
a  moment’s  notice  to  start  at  nine  next  morning,  towards  Cas- 
tiglioni.  The  order  of  march  for  the  next  day  was  issued.  The 
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eighth  and  half  the  fourth  corps  under  Benedek  were  to  advance 
on  Lonato,  the  fifth  and  first  along  the  road  by  Le  Grrole  to 
Castiglione ;  Brandenstein’s  division  of  the  seventh  corps  along 
the  plain  and  through  San  Cassiano,  to  the  same  point.  The 
second,  Prince  of  Hesse’s  division,  of  Zobel’s  corps,  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  onCastiglioni  by  Guiddizolo  with  the  third,  ninth,  and  tenth 
corps  ;  whilst  the  second  corps  under  Lichtenstein  was  to  leave 
Mantua,  and  assist  in  protecting  the  left  flank  of  the  whole  army. 
But  these  arrangements  were  destined  to  a  rude  disturbance  by 
events  which  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  instead  of  remaining  in  his  position  west  of  the 
Chiese,  moved  his  whole  force  and  occupied  Castiglione  and 
Lonato  on  the  very  day  that  the  Austrians  made  their  first  ad¬ 
vance.  His  patrols  encountered  those  of  the  Austrians  near 
Solferino,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  a  new  advance  on  the 
very  night  in  which  the  Austrians  were  so  securely  sleeping  in 
their  bivouacks. 

The  Austrians  little  heeding  danger  or  expectant  of  collision 
with  the  foe,  made  merry  in  their  bivouacks,  and  enjoyed  their 
day’s  meal.  The  sun  was  going  down  and  shed  a  chastened 
light  over  one  of  the  most  goi^eous  landscapes  of  Northern 
Italy.  Bil’s  brigade  of  the  fifth  corps  occupi^  a  long  mound 
running  cast  and  west  sloping  at  its  western  and  southern  side 
into  the  plain  of  Medolc,  capped  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
‘  Spia  d’  Italia,’  which  in  that  direction  overhangs  a  precipitous 
descent.  This  descent,  miscalled  a  road,  leads  by  a  zigzag  path 
down  the  eastern  declivity  to  the  village  of  ^Iferino.  The 
main  street  is  a  sort  of  a  defile,  for  on  the  west  rises  the 
spit  on  which  stands  the  spectator,  on  the  east,  a  hill  not 
quite  so  high  or  abrupt,  crowned  by  the  church  of  San  Pietro, 
and  flanked  still  more  to  the  right  by  a  cemetery  and  plan¬ 
tations.  Puchner’s  brigade  of  the  fifth  corps  held  San  Pietro 
and  the  cemetery  with  the  rest  of  Pallfy’s  and  Sternberg’s 
divisions,  in  the  Wily  ground  south  and  east,  as  reserve.  These 
troops  encamped  on  a  series  of  small  hills  lying  between 
Solferino  and  Cavriana,  all  or  most  of  them  low  isolated  spits 
running  due  east  and  west,  and  sloping  gently  to  the  south  and 
westw^  into  the  plain  of  Medole,  communicated  with  the 
high  village  of  Cavriana  by  a  road  leading  up  from  the  low 
grounds  at  the  base  of  the  Spia.  This  road  could  be  traced 
south  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Cavriana,  an  old  and  formid¬ 
able  media;val  ruin,  serving  as  a  bulwark  to  the  village  behind 
it,  and  concealing  the  more  southerly  trend  of  the  hills  towards 
Volta. 
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Night  eet  in.  No  reconnaissance  had  been  sent  by  the 
Austrians  to  ascertain  whether  Castiglione  or  Lonato  were 
occupied  in  force.  Vedettes  were  thrown  out  to  watch  the 
front  of  the  long  curved  line  from  Pozzolengo  to  Castel  Goffredo. 
The  baggage  was  brought  well  up  to  the  rear  of  each  regiment, 
that  the  march  might  be  speedily  resumed  in  the  morning,  and 
as  the  waning  moon  shed  its  light  on  the  bivouacks,  the  soldiers 
of  Francis  Joseph  slept  on  that  field  which  was  soon  to  be  the* 
last  resting-place  of  so  many  thousands  of  them.  No  effectual 
dispositions  had  been  made  by  the  Austrians  for  the  great  action 
in  which  they  were  about  to  be  engaged  ;  nor  was  it  intended 
that  the  encounter  should  take  place  until  the  Imperial  forces 
were  concentrated  on  the  Chiese  by  the  march  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Not  so  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  defeated  the 
combination  by  advancing  with  greater  promptitude  than  the 
advancing  enemy.  At  two  in  the  morning,  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  prying  from  balloons  in  air  or  cavalry  patrols  on  land,  the 
army  of  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  move.  From  long  distances 
to  the  north,  as  far  as  Brescia,  the  cavalry  advanced.  From 
Lonato  the  array  of  the  King  of  Piedmont  moved  forward  to 
Pozzolengo  and  Peschiera;  whilst  Baraguay  d’Hilliers’  corps 
proceeded  towards  Solferino  from  Esenta,  half  way  between 
Lonato  and  Castiglione.  From  Castiglione  MacMahon’s  corps 
advanced  along  both  sides  of  the  hills  that  run  from  that 
town  towards  ^Iferino.  Niel  advanced  on  the  plain  towards 
Medole  and  Guiddizolo,  and  Canrobert  from  Mezzano,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chiese,  by  Visano,  to  Castel  Goffredo, 
and  Medole.  As  dawn  broke,  the  first  French  columns 
appeared  in  the  plains  between  Solferino  and  San  Cassiano. 
A  detachment  of  cavalry  in  front  observed  what  seemed 
through  the  mist  of  the  morning  a  giant  hussar  watching  by 
the  side  of  the  way.  The  figure  in  an  instant  disappeared, 
jumped  over  a  ditch  into  the  road,  crossed  it,  then  turned,  and 
assaulting  the  French  officer  at  the  head  of  the  detachment  on 
his  left  or  unprotected  side,  dealt  him  a  tremendous  cot  across 
the  head,  followed  by  a  second  equally  well  directed.  The 
Frenchman  fell,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  Austrian  wheeled  and 
made  off.  A  volley  from  the  troopers  behind  rattled  after 
him  and  brought  him  down.  The  echo  of  the  fire  rolled 
across  the  valley,  was  repeated  on  the  hills,  and  was  the 
signal  that  the  two  hostile  armies  had  met.  Up  sprung  the 
Austrians  from  their  bivouacks  to  the  calls  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  and  amid  the  roll  of  musketry  which  already  began 
to  be  general,  the  battle  was  engaged.  Hastily  the  regimental 
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l^aggage  waggons  fell  to  the  rear,  hastily  cannon  came  rushing 
to  the  front  at  Solferino,  and  on  the  plain.  Hastily  the 
-Vustrians  began  to  strengthen  as  well  as  the  emergency  per¬ 
mitted,  the  ground  on  which  they  had  bivouacked,  and  which 
their  adversaries  have  repeatedly  described  as  being  fortified  in 
every  way  that  human  ingenuity  could  invent.  At  the  sound 
too  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  arose,  and  taking  horse  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Montechiaro  at  the  head  of  liis  Imperial  Guard. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  describing  the  hills  of  Solferino 
and  those  in  its  rear,  the  general  direction  of  them  has 
been  given,  as  from  east  to  west.  The  advance  of  the  French 
army  on  the  Austrian  positions  was  in  a  line  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  Thus  the  hills  lay  at  an  angle  to  the  enemy’s 
front,  and  they  were  assailable  not  only  from  the  north  but  in 
dank  and  rear  from  the  west  and  south.  The  positions  of  the 
Austrians  were  thus  excessively  unfavourable.  In  addition 
to  the  weakness  caused  by  the  trend,  there  was  this  additional 
source  of  feebleness,  that  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  spurs  all 
gently  sloped  to  the  plain,  giving  the  enemy  far  greater  facili¬ 
ties  for  attack  in  that  direction  than  those  which  existed  in 
front.  At  first  the  French  who  advanced  against  the  Austrian 
jMjsition  at  Solferino  did  not  take  note  of  this,  and  their  attack 
by  Baraguay  d’Hilliers’  corps  was  against  the  front,  by  the 
cemetery,  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  the  narrow  defile  of 
Solferino  Street,  and  the  nortliern  path  that  leads  up  the  spit 
whereon  stands  a  domed  church  and  buildings  c^led  the 
Commune  di  Solferino.  These  portions  of  the  ])Osition,  ener¬ 
getically  defended  by  Bils’  and  Puchner’s  brigades,  were 
attacked  in  vain  by  Bazaine’s  and  Ladmirault’s  divisions. 
Though  the  troops  of  those  generals  gallantly  stormed  the 
positions  opix)sed  to  them,  they  fell  in  masses  under  the  fire  of 
the  Austrians,  who  steadily  held  their  ground  among  the  tomb¬ 
stones  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro,  and  the 
houses  of  the  village.  Whilst  the  combat  raged  furiously  here, 
the  divisions  in  the  plmn  had  already  come  into  action,  and 
whilst  MacMahon  advanced  on  the  road  to  San  Cassiano, 
Niel’s  corps  drove  two  battalions  of  the  regiment  Archduke 
Charles  out  of  Medole,  and  established  itself  there.  Can- 
robert,  still  more  to  the  westward,  entered  Castel  Goffredo. 
The  movements  on  the  Austrian  left  were  therefore  signalised 
at  an  early  period  by  a  tendency  to  fall  back.  Niel  had  had 
to  repulse  a  furious  charge  of  cavalry,  but  had  succeeded  in 
taking  Medole.  General  Zedwitz,  indeed,  who  stood  near 
Medole,  withdrew  with  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  six  batte¬ 
ries  of  artillery  (15,000  men  and  36  guns),  and  never  stopped 
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in  his  panic  till  he  reached  Goito.  The  movement  of  retro¬ 
gression  was  but  slight  however,  and  the  Austrians  hoped  late 
in  the  day  to  outflank  the  French  right  with  Lichtenstein’s 
corps,  which  was  supposed  to  have  reached  Castel  Gofiredo 
from  Mantua  on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  but  which  had  in  fact 
remained  stationary  when  it  heard  of  a  French  column  under 
Prince  Napoleon  approaching  the  Oglio  at  Marcaria. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  roused  by  the  roar 
of  artillery,  wafted  to  him  on  a  light  breeze  to  Montechiaro, 
made  his  way  with  such  speed  as  he  was  capable  of  to  the 
scene  of  action,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  had  slept 
in  Yalleg^o,  was  still  in  ignorance  that  an  action,  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  campon,  had  begun.  The  imperial 
staflf,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  oflScers  led  by  General 
Vetter,  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Em|)eror,  started  from 
Valleggio  at  six  in  the  morning  for  Cavriana,  whilst  General 
Hess  remained  behind  to  accompany  the  Emperor  somewhat 
later.  The  high  hills  which  separated  the  plmns  of  !Medole 
from  the  course  of  the  Mincio,  had  dulled  the  sound  of  the 
.action;  and  it  was  not  till  the  imperial  staif  began  ascend¬ 
ing  the  eastern  face  of  the  slopes  towards  Cavriana,  after 
a  difficult  ride  over  the  Strada  Cavallara,  that  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  cannon  revealed  the  fact  that  a  l»ttle  was  at  that 
moment  being  fought.  As  the  staff  proceeded,  it  met  the 
baggage  and  hospi^  waggons  of  the  regiments  in  front  re¬ 
tiring  to  the  rear,  and  as  it  entered  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
village  encountered  the  first  batehes  of  wounded  and  dying  men 
at  the  entrance  to  a  large  house  abutting  on  the  ruins  of  the 
castle.  Under  the  arched  gallery  forming  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  space  outside,  the  regimental  surgeons  were 
already  tending  the  first  victims  of  the  battle.  It  was  now  half¬ 
past  seven,  and  as  the  staff,  after  riding  through  Cabana, 
halted  in  the  road  to  San  Cassiano,  an  orderly  hussar  rode  up 
and  delivered  an  open  paper,  dated  six  in  the  morning,  and  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil:  ‘The  enemy  have  attacked  us, 
‘  and  the  combat  is  engaged  along  the  whole  line.’  General  Hess 
and  the  Emperor  were  still  at  Valleggio,  yet  the  battle  had  been 
raging  for  full  two  hours  and  a  half ;  brigadiers,  generals  of  di¬ 
vision,  and  leaders  of  army  corps,  doing  their  best,  in  the  absence 
of  a  supreme  chief,  to  support  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms. 
Leaving  their  horses  in  the  road,  the  staff  now  ascended  a  mound 
to  the  left,  from  which  the  ‘  Spia’  was  visible,  and  the  whole 
action  from  Solferino  to  Castel  Goffredo  lay  beneath  them,  as 
clearly  defined  as  a  panorama.  Far  off  to  the  westward,  large 
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curling  drifts  of  smoke  rose  amongst  the  trees,  and  told  of  the 
engagement  going  on  between  the  right  under  Canrobert  and 
the  Austrian  left  under  Wemhardt  and  Weiclil.  In  the  plain 
of  Mcdole  the  imposing  masses  of  Niel’s  and  MacMahon’s  corps 
were  drawn  up.  From  Medole  the  troops  of  the  former  corps 
were  on  the  highway,  at  a  small  place  called  Robecco,  near 
which  the  Austrians  under  Schafifgot^he  were  firmly  posted,  and 
assmling  the  French  with  excessive  vigour.  Still  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  above  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  Castiglione  to  Goito,  and  from  Medole  to  San  Cassiano, 
three  heavy  batteries  of  French  artillery  stood  formed  up  in  the 
{x>sition  of  a  New  Zealand  boomerang,  their  fires  conveiging  on 
the  plain  south  of  them,  opposing  a  battery  of  six  guns  thrown 
out  against  them  In  the  plain  by  Sebwarzenberg,  and  protecting 
the  front  and  fiank  of  MacMahon’s  corps,  disposed  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  and  shelling  the  advance  of  Mensdorfirs  brigade  of  cavalry, 
ccbelonned  between  Guiddizolo  and  San  Cassiano.  Branden- 
stein’s  division  of  Zobel’s  corps  still  lay  about  Foresto,  with  its 
leading  files  facing  towards  San  Cassiano ;  whilst  the  Prince  of 
Hesse’s  division  of  the  same  corps  stood  in  support  of  Schwar- 
zenberg,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  previous  day,  which 
j)rcscribed  this  division  of  Zobel’s  corps.  The  front  attack  of 
Bazainc’s  and  Ladmirault’s  divisions  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  before  Solferino,  steadily  repelled  by  Bils  and  Puchner, 
but  already  tbe  Imperial  Guard  were  pouring  over  the  hills 
north  of  Le  Grole ;  from  the  height  the  rifled  guns  were  opening 
far  out  of  reach  of  Austrian  cannon,  and  MacMahon’s  ad¬ 
vance  was  already  threatening  the  south-west  face  of  the 
‘  Spia’  hill  from  the  plain.  His  guns,  thrown  forward  on  the 
spurs  in  front  of  Le  Grole,  shelled  San  Cassiano.  The  whole 
scene,  which  it  takes  so  much  time  to  describe,  could  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance  from  the  height  of  Roccolo  in  front  of  Cavriana ; 
and  as  General  Vetter  sto^  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  he  said  in 
French,  ‘Messieurs,  ce  soir  uous  couchons  a  Cavriana.’’  Every¬ 
thing,  indeed,  wore  a  favourable  aspect.  The  French  attack  in 
tbe  plain  seemed  to  be  energetically  met ;  Solferino  and  the 
heights  on  each  side  of  it  were  vigorously  maintained:  Benedek, 
advancing  towards  San  Martino,  was  throwing  back  the  Pied¬ 
montese  with  great  loss  to  the  army  of  the  king.  The  French 
corps  on  plain  and  height  seemed  to  have  but  little  cohesion, 
and  it  was  observable  that  between  Baraguay  d’Hilliers’  proper 
right  and  AlacMahon’s  proper  left,  there  was  an  interval  through 
which  the  Austrians  might  with  good  fortune  penetrate,  and 
thus  prevent  flank  attacks  upon  S^olferino  and  San  Cassiano. 
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The  Em|ieror  Louis  Napoleon  had  in  the  meanwhile  arrived  from 
Montechiaro,  and  had  an  interview  with  Marshal  Mac^Iahon. 
It  was  observed  tliat  a  dangerous  gap  existed  between  the  plain 
and  the  hills,  and  in  order  to  fill  it  up  the  whole  available  force 
of  French  cavalry  was  moved  to  occupy  it.  At  the  same  time 
it  became  obvious  that  a  decisive  advantage  might  be  gained  by 
throwing  forward  a  division  to  the  western  face  of  the  ‘  Spia’  hill. 

Whilst  dispositions  were  taken  to  effect  this  object,  the  combat 
in  the  plain  was  maintained  chiefly  with  artillery.  The  Austrians, 
although  possessed  of  strong  reserves  of  that  arm  at  Volta,  had 
but  one  battery  firing  against  three  in  the  plain,  and  this  battery 
was  evidently  getting  mauled ;  the  superior  range  of  the  French 
telling  hard  upon  Schwarzenberg's  gunners.  It  was  resolved 
therefore  to  withdraw  the  Austrian  guns ;  and  in  order  to  do  so 
with  more  safety,  and  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Count  Mensdorff’s  three  brigades  of  cavalry  —  two  heavy  and 
one  light  —  advanced  up  the  plain  to  the  eastward  of  the  Goito 
road  with  six  light  field  pieces.  The  French  instantly  bestowed 
their  attention  on  this  movement,  and  the  crescent  formation 
of  their  batteries  enabled  them  to  concentrate  upon  him  a  cross 
fire  of  a  most  destructive  kind.  The  light  field  guns  had 
hardly  got  within  1700  yards  of  the  French  before  five  of 
them  were  dismounted.  Another  battery  came  forward  to 
take  the  place  of  the  disabled  one ;  but  in  one  minute  from 
the  time  it  started,  three  guns  were  dismounted.  Mensdorff 
himself  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  ^lany  saddles  had  been 
emptied  of  their  riders  and  500  horses  bad  fallen ;  a  loss  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  Balaklava,  and  proving  the  destructive 
effect  of  French  rifled  cannon  at  ranges  of  about  2000  yards. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Schwarzenberg  had  caused  his 
artillery  to  fall  back,  and  his  batteries  again  opened  at  a  farther 
dbtance  than  before,  giving  Mensdorf  leisure  to  withdraw. 
Schaffgotsche  too  was  energetically  fighting  in  front  of  Guid- 
dizolo.  The  French  had  now  (eight  o’clock)  matured  their  plan 
for  attacking  Solferino  in  front  and  flank.  The  Emperor  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  key  of  the  position  lay  there,  and  that  his 
utmost  effort  must  be  concentrated  to  take  it.  He  called  oft' 
Ladmirault’s  division,  and  made  fresh  dispositions.  Forey’s 
division  was  now  thrown  against  the  cemetery,  the  church  of  San 
Pietro,  and  the  village  of  Solferino;  Camou’s  division  of  Light 
Infantry  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  thrown  forward  to  the 
west  face  of  the  ‘Spia’  spit;  and  the  artillery  of  the  Guard 
supported  the  whole  movement.  Bils’  and  Puchner’s  brigades 
of  the  fifth  corps  still  held  on  and  grimly  beheld  the  new  pre- 
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parations  made  for  assailing  them.  Facing  the  enemy  to  the 
westward,  on  the  extremity  of  this  spit,  was  a  corps  of  Jagers 
supported  by  a  solitary  gun  pointing  south-west.  The  French 
attack  was  simultaneous  at  all  points,  and  a  tremendous  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  ensued.  The  Jagers  on  the  western  end  of  the 
spit,  ensconced  in  front  of  a  vineyard  with  their  backs  to  a  low 
wall  and  to  a  row  of  tall  cypress  trees,  fought  with  desperation, 
and  aimed,  as  they  always  do,  with  fatal  accuracy.  As  the  Volti- 
geurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard  rushed  up  the  gentle  ascent,  they 
were  allowed  to  come  to  close  quarters,  and  then  the  solitary 
gun  loaded  with  grape  was  discharged  amongst  their  masses  and 
drove  them  back.  The  troops  in  the  ‘commune  di  Solferino’ 
and  on  the  northern  spit  did  wonders  likewise,  as  did  also  those 
in  the  village  and  height  to  the  eastward;  but  the  French  slowly 
made  progress  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  it  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  order  up  the  reserves  of  the  fifth  corps,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  went  in  and  helped  to  protract  the  contest. 

It  was  now  half  past  eight,  the  Imperial  staff  still  stood  on  the 
Koccolo,  and  no  signs  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  or  General 
Hess  appearing.  Presently  a  messenger  came  up,  saying  that  the 
staff  should  join  the  Emperor  at  Volta.  Accordingly  leaving  the 
Koccolo,  the  officers,  headed  by  General  Vetter,  started  off  to 
tliat  place  at  a  trot,  and  arrived  about  nine  in  its  vicinity.  The 
Emperor,  meanwhile,  had  left  Volta,  and  gone  across  country 
to  Cavriana.  Strange  condition  of  an  Emperor  at  a  decisive 
battle  to  wander  alone  in  search  of  his  staff*,  whilst  his  staff 
tifficers  were  busy  looking  for  him.  This  episode  was  indeed 
not  the  least  curious  of  those  which  illustrated  that  day.  The 
limperor,  it  was  said,  had  gone  across  country;  so  the  staff,  with 
a  sort  of  canine  rather  than  human  instinct,  determined  to 
follow  the  scent,  and  instead  of  taking  the  road,  proceeded  over 
ploughed  fields,  across  ditches  and  hedges,  over  hill  and  dale, 
sixty  or  seventy  officers  galloping  in  uniform,  not  knowing  in 
the  least  where  they  were  going  to.  Now  and  then  a  halt  was 
called,  and  the  question,  where  is  His  Majesty  ?  was  noisily  and 
fruitlessly  discussed.  At  last,  at  hopeless  fault.  General  Vetter 
determined  on  taking  the  road  direct  to  Cavriana,  where  the 
staflf  arrived  in  time  to  find  the  Emperor  of  Austria  almost 
alone  with  General  Hess  on  the  Koccolo,  gravely  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  battle. 

These  had  indeed  changed  during  the  interval  wc  have 
recorded.  In  the  plain  the  contest  had  been  maintained  with 
advantage  to  the  Austrians,  the  third  and  ninth  corps  hotly 
pressing  Niel’s  corps  in  and  about  !Medole  and  the  right  of 
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ISIacMahon ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  attack  on  Sol- 
ferino  by  the  French  had  been  successfub  Up  to  eleven  o’clock 
the  contest  raged  fiercely  on  this  point,  the  French  Voltigeurs 
on  the  west  flank  of  the  ‘  Spia’  advancing  again  to  the  assault, 
Forey’s  division  and  Bazaine’s  brigade  fighting  heroically  in 
the  streets  of  Solferino,  up  the  ascent  to  the  northern  spit,  and 
in  the  cemetery  and  church  of  San  Pietro.  It  should  have 
been  the  part  of  Count  Clam  with  the  first  corps  to  mtuntaiu 
the  combat  here  with  unflinching  nerve,  but  he  moved  slowly, 
and  gave  inefficient  assbtance  to  the  fifth  corps.  Both  corps 
gradually  came  in  line  together,  but  showed  evident  symptoms 
of  failing  energy.  The  French,  emboldened,  crowned  the 
heights  of  the  cemetery  and  San  Pietro,  fought  their  way 
through  the  streets  of  Solferino  to  the  summit,  and  as- 
smled  the  defenders  of  the  enclosed  buildings  there.  These, 
attacked  at  close  quarters  at  the  moment  when  the  Volti¬ 
geurs  w'ere  finally  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Austrians 
on  their  left,  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair.  All  their 
resetN'cs  were  exhausted,  their  ammunition  run  out,  yet  still 
they  yielded  not,  clubbing  their  rifles  and  defending  themselves 
to  the  last.  It  was  now  lialf-past  one,  and  Solferino  was  well- 
nigh  at  the  last  extremity,  Solferino  village  being  in  possession 
of  the  French,  although  the  ‘Spia’  and  ‘commune’  still  held  out; 
that  portion  of  the  Austrian  fifth  corps  which  held  San  Pietro 
and  the  cemetery  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  its 
comrades  and  Clam’s  corps.  The  French  were  now  on  both 
flanks  of  the  Spia,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  that  the 
defenders  should  retire  or  surrender.  Many  yielded.  Those 
in  the  ‘commune’  indeed  were  forced  to  do  so,  being  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded,  and  a  few  only  escaped  by  jumping  down 
the  precipices,  where  many  a  gallant  life  spared  by  rifle  and 
cannon  was  sacrificed  in  the  fall.  These  remnants  were  at  two 
o’cloek  all  retreating,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  heights  of 
Solferino  were  completely  crowned  by  the  French. 

The  Austrians,  however,  still  held  all  the  little  hills  east  of 
San  Cassiano,  and  that  village  also.  Brandenstein’s  division  of 
Zobel’s  corps  had  advanced,  not  in  time  to  assist  in  maintaining 
Solferino,  but  rapidly  and  steatlily  enough  to  keep  its  ground  in 
San  Cassiano.  At  the  same  time  Hesse’s  division  of  the  same 
corps  had  been  withdrawn  without  orders  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
from  the  support  of  Schwarzenbeig  in  the  plain  to  the  more 
tugent  duty  of  defending  the  approach  to  Cavriana.  This 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  proved  indeed  the 
salvation  of  the  Austrian  army,  for  it  arrived  on  the  ground  facing 
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Solferino  and  east  of  San  Cassiano  at  a  most  critical  moment.  j 

Count  Clam  bad  unaccountably  lost  all  knowledge  of  bis  artillery 
reserve.  An  officer  bad  been  sent  to  find  it,  but  bis  borse  was 
shot  under  bim,  and  be  wandered  fruitlessly  over  tbe  field  asking 
in  vain  for  tbe  artillery  reserves  of  tbe  first  corps.  Tbe  Prince 
of  Hesse  therefore  brought  timely  relief  to  the  Austrian  centre ; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  singular  want  of  plan  and  authority 
in  this  great  action,  that  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
in  it  was  made  without  orders;  and  that  the  Prince  Alexander 
of  Hesse  has  since  received  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  for  an 
unpremeditated  movement,  which  probably  saved  the  Austrian 
army  from  a  fatal  disaster.  , 

The  French  flushed  with  success  had  already  made  new 
dispositions  to  push  their  advantages.  Half  of  MacMahon’s 
corps  had  been  diverted  from  the  attack  in  its  front  to  move 
on  San  Cassiano,  whilst  the  victorious  captors  of  the  Spia  pre¬ 
pared  to  assail  the  same  point  in  front  and  on  the  opposite  || 

flank.  At  half-past  two  this  new  phase  of  the  battle  was  i 

entered  upon.  Under  cover  of  a  tremendous  artillery  fire,  the  }{ 

first  brigade  of  Motterouge’s  division  advanced  from  the  plain, 
and  the  guards  with  Forey’s  division  advanced  from  Solferino.  ; 

The  latter  scaled  or  turned  the  small  spits  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,  but  Zobel  obstinately  kept  San  Cassiano,  and  the 
French  attack  failing  there,  the  Austrians  drove  back  the  enemy 
from  the  ground  they  had  just  won.  Here  indeed  was  the  most 
decisive  period  of  the  day.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  reserves 
to  defend  the  ground  between  Solferino  and  Cavriana  the 
fortune  of  the  battle  might  have  been  changed.  The  defence  of 
San  Cassiano  and  the  ground  east  of  it  was  so  energetic  that 
the  whole  of  Motterouge’s  division  was  drawn  into  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  before  three  o’clock  MacMahon  had  been  obliged  to 
support  his  first  division  by  a  second.  Niel  in  the  plmn  of 
Medole  was  struggling  hard  agiunst  Schwarzenberg  and  Schaff- 
gotsche,  who  were  slowly  gaining  ground  upon  him,  and  Canro- 
bert  could  or  would  give  Niel  no  assistance,  fearing  as  he  did 
the  approach  of  Lichtenstein  on  his  flank.  The  gi^ual  drain 
of  troops  from  tbe  French  centre  towards  San  Cassiano  had 
indeed  left  Niel  in  a  most  precarious  position.  The  gap 
between  plain  and  hill  which  had  been  stopped  by  cavalry 
in  the  morning  had  become  immensely  enlarged,  and  although 
to  supply  the  absence  of  infantry  there  all  the  spare  artillery  of 
the  French  army  had  been  brought  into  line  on  the  plain,  a 
check  at  San  Cassiano  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
Austrians  to  enter  as  a  wedge  there  and  separate  the  allies  into 
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two.  But  there  were  no  reserves  to  enable  the  Austrians  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  which  was  apparent  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  French  line.  MacMahon’s  corps  at  last  overmatched 
the  troops  opposed  to  him,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  then  (three 
o’clock)  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  centre  under  cover  of  a  renewed 
charge  by  his  left  under  Schwarzenberg  and  Schaffgotsche.  It 
was  then  that  Mensdorff  again  brought  his  division  into  action. 
Whilst  his  artillery  close  to  San  Cassiano  assisted  Zobel,  he  sent 
Edelsheim,  the  hero  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  di  M:igenta,  against 
the  French  cavalry,  and  the  Hussars  under  this  distinguished 
leader  did  wonders,  riding  over  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  charg¬ 
ing  furiously  through  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique.  But  the  day 
was  too  far  gone  to  be  retrieved  by  such  acts  of  daring  as  this, 
and  gradually  the  Austrians  retreated  towards  Cavriana,  disput¬ 
ing  the  ground  sulhciently  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  wounded 
and  baggage  towards  Volta. 

The  efforts  of  the  third  and  ninth  Austrian  corps  had  been  di- 
I'ected  all  day  to  dislodge  the  French  under  Niel  from  Robecco. 
They  had  never  gained  sufficient  ground  to  effect  their  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  N  id’s  eftbrt  to  take  Guiddizolo,  had  been  equally 
fruitless,  and  remained  so,  even  when  Canrobert,  freed  from  all 
apprehension  for  his  right,  assisted  him.  It  was  at  this  very 
time  that  the  Emi)eror  of  Austria  gave  orders  to  Schwarzen¬ 
berg  and  Schaffgotsche,  vigorously  to  assume  the  offensive,  in 
order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  centre.  Schwarzenberg  and 
Schaffgotsche  obeyed  their  orders,  and  the  shock  was  terrific. 
The  troops  met  hand  to  hand,  and  fought  furiously,  but  the 
Austrians  were  without  cavalry  —  General  Zedwitz  had  retired 
to  Goito,  and  without  him  nothing  could  be  done.  The  French, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  used  their  cavalry,  especially  the  Chasseurs. 
d’Afrique,  freely,  but  without  producing  any  effect  on  the 
Austrian  squares  which  they  charged. 

In  the  meantime,  Cavriana  was  being  slowly  evacuated.  The 
Emperor  retired  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery 
from  the  Roccolo,  through  Cavriana  to  a  farmhouse  south  of 
Madonna  delle  Pieve,  and  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  staff 
remained  in  and  ai'ound  the  farmliouse,  he  rode  to  the  height  of 
Madonna  delle  Pieve,  where  he  overlooked  Cavriana.  It  was 
now  obvious  that  the  latter  village  must  be  yielded,  and  General 
Vetter’s  prediction,  that  the  staff  should  slc'ip  there  being  dis- 
ap[x)inte(j,  he  consoled  them  by  saying,  gaily,  ‘  Nous  coucherons 
‘ «  Volta.' 

The  Austrians  yielded  the  ground  in  front  of  Cavriana 
only  step  by  step.  Every  inch  was  contested  Each  little 
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hill  had  guns  upon  it,  which  played  upon  the  French  in  their 
advance,  and  it  was  five  o’clock  when  Marshal  Nugent,  who 
alone  remained  in  the  village  after  every  soul  had  left  it,  re¬ 
tired.  The  Emperor,  with  Count  Schlick  and  General  Hess, 
stood  overlooking  the  field  from  the  height  of  Madonna  delle 
Pieve,  up  to  this  moment,  when  the  remains  of  Hesse’s  division 
of  the  seventh  corps,  and  parts  of  the  first  and  fifth,  gathered 
round  them.  The  French  just  then  entered  Cavriana,  and  mus¬ 
ket  balls  and  shells  began  to  rattle  and  explode  about  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  latter,  with  his  arms  crossed,  heeded  not  the  storm 
of  missiles  about  him,  but  seeing  a  soldier  close  by  him  shrink 
from  a  bursting  shell,  he  sternly  cried,  ‘  Phui,  schdmet  ench^ 

‘  Shame  upon  you  I  ’  The  place  was,  however,  getting  too  hot 
to  be  held  any  longer,  and  the  Emperor,  leaving  Count  Schlick 
to  withdraw  his  troops  towards  Volta,  retired  to  that  place  at  a 
walk.  In  the  meantime,  the  contest  in  the  plain  was  still  raging 
between  Xiel  and  Canrobert  on  one  side,  and  Schwarzenberg 
and  Schaffgotsche  on  the  other.  At  six  o’clock  It  continued, 
the  Austrians  still  vainly  hoping  that  Zedwitz  would  appear 
with  his  cavalry.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  moving.  The  sky, 
however,  had  gradually  become  overcast,  and  as  the  battle 
was  maintained,  the  French  observed  a  heavy  column  of  dust 
arising  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  They  thought  an  attack 
of  cavalry  was  impending,  they  limbered  up  all  their  guns  in 
the  plain,  and  were  already  retiring  with  them,  when  the  whirl¬ 
wind  reaehed  them,  revealing  the  real  cause  of  the  cloud  that 
had  excited  their  fears.  The  bursting  of  the  storm  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement  in  the  plain,  and  the  Austrians  remained 
unmolested  in  Guiddizolo  and  Volta. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  retired  from  Madonna  delle 
Pieve,  his  staff,  comprising  the  Archdukes,  had  already  taken 
their  departure  for  Vallcggio.  General  Vetter  had  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  even  of  stopping  for  the  night  at  Volta,  and 
directed  the  officers  under  him  towards  Valleggio;  but  the  re¬ 
treat  upon  that  point  was  already  excessively  hazardous.  The 
fall  of  Solferino  and  Cavriana  had  opened  the  Strada  Caval- 
lara  to  the  French,  and  they  had  thrown  forward  a  brigade 
with  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  bridges  on  the  Mincio, 
either  at  Monzambano  or  Valleggio.  This  column  advanced  on 
the  Strada  Cavallara,  and  was  already  some  distance  on  its 
way,  before  the  Archdukes  left  the  Cnscina  near  Cavriana.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  follow  devious  paths  in  the  woods 
south  of  the  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy.  Fortunately, 
the  trees  were  sufficient  to  act  as  screens,  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  journey,  and  although  the  French  actually  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Austrians  and  brought  up  a  gun  to  the  point,  they 
refnuned  from  firing.  Had  they  done  so,  as  the  distance  was 
under  700  yards,  there  is  no  knowing  what  disaster  might  have 
ensued.  The  retreat  of  Stanovit^’s  division  of  the  first 
corps  by  Castcllaro  Lagusello,  and  thence  towards  Volta  in 
good  order,  kept  the  French  back  on  the  Strada  Cavallara, 
and  the  Emperor  with  his  staff  arrived  at  last  safely  in  Valleg- 
gio.  Part  of  the  fifth  corps  held  Monzambano,  Zobel  remained 
at  Volta,  and  Schwarzenberg  and  Schaffgotsche  at  Guiddizolo; 
and  thus  the  retreat  of  the  artillery  reserves  at  the  latter  place 
was  secured. 

One  part  of  these  operations  has  been  purposely  withheld 
to  the  last,  namely,  that  which  has  reference  to  the  advance  of 
General  Benedek  agmnst  the  Piedmontese  army  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pozzolengo  and  Pcschiera.  This  phase  in  the  battle  of 
Solferino  was  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  movements  of  the 
day.  Benedek  in  the  morning  held  ground  in  front  of  Pozzo- 
lengo,  and  between  that  village  and  San  Martino,  with  the  eighth 
corps.  Baumgartcn,  with  his  division  of  the  fourth  corps,  was 
in  advance  of  Pozzolengo  and  Pcschiera,  facing  towards 
Rivoltella.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  divided ;  whilst  part 
moved  from  Lonato,  on  the  Rivolteua  road,  another  and  a  larger 
column  advanced  on  the  road  by  San  Martino,  to  Pozzolengo. 
The  latter,  commanded  by  Generals  Mollard  and  Cucchiari, 
were  the  first  engaged.  Benedek  made  short  work  of  them, 
driving  them  back  from  San  Martino  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Piedmontese,  in  great  disorder,  were  driven  up  the  Rivol- 
tella  road,  but  rallied  when  reinforced  by  Fanti’s  division,  with¬ 
drawn  from  co-operation  with  Paraguay  d’Hilliers  at  Solferino. 
Even  then,  however,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  repeated 
assaults  of  Benedek;  and,  after  a  hotly  contested  fight,  they 
were  driven  back  again  out  of  San  Martino.  Baumgarten,  on 
his  part,  had  met  Durando’s  division  near  RivolteUa,  and  at  { 
noon  had  driven  him  back  into  that  place.  Benedek  was  thus 
victorious  along  the  whole  of  the  short  line  between  San  Martino 
and  Rivoltella,  and  might,  by  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese,  have  ultimately  forced  a  great  part  of  them  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  but,  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  he  was  stopped  in 
his  progress  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  to  retreat — an  order 
which  he  obeyed  ‘  with  tears,’  at  four  o’clock.  The  Piedmon¬ 
tese  now  occupied  San  ^Martino,  which  was  sullenly  yielded  up 
to  Fanti  and  Cucchiari,  whilst  the  eighth  corps  and  Baumgarten 
retired  on  Pcschiera. 
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Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  which  the  Austrians 
lost  17,000,  and  the  allies  22,000,  killed  and  wounded;  the 
result  being  the  abandonment  of  the  Mincio  line,  and  the 
retirement  of  Francis  Joseph’s  army  into  the  ‘  Viereck’  of 
Verona,  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnago.  If  it  be  true,  as 
M.  Thiers  says — and  no  one  probably  will  deny  the  truth  of 
his  opinion  —  ‘  that  war,  when  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  routine, 

*  consisting  in  pushing  and  killing  the  enemy  opposed  to  one, 

‘  is  little  worthy  of  history,’  then  does  the  battle  of  Solferino 
deserve  no  very  high  place  in  the  military  annals  of  France. 
The  Austrian  plan  of  crossing  the  Mincio  after  making 
the  allies  believe  that  all  their  forces  had  retired  behind  that 
river,  was  bold,  and,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  successfully, 
that  is  by  an  advance  at  once  to  the  Chiese,  would  probably  have 
had  some  chances  in  its  favour.  The  determination  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  spend  two  days  instead  of  one  in  approaching  the  Chiese 
was  an  element  in  the  defeat  which  followed.  The  confidence 
with  which  he  anticipated  that  the  French  would  remain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chiese  was  a  wilful  tempting  of  fortune.  It 
had  the  worst  effect,  by  leaving  the  Austrian  army  without  a 
supreme  head  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the  day,  the  result  being 
that  no  dispositions  could  be  taken  till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  capital  error  of  having  no  reserves  at  Cavriana.  Count  Clam 
was  very  properly  blamed  for  not  knowing  where  his  reserve  had 
gone  to ;  Zobel  indirectly  incurred  the  reproach  of  not  moving 
soon  enough  from  Foresto.  But  the  real  blame  must  attach 
to  those  who  neglected  or  were  unable  to  give  Zobel  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  Prince  of  Hesse  pursued  a 
course  which  Zobel  might  have  followed  with  advantage,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  military  discipline.  Leaders  of  divisions  acting 
on  their  own  responsibility,  more  frequently  lead  the  armies  of 
which  they  form  a  part  into  scrapes  than  out  of  them.  As  for 
Zedwitz,  and  his  subordinate  general  Lauing,  their  conduct  was 
unpardonable.  Zedwitz  was  ill,  and  it  is  said  not  responsible ; 
but  Lauing  should  have  paused  before  he  took  so  fatal  a  step  as 
falling  back  on  Goito.  As  for  Lichtenstein,  who  remained  at 
Mantua,  he  also  showed  want  of  nerve.  The  Emperor,  very  pro¬ 
perly,  removed  Clam  and  Lichtenstein  from  their  commands. 
Zedwitz  was  let  off  by  being  allowed  to  resign  his  rank  in 
the  army,  and  General  Lauing  was  fitly  punished  by  a  court- 
martial,  which  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for 
ten  years.  It  was  a  piece  of  ill  fortune  that  Clam’s  corps  should 
have  been  at  Cavriana  instead  of  any  other.  Clam’s  men  had 
never  recovered  their  defeat  at  Magenta,  and  they  behaved  ill  at 
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Solferino.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  truth,  that  Clam  and 
Lichstenstein,  the  two  generals  who  held  Magenta,  and  were 
the  first  to  leave  it,  also  exhibited  feebleness  at  Solferino.  The 
whole  Austrian  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Croat  battalions, 
fought  w’ell.  These,  it  is  now  pretty  well  known,  liad  very 
little  stomach  for  the  fight;  not  because  they  cannot  show 
pluck  w’hen  it  is  required,  but  because  they  were  politically  dis¬ 
affected.  Another  cause  contributed  to  weaken  the  army, — the 
system  of  feeding,  which  forced  the  whole  of  the  regiments  to 
fight  a  whole  day  on  empty  stomachs.  The  French  fought  well, 
but  not  with  sufficient  energy  to  rout  the  Austrians.  If  they 
hoped  at  one  time  to  complete  the  defeat  of  Francis  Joseph  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  they  were  disappointed.  The 
Austrians  retired  in  too  much  order  to  give  Louis  Napoleon  a 
chance  of  gaining  that  advantage,  and  as  on  the  25th,  the  whole 
Austrian  army  repassed  the  ^lincio  and  burnt  the  bridges,  and 
as  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  might  not  defend  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  river,  there  was  obviously  much  remaining  to  be 
done  by  the  allies — nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  the  crossing  of 
a  rapid  river,  and  the  investment  of  four  important  fortresses. 
At  this  stage,  however,  in  the  campaign  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  abi-upt  termination,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  militarj'  con¬ 
siderations  and  from  personal  motives,  but  partly  also  from 
political  reasons  of  a  higher  order ;  and  although  the  peace  of 
Villafranca  may  have  disappointed  the  more  eager  partisans  of 
Italy,  it  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  and  it  was  hailed  by 
the  people  both  of  France  and  of  Austria  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  than  would  have  attended  the  most  signal  triumph 
of  their  respective  armies.  In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has  been 
our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  military  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  campaign.  Its  political  results  arc  still  too  uncer¬ 
tain  and  indefinite  for  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  without  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
they  may  tend  to  secure  the  indci^endence  and  freedom  of  the 
Italian  people. 
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Art.  VIII.  —  Correspondance  inedite'  de  Madame  du  Deffand, 
prccedee  d line  notice  par  M.  LE  MarquiS  DE  Saixt-Aulaire. 

2  tomes.  Paris:  1859. 

XTalf  a  century  has  elapsed — a  generation  of  kindly  wits, 
great  critics,  and  accomplished  men  of  letters  has  gone  home 
to  ‘  the  house  appointed  for  all  living  ’  —  since  in  the  letters 
of  Madame  du  Deffand  this  Review  found  a  lively  topic.  They 
were  first  collected  by  ^liss  Berry,  and  prefaced  by  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch,  so  acutely  discriminating,  so  temperately  worded,  as 
to  quicken  regret  that  a  woman  of  so  much  taste  and  judgment 
— who  knew  the  science  and  art  of  society  at  home  and  abroad 
as  few  Englishwomen  have  done  —  should  have  been  so  chary 
of  herself  in  authorship.  Such  regret  is,  however,  not  without  a 
compensation.  The  highbred,  independent  Englishwoman — not 
to  use  the  faded  word  'lady' — has  from  time  immemorial  been 
something  different  from  and  superior  to,  her  more  showy  sister 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Shyness,  reserve,  want  of 
‘  savoir-vivre '  have  restrained  many  an  one  gifted  with  genius 
and  wit,  from  entering  into  the  arena  of  political  or  social  ex¬ 
hibition.  But  the  restraint  of  our  manners  has  never  prevented 
Englishwomen  from  gaining  a  wide  and  liberal  experience  of 
other  languages  and  interests  than  those  confined  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  reception  rooms.  And  that  such  latent 
power  is  inherent  in  English  society,  few  who  have  philosophi¬ 
cally  watched  the  world  of  manners,  of  education,  of  intellectual 
progress  will  question.  Miss  Berry  has  left  deeper  and  better 
traces  on  the  w’orld  of  London  than  ^ladame  du  Deffand  left 
on  that  of  Paris. 

These  speculations,  if  followed  out,  might  lead  us  further 
into  comparisons  of  what  we  want  and  what  our  neighbours 
have,  than  could  possibly  be  concluded  or  methodized  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages.  The  intimation  of  them,  however,  is 
not  altogether  untimely.  Meanwhile,  here  is  a  new  book  on  an 
old  subject;  it  proves  the  unexhausted  richness  of  the  vein 
from  which  it  issues,  by  giving  a  fresh  lustre  to  that  shrine  be¬ 
fore  which  the  votaries  of  wit,  of  social  pleasantry,  of  all  that 
was  gay,  and  clever  —  and  unprincipled,  burnt  their  tapers 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  preliminary  notice  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint- Aulaire 
is  agreeably  written  rather  than  profound  or  discriminative. 
His  subject  demanded  a  finer  touch  than  he  commands ;  and 
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closer  research  than  he  seems  to  have  troubled  himself  to  give. 
A  brighter  and  more  characteristic  picture  of  the  world-wearied 
and  quick-tempered  wit  of  St  Joseph’s  might  be  composed  from 
the  scattered  notices  of  her  in  the  Walpole  Correspondence,  than 
in  the  many  pages  here  devoted  to  her.  He  reminds  us  duly  that 
Marie  de  Vichy  Chamrond  had  good  blood  in  her  veins — a  sort 
of  cousinship  with  the  Choiseuls ;  but  somewhat  of  the  blood  of  a 
rebel  nonconformist,  too, — since  having  been  placed  in  a  Parisian 
convent  for  education,  her  heterodox  opinions  excited  so  much 
uneasiness,  while  she  was  yet  a  girl,  that  her  aunt,  ^ladame  de 
Luynes,  called  in  a  no  less  powerful  physician  for  a  mind  dis¬ 
ease  than  Massillon.  A  more  portentous  visit  of  insjiection  can 
hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  severe  Churchman  to  the 
philosophical  school  girl ;  but  the  latter  had  confidence  enough  to 
argue  out  her  heresies,  and  to  argue  so  effectively  that  Massillon 
‘  threw  up  his  brief,’  saying,  ‘  she  is  charming ;  ’  and  prescribing 
the  homoeopathic  remedy  of  a  five-sows  catechism.  It  is  just 
to  add,  that  throughout  her  weary  life,  Madame  du  Deffand’s 
scepticism  never  took  the  jeering  and  bitter  form  which  became 
the  mode.  Among  the  other  wearinesses  of  her  life  —  from 
which  it  became  her  sole  object  to  escape — not  the  least  may 
have  been  the  inability  to  believe.  Others  of  the  women  of 
gallantry,  into  whose  poisonous  world  it  was  her  ill-fate  to  be 
born,  could  vary  the  excitements  of  their  lives  by  sharp  fits 
of  devotion,  which  with  them  passed  for  remorse.  When 
Madame  de  Pompadour’s  daughter  died,  the  ambitious  Sultana 
left  off  her  rouge  and  solaced  her  grief  by  prayers.  Mdlle. 
Aissc  was  sustained  in  the  somewhat  more  reM  and  consistent 
piety  of  her  last  moments  —  almost  farcical  as  the  discord  of 
the  fact  seems — by  the  counsels  of  Madame  de  Parabere,  and 
of  this  very  Madame  du  Deffand,  who  sent  the  poor  dying 
Greek  woman  her  own  confessor.  Father  Boursault ;  to  herself 
he  could  give  no  anodyne,  but  to  one  who  could  take  his 
prescriptions  he  might  be  of  use.  Later,  IMadamc  de  Mailly, 
when  insulted  by  some  French  officers  at  mass  by  an  opprobrious 
name,  turned  (being  then  in  one  of  her  crises  of  self-knowledge) 
with  the  touching  and  womanly  rebuke,  ‘  Gentlemen,  since  it 
‘  seems  you  know  me,  pray  for  me!  ’  The  power  to  pray  was  all 
her  life  long  the  want  and  the  void  with  Madame  du  Deffand. 
And,  again,  curious  is  it  to  see  how  —  herself  incapable 
of  devotional  consolations  —  the  same  wit  who  had  supported 
^Idlle.  Aisse  through  the  spasm  of  her  remorse  by  a  recipe, 
sported  also  with  the  idea  of  Christianising  the  Duchess  de 
Choiseul,  a  woman  like  herself,  a  sceptic,  yet  thrice  as  genial 
and  constant,  in  despite  of  a  worm,  worse  than  ennui,  whicli  eat 
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her  heart  away  —  the  conviction  that  she  was  married  to  a  man 
who  cared  not  for  her.  Madame  du  Deffand’s  heart  must  have 
been  at  its  centre  cold  rather  than  vicious.  The  game  of  her 
life  was  played  with  fewer  vicissitudes  than  those  of  the  women 
of  her  day.  Her  marriage  seems  to  have  been  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  such  transactions  in  the  France 
of  the  last  century ;  but  some  years  after  her  separation  from 
her  husband,  for  whom  it  is  fair  to  presume  she  can  never  have 
felt  any  affection,  she  tried  her  best  to  patch  up  a  reconci¬ 
liation.  It  would  not  do  —  after  a  struggle  or  two,  the  lady 
relapsed  into  something  less  onerous  than  the  companionship 
and  obligations  of  matrimony,  and  contracted  a  life-friendship, 
when  aged  thirty-three,  with  the  President  Henault.  Both 
lady  and  gentleman  continued  this  intimacy  long  after  they 
were  avowedly  wearied  the  one  of  the  other.  There  was  no 
opening  a  salon,  however,  —  there  was  no  ^ving  a  supper, 
for  a  lone  French  woman  without  some  such  respectable 
male  fireside  figure.  And  how  was  life  to  be  got  through 
without  a  salon  and  without  suppers?  —  Twenty  years  after 
^Madame  du  Deffand  had  made  that  rash  attempt  at  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  her  husband,  his  death  left  her  a  widow,  tolerably 
easy  in  fortune;  but  even  then  incurably,  it  seems,  touched 
by  tedium  vita.  For  a  year  she  gave  up  Paris,  but  her  ennui 
went  with  her.  It  may  be  that  her  malady  cast  its  shadow 
before  it,  for  soon  after  this  that  physic^  privation,  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  perhaps  than  loss  of  hearing,  overtook  her. 
She  became  totally  blind — and  for  all  the  things  the  soul  of 
such  a  woman  loved,  —  for  companionship,  intellectual  gaiety, 
knowledge  of  what  was  said  and  done,  and  rhymed  and  doubted, 
— she  was  thenceforward  dependent  on  others.  A  more  terrible 
doom  than  this  even  life  passed  in  the  armed  neutrality  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  with  M.  le  Marquis  du  Deffand  could  hardly  have 
*  been  proved. 

Her  experiments  and  failures  in  alleviation  of  this  calamity 
are  familiar  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  French  memoirs. 
Solitude  being  worse  than  death,  a  companion  must  be  found : 
and  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  was  fetched  out  of  the  provinces:  — 
a  deserving  younger  woman  of  parts,  qualified  to  live  with  an 
old  wit,  a  person  who  was  in  sore  need  of  an  establishment. 
Nothing  is  more  curious,  in  the  former  published  series  of  letters, 
than  the  cautious  yet  coaxing  advances  with  which  Madame 
du  Deffand  approached  the  dependent  who  was  then  for  her  *ma 
‘  reine.'  How  is  it  that  in  all  such  connexions,  the  shrewdest 
forget  that  what  has  been  will  be  again,  so  long  as  self-interest 
and  ambition  endure  ?  —  The  lady-in-waiting  caught  from  her 
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patroness  the  disease  of  ennui.  F urther,  after  she  had  taken 
her  place  in  clever  French  society,  it  occurred  to  her  that  a 
salon,  and  a  lover,  and  a  pension,  and  suppers  on  her  own  ac* 
count,  were  neither  bad  nor  impossible  things.  So  she  quietly 
looked  out,  and  angled,  and  purveyed,  and  succeeded ;  without 
any  great  disloyalty  or  ingratitude.  Selfishness  had  cut  selfish¬ 
ness,  as  diamond  cuts  diamond — that  was  all.  How  poor  Mdllc. 
de  Lespinasse  exchanged  a  life  of  subservient  ennui  for  sub¬ 
servient  agony, — the  state  of  a  background  figure  to  an  elder 
woman  for  that  of  a  foreground  goddess  to  men  who  recked 
little  of  the  clinging,  corroding  passion  of  the  figure  on  the 
pedestal  whom  they  played  at  worshipping,  —  her  own  pub¬ 
lished  letters  long  ago  told,  in  drear)',  miserable,  instructive 
comment  on  the  state  of  French  society.  The  chorus  of  ana¬ 
thema  launched  against  Mdllc.  de  Lespinasse  by  Madame  du 
Defifand  and  her  congregation, — as  a  serpent,  a  traitor,  an  In- 
grate,  is  but  another  example  of  the  fate  of  all  such  rela¬ 
tions,  intimate  without  blood-tics  to  insure  their  duration,  but 
it  is  not  the  more  reasonable.  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  meeker  woman,  ‘  Saintc  Crysostome  ’  (such  was  the 
surname  of  Mdlle.  Sanadon) ;  and  with  her,  as  no  aspirant  for 
salons,  or  lovers,  or  pensions,  or  suppers,  the  weary,  impatient 
old  blind  Frenchwoman  grew  old,  as  little  wearily  and  im¬ 
patiently  as  could  have  been  expected.  She  had  company  and 
acquaintances  round  her  till  the  last — one  must  speak  in  miti¬ 
gated  terms  of  friends,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  could  see  the 
intimates  of  her  life  drop  into  their  graves,  with  emotions  so 
passing  as  hers  are  shown  to  have  been,  by  the  well-known 
trait  of  her  being  able  to  sup  in  witty  company  the  very  evening 
when  one  of  the  oldest  of  them  was  taken  away.  With  weari¬ 
ness  of  life,  irreverence  to  death  must  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
was  in  some  such  circle  as  hers,  that  the  ‘  sentiment  ’  commemo¬ 
rated  by  Walpole,  was  proposed  as  a  relish  to  the  wine  of  a* 
supper-party.  Some  one  was  expiring  in  the  next  room : 

‘  Buvons  a  la  sante  de  notre  aimable  aponisantl*  said  a  lively 
guest ;  and  the  toast  was  drunk.  The  skeleton  at  the  banquet 
is  an  institution  for  all  times  and  of  all  societies. 

Yet,  to  be  just,  !Madame  du  Deffand  did  attach  to  herself  a 
friend  or  two,  —  patient,  energetic,  sincere,  —  and  first  of  these 
was  Madame  du  Choiseul,  introduced  to  us  by  Horace  Walpole, 
‘  as  a  little  model  in  wax- work,  which  not  being  allow  ^  to 

*  speak  for  some  time  as  incapable,  has  a  hesitation  and  modesty, 

*  the  latter  of  which  the  court  has  not  cured.’  This  little 
French  lady,  civil  and  neat  and  dainty,  whom  we  best  know  by 
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Carmontelle’s  Strawberry  Hill  drawing,  in  which  she  was  shown 
as  explaining  a  pantin  or  doll  to  her  blind  old  grand-daughter 
(for  the  Duchess  bore  the  name  of  the  wit’s  grand-mamma,  owing 
to  an  old  family  connexion),  is  revealed  in  these  volumes  as  a 
woman,  upright,  true,  and  courageous,  as  well  as  clever  —  the 
wretched  state  of  French  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  during  that  period  of  show  above  and  corruption  below, 
taken  into  account  Her  origin  was  from  among  the  people. 
She  was  granddaughter  of  the  Crozat  who  raised  himself  from  a 
small  clerkship  to  the  seigneury  of  Chatel,  in  Brittany, — niece 
of  the  Crozat  whose  cabinet  of  antiquities  has  given  the  name 
a  place  in  the  golden  book  of  art-collectors.  Louis  Honorine, 
Duchess  de  Choiseul,  apparently  inherited  something  both  of  the 
natural  vigour  and  the  delicate  taste  of  both  ancestors.  She 
was  married,  when  little  more  than-  a  child,  to  an  ambitious  man, 
Avho  is  said,  by  the  Parisian  scandals,  somewhat  too  greedily 
gathered  by  Walpole,  to  have  subsequently  preferred  other 
women  who  were  not  her  equals  in  tact  or  in  temper,  and  who 
certainly  were  not  equally  submissive  to  his  caprices ;  indeed 
her  patience  under  circumstances  of  such  intolerable  irritation 
was  such  as  to  make  its  sincerity  questioned  by  the  same  merci¬ 
less  anatomist.  But  the  dignity  with  which  she  supported  her 
minister  husband  in  his  disgrace, — when,  after  having  stooped 
his  pride  to  govern  France  in  union  with  La  Pompadour,  he 
revolted  against  the  more  frolicsome  influence  of  a  Du  Barri, — 
when  the  mistress  all  but  quarrelled  with  the  King,  in  order  that 
the  minister  should  be  banished, — indicates  a  tone,  a  taste,  and 
a  temjjer  of  high  and  womanly  value.  We  may  try  to  prove 
this  by  paraphrasing  a  few  passages ;  cautioning  those  who  read 
to  recollect,  that  they  have  not  to  do  with  such  a  woman  as  one 
of  our  own  English  Fanshawes,  or  Hutchinsons,  or  Bussells ; 
but  with  the  showy,  fashionable,  neglected  wife  of  a  French 
statesman, — a  statesman  disgraced  during  a  time  when  Vanity 
was  in  the  air  and  Vice  on  the  earth,  and  when  Virtue  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  hardly  a  right  to  a  niche  in  good  society — a  time, 
it  may  be  added,  witli  melancholy  wonderment,  which  has  even 
now  its  defenders,  as  though  it  were  a  lost  golden  age,  among 
French  men  of  letters  versed  in  history.  As  illustrating  such 
a  time  and  such  a  woman,  the  following  passages  are  full  of 
interest.  Our  Duchess,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1771, 
writes  from  the  Chateau  de  Chanteloup,  near  Amboise,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Paris,  which  had  been  four  days  on  the 
road,  by  a  private  hand, — the  post,  it  was  thought,  not  being 
trustworthy : — 
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‘I  laughed,*  writes  the  Duchess,  ‘when  she  (/a  petite  Sainte, 
Madame  de  Choiseul  Stainville,  who  conveyed  the  letter  to  Chante- 
loup)  handed  me  your  cypher.  We  shall  never  have  occasion  to  use 
it,  my  dear  granddaughter ; — for  I  warn  you,  I  shall  never  write  to 
you  by  the  post.  I  shall  lock  it  up  carefully,  however,  in  case  of 
necessity.  They  say  that  we  are  surrounded  by  spies :  thus  I  advise 
you,  when  you  wish  to  send  me  anything  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  known,  not  to  trust  yourself  even  to  Demanges,  whom  you 
have  left  in  Paris,  but  to  give  your  letter.^  direct  to  persons  who  will 
bring  them  to  us ;  persons  of  good  society,  understand  me,  neither 
couriers  or  servants,  ours  or  belonging  to  any  one  else.  These  ex¬ 
cessive  precautions  will  double  your  present  fears ;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  you  are  all  dying  with  fear  in  Paris.  What  more  do  you 
intend  that  they  shall  do  to  us  ?  The  King  does  not  strike  twice ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  exile  of  ours  is  happy,  as  it  is 
in  every  respect.  The  miscreants  who  had  influence  enough  to 
obtain  it  may,  possibly,  at  this  moment  be  themselves  faring  worse. 
I  find  myself  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  so  cheaply ;  and  believe 
me,  that  just  now  they  have  too  much  to  do  among  themselves  to 
think  of  us  for  a  length  of  time  to  come.  Terror  has  gained  our  friends 
to  a  point,  at  which  some  fear  that  the  interest  of  the  public  will 
sharpen  them  against  us.  I  believe  that  sharpen  them  it  w'ill.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  wished  to  do  us  further  harm,  that  very 
interest  would  keep  them  back.  It  could  not  be  dared.  Tliere  would 
be  a  general  rebellion.  Give  full  course,  then,  to  this  interest ;  it  is 
too  flattering  for  us  to  dispense  with  it.  Let  it  be  kept  alive,  if 
possible.  It  secures  the  glory  of  my  husband ;  recompenses  him  for 
twelve  ^ears  of  labour  and  of  enemies ;  repays  him  for  all  his  services. 
We  might  have  had  to  buy  it  at  a  higher  price ;  and  we  should  not 
have  thought  any  price  too  high  to  pay  for  such  a  happiness,  at  once 
immense  and  entirely  new,  as  it  makes  us  enjoy.’ 

Surely,  the  above  is  a  trifle  stately  in  tone,  considered  as  the 
writing  of  one,  who,  when  she  spoke,  is  characterised  by  Walpole 
as  remarkable  for  ‘  hesitation  and  modesty ;  ’  and  who  in  behaviour 
is  described  by  him  as  ‘  the  gentlest,  amiable,  civil,  little  crea- 
‘  ture,  that  ever  came  out  of  a  fairy  egg  I  So  just  in  its  phrases 
‘  and  thoughts,  so  attentive  and  good  natured.’  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  domestic  slights  referred  to  by  Horace  Walpole, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  indifference  existing 
between  herself  and  M.  de  Choiseul,  she  not  only  maintainee 
her  own  dignity  with  consummate  tact  and  judgment,  but  sh 
displayed  on  all  occasions  the  liveliest  solicitude  tor  the  honour 
w'elfare,  and  happiness  of  her  husband — sometimes  under  very 
embarrassing  circumstances.  Thus  she  writes  : — 

‘  You  are  right,’  goes  on  the  Duchess  —  ‘the  prohibition  of  Madame 
de  Beauvau  from  coming  here  is  not  a  personal  misfortune  for  me. 
It  is  a  vexation  they  wished  to  contrive  for  M.  de  Choiseul,  which  I 
have  resented  more  quickly  than  he,  and,  accordingly,  I  have  been 
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vexed.  I  have  had  this  said  to  Madame  de  Beauvau :  you  will  do 
well  to  say  it  to  her  again ;  and  the  more,  because,  though  I  do  not 
love  Madame  de  Beauvau,  and  though  Madame  de  Beauvau  does 
not  love  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  should  get  on  very  well  toge¬ 
ther. — It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  tone  of  the  house  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  me.  Madame  de  Grammont  goes  on  capitally  here.  I 
shall  keep  up  this  tone  to  the  utmost, — gently,  but  firmly.  1  had  with 
Madame  de  Grammont,  the  day  of  her  arrival,  in  M.  de  Choiseul’s 
presence,  a  conversation  which  must  settle  my  tranquillity.  1  put 
into  it  much  of  politeness  and  straightforwardness  for  Madame  de 
Grammont,— of  tenderness  and  submission  for  my  husband,— of  frank¬ 
ness,  perhaps  of  dignity  even,  for  myself.  I  declared  that  I  would 
be  mistress  on  my  own  estate,  in  my  own  house ;  that  every  one 
should  there  be  as  much  at  home  as  it  was  fit  they  should  be ;  that  I 
exacted  friendship  from  no  one ;  that  I  undertook  to  do  my  best  to 
satisfy  all  the  world,  and  that  all  the  world  should  be  well  received 
in  ray  house  ;  but  that  I  undertook  for  neither  friendship  nor  esteem 
to  all  the  world :  that  so  far  as  esteem  went,  I  had  that  for  her, 
Madame  de  Grammont;  that  so  far  as  frien^hip  went,  1  neither 
promised  it  to  her  nor  asked  it  from  her ;  but  that  for  the  sake  of 
her  brother  who  brought  us  together  here,  we  ought  to  live  well 
the  one  with  the  other ;  that  if  she  behaved  well  to  me,  I  would 
answer  for  her  satisfaction  from  me ;  —  that  if  she  did  not,  I  would 
still  hope  for  it.’ 

In  after  days  the  Duchess  wrote  of  INIadame  de  Grammont 
with  more  cordiality.  Possibly,  no  Englishwoman  would  have 
put  on  record  a  conversation  like  this,  or  have  thus  sifted  es¬ 
teem  from  friendship:  —  and  it  is  a  conversation  which  opens  a 
trap-door  into  abysses,  which  Englishwomen  are,  happily,  too 
deep'  or  too  shallow  to  fathom,  or  fathoming  which,  they  do  so  in 
silence,  not  on  paper.  But  at  Chanteloup,  the  disgraced  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  had  to  receive  other  female  guests,  of  strange  quality. 
Madame  d’Amblemont,  the  relation  of  Madame  Pompadour, 
styled  by  that  imperious  woman  ‘  mon  torchon^  announced 
herself,  and  ]M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint- Aulaire  is  our  warrant 
that  !Madame  d’Amblemont,  too,  was  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
ex-minister.  The  lady  of  Chanteloup  had  this  new  pill  to 
swallow,  and  seems  to  have  swallowed  it,  not  so  much  quietly, 
as  with  composure,  and  without  thought  of  reprisab.  The 
solitary  traces  of  a  preference  on  her  own  part,  which  these  letters 
reveal,. —  is  for  a  musical  prodigy,  one  Louis,  whom  she  handed 
over  to  Balbastrc,  the  celebrated  organist  of  St.  Koch,  so  soon 
as  too  importunate  indications  of  the  Cherubino  began  to  appear 
in  the  boy’s  delight  at  being  kissed  by  his  patroness ;  and  the 
quality  of  interest  entertsiined  by  the  Duchess  for  her  favourite 
may  be  gathered  from  one  of  Madame  du  Demand’s  replies  to 
one  of  her  accounts  of  his  troublesome  tenderness :  — 
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‘  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  the  loss  of  this  poor  child,’  writes  the 
elder  woman.  ‘  I  have  actually  an  attachment  which,  without  being 
exactly  of  the  same  species,  has  still  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  it. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  my  little  Tonton  (the  dog  immortalised 
in  the  “  Strawberry  Letters  ”)  who  is  thoroughly  full  of  esprit,  of 
soul,  of  gaiety,  of  grace.  He  is  capuchin  colour,  and  has  almost  no 
tail.  His  face  is  not  perfectly  handsome,  but  what  does  that  signify? 
He  loves  me  to  distraction.* 

The  above  mighty  matter  seems  all  that  the  Duchess  desired 
by  way  of  private  amusement,  in  rejoinder  to  the  more  serious 
aberrations  of  her  husband.  The  times,  moreover,  so  far  from  re¬ 
quiring  any  excuse,  sympathised  with  a  lady  in  her  liaison,  pro¬ 
vided  it  had  been  stamped  by  the  approval  of  good  company.  The 
whole  society,  let  it  be  repeated,  of  France  was  then  rotten ; 
the  whole  belief  of  every  one,  in  anything,  was  shaken  to  its 
core ;  yet,  without  aping  tlie  tone  of  Massillon  the  Preacher, 
in  regard  to  the  little  heretic  whom  he  was  commissioned  to 
make  orthodox,  and  even  after  such  confessions  as  the  above,  w’c 
cannot  read  the  letters  of  the  Duchess  dc  Choiseul,  here  collected, 
without  saying,  like  the  austere  French  preacher,  in  regard 
to  his  ‘Jive  sous'  convert,  ‘She  is  charming:' — charming  as  a 
woman  who  in  the  worst  of  atmospheres  made  the  best  of 
everything,  not  merely  to  support  and  maintain  herself,  but  to 
cheer  others. 

Grand  as  Chanteloup  is  accounted  to  have  been  —  and  it 
afterwards  became  historical  by  the  visits  of  many  distinguished 
persons,  whose  attentions  were  commemorated  by  its  owner 
in  a  Chinese  pagoda  decorated  with  votive  Inscriptions  —  it 
must,  at  first,  have  been  scarcely  more  cheerful  than  a  palace  in 
Siberia  to  the  queen  of  the  mansion,  who  W'as  thus  com¬ 
pelled  by  policy  as  much  as  by  pride  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  M.  de  Choiscul’s  guests,  male  or  female.  The  Aviudows 
did  not  shut  out  ice  or  cold,  any  more  than  the  doors  could 
exclude  troublesome  guests.  The  w'indow-sills  and  crevices 
must  be  plastered  over  with  paper ;  the  doors  protected  with 
sheepskins ;  the  chimneys  instructed  not  to  smoke,  before  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Deffand  could  be  invited  down  there.  It  may  be 
supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  an  excellent  cook : 
and  there,  too,  lived  TAbhe  Bartlnlilemi,  that  strange  Abbe,  who 
never  was  wanting  to  a  French  salon  in  the  past  century,  —  the 
man  who  produced  that  ^teary  engine  of  oppression  ‘Le  Jeune 
‘  Anacharsis,’  and  who  here  appears  as  the  author  of  some  equally 
tiresome  letters.  To  those  who  cared  about  fine  clothes,  the 
Duchess  declared  that  toilette  ran  higher  at  Chanteloup  than 
Paris.  Yet  on  e  of  her  Parisian  suits,  commemorated  by  AV alpole. 
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the  magnificent  robe  *  which  she  wore  for  the  great  wedding 
‘  between  a  Biron  and  a  Boufflers,  of  blue  satin,  embroidered  all 
‘  over  in  mosaic  diamond  wire,  with  gold ;  in  every  diamond  a 
‘  silver  star  edged  with  gold,  and  surrounded  with  spangles, 

‘  trimmed  with  double  sables,  crossed  with  frogs  and  tassels  of 
‘  gold  ;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  arms  covered  with  diamonds,’ — 
must  have  been  hard  to  out-do.  Nevertheless,  our  Duchess  as¬ 
sured  her  ‘  yranddaughter^  that  country  and  exile  towered  above 
capital,  court,  and  office  in  magnificence  of  coiffure.  And  those 
were  the  days  of  head-tires  so  elaborate,  that  a  shoe,  by  mistake, 
could  be  hidden  in  a  lady’s  top-knot,  without  her  discovering 
the  lost  chaussure  till  many  hours  later,  when  the  edifice  had 
to  be  demolished.  But  beneath  all  this  splendour  and  frivolity 
!Madame  de  Choiseul  had  the  spirit  of  genuine  independence ; 
and  her  letters  are  written  in  a  style  which  does  her  infinite 
honour. 

The  D’Aiguillon  ministry  succeeded  that  of  M.  de  Choiseul. 
Madame  du  Deffand,  aware  of  the  sunken  rocks  at  Chanteloup, 
— of  the  natural  desire  to  resume  office  and  influence  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  minister  in  retreat,  —  of  the  official  genuflexions 
proper  to  make  to  those  in  influence,  to  those  in  power, — in 
honest  kindness,  so  far  as  her  opportunities  sufficed,  seems 
to  have  tried  to  mediate  and  to  say  smooth  things  to  the 
D’Aiguillons,  through  Madame  D’Aiguillon,  the  minister’s 
mother.  But  that  the  rebuke  of  such  attempt  W'as  immediate, 
sharp,  and  dignified  may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter. 

‘How  is  it  that  you  have  imagined,  my  dear  granddaughter,’ 
writes  our  Duchess,  ‘  to  say  pretty  things  for  me  to  Madame  d’Ai- 
guillon  ?  You  tell  me  all  manner  of  g(^  things  about  her.  I  am 
not  surprised,  because  I  have  always  thought  them  ;  and  have  always 
respected  her  character ;  but  I  say  so  to  you  and  not  to  her,  and  not 
to  have  it  repeated  to  her.  When  her  Ison  was  in  a  situation  more 
vexatious  than  disgrace, — when  my  husband  was  in  a  position  more 
flattering  than  favour, —  then  I  might  have  made  known  to  Madame 
d’Aiguillon  all  my  esteem  for  her ;  to  soften  the  bitterness,  to  reduce 
the  distance  of  our  respective  positions.  At  present,  every  thing  is 
changed.  Her  son  is  in  power:  to  my  husband  there  remains 
nothing  but  his  glory ;  which  would  make  it  a  remarkable  baseness 
on  my  part  to  try  to  conciliate  Madame  d’Aiguillon.  It  would 
give  me  the  air  of  going  round  with  a  begging  box  for  her  bounty 
or  protection.  God  forbid  !  I  have  no  more  need  to  please  any 
]>erson,  because  no  one  has  any  more  need  of  me.  Why  could 
you  not  have  thought  as  much,  dear  granddaughter  of  mine  ?  How 
could  you  have  compromised  me  in  so  strange  a  manner?  Were  I 
to  tell  it  to  grandpapa  (the  Due  de  Choiseul),  he  would  be  as  much 
hurt  as  myself.  Thank  heaven !  on  this  point  our  opinions  are  one  ; 
and  he,  I  hope,  will  never  have  to  blush  for  mine.  Repair  the  mis- 
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chief  which  you  have  made.  Show  (it  is  better)  this  letter  to  Madame 
d’Aiguillon,  rather  than  let  her  fancy  1  am  courting  her.  1  should 
prefer  that  she  knew  what  I  think  of  her  son,  than  that  she  should 
suspect  me  of  such  an  unworthy  intention ;  but  my  avoidance  of 
what  is  vile  must  not  drive  me  into  insult.  It  would  be  to  insult  her 
to  tell  her  what  I  think,  and  assuredly  she  is  not  a  woman  made  to 
be  insulted.  If  she  be  as  worthy  as  I  think  her,  my  cold  formality 
should  neither  astonish  nor  offend  her  ;  neither  ought  she  to  fancy 
that  she  owes  me  anything,  if  my  opinion  be  but  justice.  If  that 
be  a  mistake,  of  what  consequence  to  me  would  be  the  impression 
I  could  make  on  her,  by  what  she  would  then  call  my  rudeness. 
Once  more  and  again,  show  her  my  letter  if  you  have  spoken  to 
her,  rather  tlian  leave  me  compromised  in  a  manner  so  damaging 
to  me ;  and  once  for  all,  let  it  thoroughly  enter  your  brain,  that  you 
must  not  pay  court  to  any  one  for  me,  nor  attract  to  me  the  services 
of  any  one,  be  he  who  he  may.  I  do  not  know  from  whom  I  could 
suffer  the  insolent  pretension  of  rendering  them  to  me.  I  entirely 
expect  that  you  will  think  I  am  making  my  Lent  too  sublime ;  but 
even  if  you  suppose  yourself  in  my  situation,  you  must  not,  therefore, 
put  your  character  in  the  place  of  mine,  because  one  can  only  see  the 
same  objects  in  the  same  manner  with  the  same  pair  of  eyes.  Thus, 
if  I  seemed  wrong  to  you,  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  I  should 
be  wrong  to  myself.  If,  while  my  husband  was  in  power,  you  had 
seen  me  patronising,  you  might  have  reason  to  condemn  in  me  for 
not  wishing  to  be  patronised.  If,  during  his  time  of  favour  you 
had  seen  me  haughty,  domineering,  insolent,  you  might  now  expect 
to  see  me  lowly,  submissive,  creeping.  I  appeal  to  M.  de  Walpole  ! 
If  you  do  not  comprehend  me,  an  Englishman  ought  to  do.’ 

There  is  the  ring  of  true  metal  in  this  letter.  It  should 
stand  and  keep  its  place  among  the  honest  letters  of  proud 
w'omen.  Curious  is  the  appeal  of  the  Duchess  to  M.  de 
Walpole,  as  if  an  Englishman  would  understand  less  selfish 
motives  or  a  higher  line  of.  conduct  than  a  French  woman  could 
do :  especially  when  we  recollect  how’  he  doubted  the  reality  of 
her  proix»sed  sacrifice  of  every  feeling  to  her  husband’s  glory. 
These  volumes  contain  at  least  half  a  hundred  letters  by  tins 
Duchess,  from  which  we  conceive  that  any  reader  who  reads  for 
character,  will  derive  the  same  conclusions  that  we  have  done. 
‘  Modest  and  hesitating  ’  in  society ;  steadily  attached  to  her  old 
blind  vehement  correspondent,  she  scolded  her,  or,  rather  let 
us  say,  set  her  right,  with  the  fearlessness  of  a  character  superior 
in  conduct,  if  less  brilliant  in  tongue.  Placed  in  a  diffieult 
position,  and  compelled,  it  may  be,  to  act  a  part  at  variance  with 
her  real  feelings,  she  appears  to  have  detected  the  manoeuvres 
of  others,  who  then  gave  a  law  to  the  world  of  society  in 
Paris,  with  that  unshrinking  directness  which  cannot  exist  where 
there  is  not  truth  in  the  nature.  Glimpses  of  this  will  be  found 
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in  her  notices  of  Voltaire ;  far  beyond  the  toile  of  her  time,  far 
superior  to  the  prevailing  sycophancy  of  French  society.  The 
Duchess  seems  to  have  duly  admired  Voltaire’s  course, — to  have 
been  wanned,  not  dazzled,  by  his  brightness,  —  to  have  been 
enchanted  by  his  versatility ; — but  to  have  laid  her  finger  on  the 
bit  of  tinsel  in  his  composition,  that  theatrical  passion  for  excite¬ 
ment  and  success,  which  was  imperfectly  consistent  with  his  love 
of  truth.  He  was  neither  to  her  a  divinity  nor  a  demon.  She 
did  not  swear  by  him,  nor  rail  against  him ;  but  she  knew 
him,  apparently,  as  only  a  woman,  at  once  subtle  and  honest, 
can  know  a  man  of  genius  infinitely  her  superior ;  and  her 
judgment  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  equally  keen  and 
correct. 

We  have  dwelt  first  on  the  Duchess  because  she  is  the 
least  known,  and  by  far  the  ablest,  of  the  letter  writers  whose 
epistles  are  here  collected.  For  those  by  her  inmate  and  assist¬ 
ant,  the  useful  and  tedious  Abbe  Barthelemi,  we  have  small 
appetite.  They  are  many  ;  there  is  learning  in  them  ;  they  try 
to  be  clever :  they  are  very  dry.  They  are  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  philosophical  churchman,  who  is  content  to 
be,  philosophically,  the  confessor  of  quicker  and  less  instructed 

[women.  A  truthful,  original,  man,  could  no  more,  we  conceive, 
even  in  France,  during  its  most  unprincipled  time,  have  re¬ 
signed  liimself  to  the  part  made  up  of  librarian,  instructor. 
Philander,  which  the  Abbe  (generically)  seems  to  have  played, 
than  could  the  younger  English  brother  of  family  and  spirit,  who 
appears  in  the  old  novels,  have  consented  to  make  out  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  heir’s  house,  by  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  heir’s 
table,  and  carving,  and  drinking  with  the  chaplain,  and  not  con¬ 
tradicting  guests  who  sate  above  the  salt  The  Abbe  Barth4- 
lenii  had  as  much  reward  during  his  lifetime  as  his  equivocal 
churchmanship,  and  academical  learning,  and  undignified  po¬ 
sition,  deserved.  He  will  hardly,  we  conceive,  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  oppressive  Greek  novels  and  his  tiresome  letters  being 
much  studied  by  posterity.  Such  light  as  ever  gathered  about 
him  has  gone  out,  and  it  is  well. 

A  fate  diametrically  opposite  attends,  and  will  attend,  another 
man,  who  figures  inevitably  in  this  correspondence ;  and  who, 
j  though  often  discussed,  is  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or 

!  two  of  further  commentary.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  M.  de 

'  Waljwle  of  the  Duchess, — the  tutor  (so  ran  his  style  and  title 
in  the  circle  at  St.  Joseph’s)  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 
i  Not  merely  the  frequency,  but  the  manner,  too,  with  which 
Horace  Walpole  is  mentioned,  strengthens  the  impression  of  sin¬ 
cere  and  tender  intimacy  existing  between  the  old  blind  French- 
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woman,  in  her  *  tonneau  *  (no  Diogenes’  tub,  however),  and  the 
English  virtuoso  in  his  Twickenham  Villa,  which  we  had  already 
derived  from  the  Correspondence  many  years  since  given  to  the 
world.  No  such  affectionate  friendship  could  possibly  have  been 
commenced  and  carried  on, — the  circumstances  and  differences 
of  country  consideral, — save  betwixt  an  eccentric  gentleman 
and  an  exceptional  lady.  Man  of  the  w'orld  as  Horace  Walpole 
was,  he  was  not  the  less  one  of  those  beings  marked  by  Genius 
in  their  cradles,  whose  singularities  take  a  form,  more  delicate 
and  gracious,  it  may  be,  from  the  world  of  society  into  which  they 
are  bom,  but  not  the  less  distinctly  marked,  than  the  rougher 
or  more  robust  individualities  of  a  Johnson,  —  who  has  had  to 
struggle  up  from  misery  into  fame ;  to  sleep  on  a  bulk-head  in 
the  open  air ;  to  drown  the  bitterness  of  expectation  in  a  lord’s 
ante-chamber ;  to  dine  behind  the  screen  at  the  house  of  a 
publisher,  liberal  enough  to  give  his  drudge  a  dinner  as  well  as 
work.  Always  preteuding  to  commonplace,  as  he  did, — his  pre¬ 
science,  his  energy,  his  courage  in  choosing  friends  from  every 
circle  and  of  every  class,  his  constancy  in  keeping  them,  or  his 
candour  in  owning  himself  wrong  when  he  had  quarrelled  with 
them, — amounted  to  an  originality  which  now  makes  him  stand 
out  from  among  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  howso¬ 
ever  he  might  disclaim  it  at  the  time  with  some  unconsciousness, 
with  some  affectation.  This  seems  to  have  been  more  largely 
understood  during  the  Indian  summer  of  his  lifetime  in  Taris 
than  in  London.  Such  notices  of  Horace  Walpole  as  appear 
in  contemporary  English  memoirs  or  letters  —  even  those  from 
Mason  or  Conway — arc  admitting,  qualifying,  on  the  whole 
patronising,  notices.  Antiquary  Cole  consulted  him  ;  Braganza 
Jephson  was  delighted  to  use  his  sj)onsorsliip  for  one  of  those 
tiresome  tragedies  which  are  now  totally  forgotten.  His  pre¬ 
judices,  his  sharp  tongue,  his  finery,  his  passion  for  old  china,  his 
instinct  for  more  antique  art,  his  love  of  out-of-the-way  read¬ 
ing,  prevented  his  sliding  smoothly  down  any  English  groove. 
He  was  tired  by  Richardson  ; — he  asked  for  ‘  an  ounce  of  civet’ 
after  being  rubbed  against  Fielding.  People  of  quality  were 
afraid  of  a  man  who  stuck  sweet  peas  in  his  hair  at  a  card  party 
and  sang  while  he  led  an  ace  or  showed  Pam.  Offsets  of 
Royalty  (with  whom  he  became  indirectly  connected  by  the 
ambitious  marriage  of  his  niece.  Duchess  Maria  of  Gloucester) 
were  troubled  by  the  demeanour  of  a  minister’s  son  who  paid 
no  court,  yet  who  showed  no  disrespect.  Literary  men  (who 
are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  those  belonging  to  a  gayer  world), 
rated  him  as  a  fribble,  a  mocker,  a  sort  of  epicene  meddler  with 
the  wares  of  politician,  poet,  antiquary,  and  wit.  His  attach- 
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nicnt  to  the  men  whom  he  called  his  friends  appears  to  have 
been  stronger  than  theirs  to  him.  He  was  touchy,  but  not 
untrue ;  sharp  of  tongue  but  open  of  hand.  His  misdeeds 
to  Chatterton, — at  worst  an  error  of  judgment, — have  been 
more  remembered  than  his  efforts  to  save  Byng,  or  to  hold 
up  Conway’s  credit.  One  who  steps  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  world,  be  it  literary,  or  political,  or  aristocratic, — 
who  laughs  at  himself  as  a  trider,  while  he  holds  to  life  by  con¬ 
sistent  pursuits  and  constant  affections, — must  pay  the  penalty. 
He  is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  his  fellow-men. 

Among  women,  however,  such  a  man  as  Horace  Walpole  fares 
better,  tliough  he  do  not  pretend  to  play  the  part  of  a  Philander. 
In  proof  of  this  we  might  number  his  female  friends  of  every 
class  of  society,  of  every  colour  of  opinion, — but  from  among 
them  all  he  selected  neither  the  loveliest,  nor  the  most  sensible, 
nor  the  youngest,  nor  the  richest,  nor  the  noblest,  —  for  a  sin¬ 
cere,  if  not  a  tender  friendship,  which  was  only  to  terminate 
with  his  life.  On  turning  over  his  letters  to  other  people,  the 
gradual  growth  and  strength  of  his  intimacy  with  IMadame  du 
Deffand  comes  out  with  a  clearness  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 
His  solicitude  to  give  her  any  pleasure ;  his  gratitude  for 
her  eager  and  distinguishing  kindness ;  his  anxiety  as  to  the 
ebb  of  her  fortunes ;  his  careful  tenderness  towards  such  relics 
of  her  house  and  her  petits  soupers  as  she  bequeathed  to  him, 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Yet  more  (the  man  and  his  nature 
considered),  they  are  attested  by  his  letters  to  her,  totally  different 
in  tone  as  these  may  seem  to  those  unaware  of  the  contradictory 
elements  which  make  up  a  man  of  Genius,  when  he  happens 
withal  to  be  a  spoiled  child  of  Fortune.* 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  how  such  an  Englishman,  half  a  century 
old  in  knowledge  of  life — fresh  as  a  boy  in  sensations  and 
curiosity — must  have  struck  with  the  charm  of  a  semi-savage 
novelty  (for  the  English  were  then  semi-savages  in  France)  a 


*  This  matter  may  be  all  the  more  fitly  dwelt  on,  because,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  have  no  place  in  the  so-called  complete  edition  of  ‘  Walpole’s 
‘  Correspondence,’  put  forth  the  other  day  with  high  professions  of 
editorship  w'hieh  are  in  no  respect  realised.  Not  merely  does  the  last 
volume  contain  a  confession  of  misprints  and  imperfect  collation  (vide 
errata  in  the  ‘  Montagu  Correspondence,’)  nothing  short  of  startling ; 
but  the  English  reader  who  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  Walpole’s 
appeals,  communications,  and  replies  to  Marie  Vichy  de  Chamrond, 
must  lay  by  the  complete  edition  and  search  elsewhere,  in  imperfect 
and  carelessly  printed  collections,  published  without  pretence  of 
*  finality.’ 
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circle,  wearied  with  a  perpetual  encounter  of  such  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and  philosophy  and  humour,  as  Pont  de  Veyle,  and  Henault, 
and  Barth<ilemi  could  bring :  a  circle,  moreover,  presided  over 
by  one,  heavily  stricken,  yet  not  resigned,  —  whose  life  was 
a  fever  of  excitement,  whose  fancies  of,  not  faith  in,  a  future, 
did  not  include  the  idea  so  touchingly  expressed  in  Crabbe’s  , 
lines — 

I 

*  There’s  something  in  this  world  amiss,  : 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.’  I 

Madame  du  Deflfand — who  persecuted  Mdlle.  d’Espinasse,  once  ] 
her  *  reinc,'  because  she  chose  to  set  up  a  ‘  bureau  (TespriC  on 
her  own  account  —  may  have  been  at  first  glad  to  spirit  away 
from  Madame  Geoffrin  the  one  Englishman  who  commanded  the 
repartee  which  Hume  and  Gibbon  had  not.  But  it  presently 
became  evident  that  his  company  suited  her  as  finely  and  fitly  I 
as  hers  suited  him.  With  the  spirits  (to  quote  her  own  phrase) 
of  one  who  was  only  ‘  sixty  and  a  thousand'  years  old,  she  met  i 
his  spirits,  —  she  catered  for  him  sights,  and  enamels,  and  auto-  1 
graphs ;  and  when  he  was  gone  from  Paris,  poured  forth,  by  aid 
of  her  amanuensis,  Wiart  the  faithful,  cataracts  of  anxiety  for 
his  health, — eagerness  for  some  response  to  her  fond  and  French 
protestations  of  regard;  troublesome,  no  doubt, — and  on  this 
foggy  side  of  the  Channel  looking  theatrical,  perhaps,  to  one 
who  shrunk  from  ridicule  as  a  snail  into  its  shell ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  possible,  genuine.  There  is,  comparatively,  little  anecdote 
in  her  letters  to  Walpole,  but  real,  honest,  grateful  regard,  so 
far  as  such  a  woman  was  capable  of  such  a  sentiment.  Had  she  ! 
transmitted  a  larger  amount  of  good  stories,  and  less  expatiation,  I 
she  might  have  fared  better :  for  curious,  on  the  other  side,  to  I 
those  who  recollect  the  warmth  with  which  Walpole  recom¬ 
mended  her  to  every  one’s  good  offices,  and  addressed  her  at  one 
of  those  moments  of  vicissitude  when  true  friend  can  succour 
friend,  seems  the  ice  of  his  replies  to  her  epistles.  In  these  there 
is  a  perpetual  tone  of  scolding  and  superintendence :  here  of 
cavil  at  her  florid  language  ;  there  of  remonstrance  against  some  I 
proceeding  of  hers — such  as  a  harmless  visit  to  Chanteloup — 
reconcilable  enough  to  all  who  have  studied  the  relations  of 
man  to  woman  (when  love  is  laid  out  of  the  question),  but  which 
must,  in  their  day,  have  perplexed  and  afflicted  his  correspond¬ 
ent  in  no  common  degree. 

This  perplexity,  whether  as  set  forth  by  herself,  or  as  re¬ 
cognised  by  her  grandmaman,  Mde.  de  Choiscul,  may  be  traced 
in  these  letters,  running  like  a  counter-thread  through  the  j 
writer’s  perpetual  tribute  to  the  importance  of  ‘  Strawberr}'  il 
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Horace’  in  the  circles  which  Voltaire  electrified  from  a  distance, 
and  Rousseau  tormented  nearer  home.  That  the  English  dilet¬ 
tante  was  a  puissance  in  Paris  at  that  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Our  allies  had  dim  notions  that  a  minister’s  son  must 
have  retained  something  of  the  political  influence  of  so  great  a 
name,  with  a  very  vague  knowledge,  even  now,  of  its  real 
meaning,  since  we  find  that  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire  has  arrived 
at  no  nearer  knowledge  of  our  orth(^raphy  or  family  history 
than  still  to  speak  of  the  party  ‘  wigh,’  and  to  assure  the  world 
that  AValpole,  when  he  became  Lord  *  Orfort,’  never  bore  the 
title !  Then  the  home  suspicions  of  high  persons,  which  the 
Chanteloup  letters  show  us  to  have  been  extreme,  crossed  the 
Channel.  That  they  cherished  visions  of  spies,  conspiracies, 
secret  police,  not  merely  justified  by  their  own  insecurity  and 
ignorance,  but  also  by  their  knowledge  of  an  insulated  case  or  • 
two,  the  memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  have  anew  reminded  us. 
People,  such  as  the  editor  of  ‘  Le  Gazettier  Cuirassc,’  the 
infamous  Morande,  could  burrow  in  the  dark  places  of  London, 
thence  to  sting  those  in  France  who  were  supposed  to  be  vul¬ 
nerable  or  rich.  How,  then,  should  a  wit,  a  minister’s  son,  an 
outspoken  man,  escape  from  undue  credit  as  one  having  in¬ 
fluence?  We  have  not  before  seen  so  clearly  as  in  this  cor¬ 
respondence  how  Walpole  was  regarded  in  France.  He  is 
not  here  merely  the  trifler  from  whom  jMde.  de  Talmont 
besiwke  a  lap-dog ;  not  merely  the  collector  of  china  and 
enamel,  to  whom  the  anonymous  snuff-box — pleasant  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  taste  for  collection — was  sent  in  the  name  of  INIde. 
de  Sevigne;  not  merely  the  fire-side  figure  at  St.  Joseph’s, 
whom  Madame  du  Deffand  gradually  lured  away  from  all  other 
agreeable  women :  but  he  is  credited  with  mysterious  conse¬ 
quence  at  home.  A  story  of  his  escritoire  in  London  being 
broken  open,  and  the  papers  therein  examined,  in  April,  1771 
(one,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  have  found  small  record 
in  any  of  his  own  letters),  seems  to  have  dwelt  on  every¬ 
one’s  mind  portentously,  as  belonging  to  his  relations  with  the 
Choiseuls.  Its  result,  seeing  their  credulous  terror  of  spies  and 
covert  influences,  may  possibly  have  led  to  that  avoidance  of  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friends,  Conway  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  when 
the  latter  went,  recommended  by  Walpole,  to  Paris,  to  which 
avoidance  he  alludes  openly,  and  our  Duchess  apologetically,  in 
these  letters. 

After  the  two  friends,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  to  whom  some  precedence  has  been  given,  the  lady 
because  she  w’as  less  known — the  gentleman,  because  he  is  more 
known,  and  every  day  better  understood, — we  come  at  last  to 
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the  ‘  dear,  old,  blind  woman  ’  herself,  as  shown  in  these  new 
letters.  Sooth  to  say,  they  add  little  to  our  knowledge — little 
to  our  admiration — either  of  her  character  as  a  woman,  or  of 
her  pen  as  a  letter-writer.  They  merely  add  a  few  touches  to 
the  picture  of  her  long,  profitless,  showy,  wearisome  life,  which 
was  already  three  parts  painted  in  former  books.  They  are 
sometimes  acute  in  judgment,  rather  than  light  in  style  or  true 
in  sentiment.  The  writer  was  thought  among  her  contempo¬ 
raries  to  have  considerable  power  of  ‘  characterising,’  a  favourite 
intellectual  pastime  among  the  proprietors  of  salons;  and  it 
would  not  be  just  to  withhold  a  specimen  of  her  talent,  which, 
though  not  written  to  be  formally  handed  about,  like  one  of 
those  stinging  epigrams  and  graceless  songs  with  which  her  own 
memory  was  so  richly  stored,  is  not  the  less  acute  and  elaborate ; 
how  far  just,  or  the  reverse,  we  leave  the  admirers  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  to  decide.  The  letter  is  of  course  addressed 
to  the  Duchess,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  circle,  amused  herself, 
it  would  seem,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  had  been  speaking  her  mind 
about  Rousseau.  The  date  is  July,  1766. 

‘  No  disrespect  to  you,  dear  grandmamma,  it  is  not  to  you  that  I  am 
going  to  speak  now,  but,  may  it  please  you,  to  M.  the  Abbe  Barthe- 
lemi.  I  have  the  greatest  obligations  to  you,  sir,  for  having  deter¬ 
mined  grandmamma  to  send  me  the  pages  which  she  had  destined  for 
hi.  Gontaut.  I  think,  without  vanity,  that  he  would  not  have  felt 
their  value  better  than  myself.  I  do  not  judge  myself  worthy  of 
giving  her  letter  all  the  praise  which  it  merits,  but  I  have  shown  it 
to  hi.  le  President  Henault,  and  to  M.  de  Secondat,  who  is  a  man 
full  of  esprit  (the  son,  I  mean,  of  the  President  de  hlontesquieu). 
They  liaVe  been  enchanted  with  it,  and  are  wonderstruck  that  a 
person  of  the  age  of  grandmamma,  so  surrounded  by  everything  that 
destroys  application  and  keeps  reflection  at  a  distance,  should  think, 
reason,  and  express  herself  like  the  most  enlightened  of  philosophers. 
Here  is  something  which  is  worthy  of  your  researches  and  observa¬ 
tion,  Monsieur  I’Abbe,  and  which  ought  to  make  you  give  up  Egypt 
and  all  antiquity.  You  have  no  need  of  my  advice  to  take  this  line ; 
for  when  one  is  with  grandmamma,  can  one  think  of  anything  but 
her  ?  For  my  part,  I  rave  about  her ;  I  know  of  nothing  which  can 
be  compared  to  her ;  and  if  I  ever  owe  to  her  the  obligation  of  being 
among  your  friends,  she  will  thus  put  the  crown  on  all  that  I  owe 
her. 

‘This  Rousseau,  dear  grandmamma,  who  has  inspired  you  with  such 
good  things,  has  been  putting  the  crown  on  all  his  follies.  M.  Hume 
has  sent  to  Baron  d’Holbach,  and  later  still  to  M.  d’Alembert,  the 
copy  of  two  letters  full  of  the  grossest  insults,  on  his  having  learned 
that  the  other  had  obtained  tor  him  a  pension  from  the  King  of 
England,  but  on  the  condition  of  its  being  kept  a  secret.  These 
details  would  be  too  long  to  write,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  \ybat  I  And  ineffable  in  the  matter 
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is,  that  M.  Hume  has  not  written  a  word  about  the  whole  affair  to 
the  Prince  of  Conti  or  to  Madame  de  Boufflers.  One  is  curious  to 
sec  what  part  they  would  take ;  one  thinks  that  it  would  be  that  of 
abandoning  Jean  Jacques. 

‘  You  do  not  speak  about  your  return,  which  kills  me.  I  hava  the 
greatest  need  of  you.  1  know  too  well  that  I  am  destined  to  pass 
my  life  without  seeing  you  ;  but  I  like  to  think  of  the  thing  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  hope  be  ever  so  vain,  it  is  like  the  air  which  one  breathes : 
it  is  necessary  to  existence,  and  to  the  hope  of  not  dying.  You  can¬ 
not  conceive  what  a  good  fortune  it  would  be  to  me  to  see  you 
oftener ;  and  of  what  use  your  examples,  your  lessons,  would  be  ta 
me.  Your  first  education  was  a  very  good  one ;  but  that  which  you 
have  since  given  to  yours'elf,  and  give  yourself  daily,  is  excellent^ 
Your  age,  ns  you  sent  me  word  some  time  ago,  gives  to  your  heart 
all  its  power  of  judgment,  and  this  enables  you  to  make  great  use  of 
your  bright  gifts.  All  your  conclusions  are  sound,  and  you  regu¬ 
late  your  conduct  by  them  as  a  consequence.  No  passion  carries 
you  away,  nothing  irritates  you,  nothing  discourages  you.  You  are 
the  physician  of  your  own  heart  and  mind,  know  the  diet  that  suits 
them,  and  observe  it  exactly. 

‘  Don’t  believe  that  I  think  how  to  praise  you.  I  study  you.  I 
strip  you  of  your  feathers.  You  are  for  me  the  best  treatise  on 
morality  that  I  can  read. 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  you  more  completely  than  I 
do  on  the  verdict  you  pronounce  on  Jean  Jacques.  His  esprit  is 
false :  the  eloquence  which  no  one  can  deny  him  is  fatiguing,  and 
produces  on  the  understanding  the  effect  which  a  music  full  of  disso¬ 
nances  produces  on  the  ears.  He  is  a  Comus.  He  presents  Virtue 
to  you;  you  think  you  have  hold  of  her, — ^you  follow,  to  find  out  that 
it  is  Vice,  whom  he  has  been  preaching.  He  is  a  madman ;  and  I 
should  not  be  astonished  were  he  purposely  to  commit  crimes  which 
did  not  degrade  him,  but  might  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold,  if  he 
hoped  thereby  to  enhance  his  notoriety.  I  hate  too  much  everything 
that  is  false  to  have  the  slightest  consideration  for  this  person.  1 
have  not  read  all  his  works,  but  I  will  never  read  again  those  which 
I  have  read,  and  never  shall  read  the  others.  I  esteem  and  love  the 
style  of  Voltaire  too  much  to  relish  that  of  Jean  Jacques.  Accuracy, 
facility,  clearness,  warmth ;  these  are  the  four  qualities  which  make 
a  good  style.  Rousseau  has  clearness,  but  it  is  the  clearness  of  light¬ 
ning  ;  warmth,  but  it  is  the  warmth  of  fever.* 

The  compliments  in  these  letters  run  somewhat  to  the  tune 
of  the  Sender!  romances,  lately  brought  back  to  memory  by  M. 
Cousin,  in  his  two  curious  volumes  on  ‘  Le  Grand  Cyrus.’  But 
besides  indicating  that  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  expression, 
which  the  observer  of  character  will  find  a  frequent  quality  in 
cold-hearted  persons,  Madame  du  Deffand,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  poured  forth  her  enthusiasms  of  the  moment  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  hard  to  be  spontaneous  through  the  medium  of  a 
secretary,  be  he  even  so  devoted  and  trusty  a  person  as  Madame 
VOL.  CX.  NO.  CCXXIV.  L  L 
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du  Deffand’s  amanuensis  Wiart,  who  has  to  wait  for  the  next 
wonl  of  tenderness,  or  the  next  whimsy  of  badinage.  With  every 
disposition,  however,  to  be  gentle  as  well  as  just  towards  one 
whom  society  had  spoiled  too  thoroughly,  to  leave  in  her  any 
chance  of  being  deepened  and  sweetened  by  a  cruel  infirmity  — 
with  every  inclination  to  adopt  the  predilections  and  sympathies 
(within  certain  bounds)  of  Madame  du  Deffand’s  tutor  and  Eng¬ 
lish  friend,  who  fought  with  her  false  sentiments,  and  treasured 
up  relics  of  her  after  she  was  gone,  as  though  they  had  belonged 
to  a  second  de  S^vigne — we  cannot  but  repeat  that  the  main, 
not  the  secondary  figure,  which  this  new  book  discloses,  is  that 
of  our  Duchess.  The  figure  of  Madame  de  Choiseul  thus  drawn 
by  herself  in  these  playful,  sensible,  and  confidential  letters  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  society  of  France  in 
the  last  century ;  and  these  volumes  deserve  to  be  read  mainly 
for  the  place  she  fills  in  them. 


AiiT.  IX.  —  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the 
Autumn  of  1857  and  the  beginning  of  1858.  By  NASSAU 
W.  Senior,  Esq.  London ;  1859. 

^UE  art  of  recording  conversation  with  spirit  and  fidelity  has 
not  furnished  many  successful  contributions  to  English  litera¬ 
ture.  One  conspicuous  example  stands  almost  without  an  imi¬ 
tator  in  the  pages  of  Boswell,  and  something  of  the  vivacity  of 
social  intercourse  may  be  found  in  the  Diary  of  Madame  d’Ar- 
blay.  But  these  exceptions  only  serve  the  more  forcibly  to 
remind  us  that  the  stream  of  sallies  and  of  replies,  of  original 
remarks  and  of  traditional  knowledge,  which  rolls  onward  in 
good  conversation,  is  swallowed  as  it  flows  by  an  inexorable 
oblivion ;  and  that  only  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  what 
the  wisest  have  thought,  and  the  wittiest  have  said,  survives  to 
amuse  or  instruct  the  world.  Yet,  if  it  were  possible,  by  the 
spell  which  the  legend  gives  some  German  wizard,  to  compel 
the  atmosphere  to  retain  and  repeat  the  accents  which  have 
vibrated  for  a  moment  on  the  ear,  how  many  predictions  would 
be  unfulfilled,  how  many  hopes  would  be  dispelled,  how  many 
promises  would  be  unperformed,  how  many  sagacious  observa¬ 
tions  would  be  stultified,  how  many  a  careless  and  idle  remark 
every  one  of  us  would  wish  to  efface !  Upon  the  whole,  we 
are  satisfied,  that  social  intercourse  would  lose  much  of  its 
,  charm  and  its  security,  if  the  fluctuating  and  elastic  element  of 
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uur  dtuly  talk  could  by  any  process  be  condensed  and  solidified 
into  a  more  permanent  form.  Conversation  framed  to  be 
taken  down  would  become  intolerably  stiff  and  pedantic.  Con¬ 
versation,  taken  down  as  it  runs,  would  be  loose,  desultory, 
and  often  scarcely  worthy  of  preservation.  The  result  is  that 
the  attempt  to  report  actual  conversations  has  not  often  been 
made ;  and  it  has  still  less  often  succeeded. 

Mr.  Senior,  whose  great  abilities  have  entitled  him  to  fill  no 
inconsiderable  place  in  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  social 
and  legal  science,  has,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  a  careful  and  lively  record  of  the  conversations  he 
has  held  with  eminent  persons  in  many  foreign  countries. 
Living  in  the  best  society  of  his  time,  and  perfectly  qualified 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  all  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  questions  of  the  age,  he  is  said  to  have  collected  what  may 
be  termed  the  speaking  memoirs  of  his  foreign  contemporaries 
in  an  authentic  and  attractive  form ;  and  the  volume  which  he 
has  now  given  to  the  public  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
skill  and  judgment  with  which  he  cultivates  this  peculiar  species 
of  literaiy'  composition.  Perhaps  he  has  sometimes  insensibly 
given  to  Turkish  pashas  and  Greek  professors  a  little  more 
force  and  precision  than,  is  to  be  found  in  their  habitual  conver¬ 
sation  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Senior’s  friends,  like 
the  orators  of  our  public  assemblies,  are  under  considerable 
obligations  to  their  reporter.  But  his  object  and  intention  are 
evidently  to  convey  their  true  meaning  with  the  strictest  fidelity; 
and  in  many  instances  the  conversations  have  been  revised  and 
acknowledged  by  the  speakers  themselves. 

Turkey  is  not  the  country  to  which  a  traveller,  who  travels 
chiefly  in  pursuit  of  conversation,  and  who  never  loses  sight  of 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  would  most  naturally  repair ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Turks  are  indifferent  talkers  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  all  conversation  is  absorbed  by  one  insatiable 
topic  —  the  present  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  East.  The  first  of  these  difficulties, 
however,  offered  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Mr.  Senior’s 
curiosity,  for  we  find  him,  within  four  days  of  his  arrival  at 
Therapia,  picking  morsels  of  roasted  sheep  with  Achmet  Vefic 
Effendi,  the  Turkish  minister  of  justice,  and  extracting  a  few 
candid  admissions  from  that  high  officer  over  an  after-dinner 
pipe.  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  interlocutors,  who  figure  in  Mr.  Senior’s  pages  imder 
the  disguise  of  A.  B.  or  X.  Y.,  are  not  Turks  at  all,  but 
foreigners  who  spend  their  lives  in  speculating  on  the  strange 
spectacle  before  their  eyes ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  the  sole  subject 
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to  which,  under  various  forms,  their  conversation  can  be  said  to 
relate.  Some  difference  of  opinion,  of  course,  prevtuls  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  some  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  which  may  be  applied  or  attempted. 
But  in  these  pages,  representing  the  opinions  of  a  large  number 
of  different  observers,  (and,  we  might  add,  in  the  evidence  of 
every  intelligent  person  who  has  of  late  years  witnessed  the 
actual  condition  of  Turkey,)  almost  complete  unanimity  prevails 
as  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  country  and  the  government,  the 
falling  off  in  population  and  wealth  as  far  os  the  Mahometan 
portion  of  the  European  provinces  is  concerned,  the  gross  cor¬ 
ruption  pervading  all  classes  of  public  officers,  and  the  mis¬ 
chievous  results  of  the  diplomatic  interference  which  is  intended 
to  avert  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Senior’s  journey  to  the  East  was  made  at  a  time  pecu¬ 
liarly  calculated  to  give  interest  and  value  to  his  observations. 
The  war  was  just  over,  in  which  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
Western  Powers  had  rescued  Turkey  from  the  impending  peril 
of  Russian  invasion.  A  jieace  had  been  signed  which  guaranteed 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
placed  the  Sultan  within  the  common  security  afforded  by  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  Large  concessions,  conceived  in  a 
tolerant  and  liber4  spirit,  hod  been  made  to  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lations  by  the  Hatt-i-Humayoon  of  February,  1856.  Attempts 
were  not  wanting  to  place  the  Turkish  finances  on  a  better 
footing,  to  raise  loans,  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform.  If  ever  there  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  m(4em  times  when  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  Turkey 
could  reasonably  be  entertained,  after  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
Europe  had  made  in  her  behalf,  the  autumn  of  1857  was  that 
time.  Yet  the  evidence  Mr.  Senior  has  collected,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  he  has  drawn,  can  leave  no  illusion  on  the  mind  of  any 
man  who  believes  the  one  to  be  true  and  the  other  to  be  correct ; 
and  we  might  quote  page  after  page  to  demonstrate  that  all  our 
exertions  had  only  served  to  rescue  the  most  execrable  and  con¬ 
temptible  government  in  Europe  from  an  external  danger,  with¬ 
out  adding  anything  to  its  internal  strength  or  vitality.  The 
fourth  point  of  the  articles  relating  to  Turkey  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  was  to  secure  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  in  exchange  for  the 
guarantee  extended  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  by  the 
Christian  Powers,  has  remained  a  dead  letter.  The  condition 
of  the  Christian  populations  is  in  truth  unchanged,  and  nothing 
has  occurred  to  lessen  their  ineradicable  distrust  and  hatred  of 
their  Mussulman  rulers. 
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Turkey,  in  fact,  exists,  as  an  English  merchant  settled  at 
Golata  observed  to  Mr.  Senior,  for  two  purposes.  First,  to 
act  as  dog  in  the  manger,  and  to  prevent  any  Christian  Powers 
from  possessing  a  country  which  she  herself  in  her  present  state 
is  unable  to  govern  or  to  protect.  And,  secondly,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  bankers  and  usurers,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  pashas,  who  make  fortunes  out  of  its  spoils  (p.  84.). 

‘We  talked  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Turks.  “How  do  you 
account,”  I  asked,  “for  the  strange  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  have  improved  their  institutions,  in  proportion  as  life 
and  property  have  been  more  secure,  their  wealth  and  their  numbers 
liave  diminished  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  improvement  which  gives 
prosperity  to  every  other  nation  ruins  them  ?  ” 

*“  It  is  a  fact,”  said  Y.,  “ that  while  their  institutions  have  im¬ 
proved,  their  wealth  and  population  have  diminished.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  deterioration.  The  first  and  great  one  is, 
that  they  are  not  producers.  They  have  neither  diligence,  intelli¬ 
gence,  nor  forethought.  No  Turk  is  an  improving  landlord,  or  even 
a  repairing  landlord.  When  he  has  money,  he  spends  it  on  objects 
of  immediate  gratification.'  His  most  permanent  investment  is  a 
timber  palace,  to  last  about  as  long  as  its  builder.  His  only  professions 
are  shop-keeping  and  service.  He  cannot  engage  in  any  foreign 
commerce,  as  he  speaks  no  language  but  his  own.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  a  Turkish  house  of  business,  or  of  a  Turkish  banker,  or  merchant, 
or  manufacturer.  If  he  has  lands  or  houses,  he  lives  on  their  rent ; 
if  he  has  money,  he  spends  it,  or  employs  it  in  stocking  a  shop,  in 
which  he  can  smoke  and  gossip  all  day  lung.  The  only  considerable 
enterprise  in  which  he  ever  engages  is  the  farming  some  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.  His  great  resource  is  service,  either  that  of  a 
private  person  or  of  the  Sultan.  People  talk  of  the  place-hunting  of 
France  and  of  Germany ;  it  is  nothing  to  that  of  Turkey.  A  place 
closes  the  vista  of  every  Turk’s  ambition.” 

‘  “  But,”  I  said,  “there  was  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  rich  and 
prosperous.  What  difference  is  there  between  their  national  character 
then  and  now  ?  ” 

*  “  As  respects  hope,”  answered  X.,  “  ardour,  self-reliance,  ambition, 
public  spirit,  in  short,  all  that  makes  a  nation  formidable,  the  difier- 
ence  is  enormous.  Until  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  the  retreat  from 
Vienna,  they  possessed  the  grand  and  heroic  but  dangerous  virtues  of 
a  conquering  nation.  They  are  now  degraded  by  the  grovelling  vices 
of  a  nation  that  relies  on  foreigners  for  its  defence.  But  as  respects 
the  qualities  which  conduce  to  material  prosperity,  to  riches  and  to 
numbers,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  much  changed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  more  idle,  wasteful,  improvident,  and  brutal  now 
than  they  were  400  years  ago.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  that  the  effects  of  these  qualities  have  shown  themselves  fully. 
When  they  first  swarmed  over  Asia  Minor,  Roumelia,  and  Bulgaria, 
they  seized  on  a  country  very  populous  and  of  enormous  wealth. 
For  350  years  they  kept  on  consuming  that  wealth  and  wearing  out 
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that  population.  If  a  Turk  wanted  a  house  or  a  garden,  he  turned  | 

out  a  Rayali ;  if  he  wanted  money,  he  put  a  bullet  into  a  handkerchief,  It 

tied  it  in  a  knot,  and  sent  it  to  the  nearest  opulent  Greek  or  Arme>  | 
nian.  At  last,  having  lived  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  on  their  I 

capital  of  things  and  of  men,  having  reduced  that  rich  and  well  | 

peopled  country  to  the  desert  which  you  now  see  it,  they  find  themselves  I 

poor.  They  cannot  dig,  to  beg  they  arc  ashamed.  They  use  the  .  u 
most  mischievous  means  to  prevent  large  families ;  they  kill  their  | 

female  children,  the  conscription  takes  otf  the  males,  and  they  dis-  | 

appear.  The  only  memorial  of  wliat  fifty  y^ars  ago  was  a  populous  | 

Turkish  village  is  a  crowded  burial-iround,  now  unused.'”  (Pp. 

210-2.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  said  another  English 
visitor,  who  has  for  many  years  held  high  rank  in  the  Turkish 
service,  — 

‘  “  The  Turks  are  dying  out,  gradually  in  Asia,  but  quickly  in 
European  Turkey.” 

‘  “  And  what,”  I  asked,  “  is  their  next  great  disease  ?  ” 

*  “  I  was  dining  the  other  day,”  he  answered,  “  with  several  Pashas.  j 
‘  What,’  they  said,  ‘  is  the  principal  change  which  you  have  observed 
during  the  thirty  years  that  you  have  known  Turkey  ?  ’ 

‘  “  ‘  The  great  increase,’  I  answered,  ‘  of  corruption.’ 

‘  ‘  I  am  not  surprised,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘  at  your  answer,’  and 
the  rest  assented. 

*  “  This  is  bad,  not  only  as  a  cause  of  evil,  but  as  a  sign.  It  shows 
that  the  higher  classes  have  lost  their  self-respect ;  that  they  despair 

of  the  future,  and  are  anxious  merely  to  get  the  means  of  immediate  I 
employment.  Then  there  is  the  pride  of  ignorance,  the  recklessness 
of  the  Mussulman  character,  the  absence  of  education  in  their  public 
men,  the  carelessness  with  which  they  are  selected,  their  want  of 
confidence  in  one  another,  their  constant  intrigues  and  quarrels;  and 
I  think  these  are  diseases  enough  to  make  the  man  very  sick,  though, 
if  he  were  left  to  himself,  he  might  drag  on  for  a  long  time.”’ 

(P.  121.)  I 

To  this  we  may  add  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  ..Armenian,  j 
who  said :  — 

‘  “  There  is  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “  that  the  country  is  going  to  ruin, 
under  the  influence  of  internal  mismanagement  and  external  inter¬ 
ference. 

‘  “  Of  the  foreigners  who  meddle  in  our  affairs,  some,  like  Russia, 
wish  to  hasten  our  fall,  others,  like  Austria,  wish  us  neither  good  nor 
evil,  and  are  anxious  only  as  to  the  influence  which  our  fortunes  may  j| 
have  upon  theirs.  England  and  France,  1  believe,  really  wish  us 
well,  but  they  try  to  serve  us  by  forcing  down  our  throats  what  they 
think  a  remedy  and  we  think  a  poison.  Their  object  is  the  fusion  of  I 
the  dififerent  races  and  different  believers,  or  at  least,  their  equality.  j 

They  want  the  wolves  and  the  sheep  to  lie  down  together.  The  Turks  , 

•  believe  this  to  be  thoroughly  impossible.  They  believe  that  in  Europe,  I 
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where  the  Christians  are  the  large  majority,  they  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
affected  ;  that  every  right  which  they  gained  they  would  use  as  a  wea¬ 
pon;  that  if  the  Hntt-i-Humayoonwere  honestly  carried  out,  the  Turks 
would  be  driven  across  the  Bosporus  in  five  years :  in  short,  that  India 
is  merely  a  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  slaves  who  can  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rising  against  masters.  They  are  resolved,  therefore,  that 
it  shall  be  a  dead  letter.  In  some  provinces,  the  reading  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  riots :  in  others  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  read. 

‘  “  But  in  fact  it  cannot  be  a  dead  letter.  It  alarms  and  irritates 
the  Turks ;  it  stimulates  the  hopes  and  also  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks.”  ’ 
(P.  151.) 

‘  “  Now,”  I  said,  “  for  the  internal  causes  of  ruin.” 

‘  “  They,”  he  said,  “  are  the  disorder  of  the  finances  and  of  the 
currency ;  the  farming  of  the  revenue ;  the  centralisation  which  brings 
every  business  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is  neglected  and  at  last 
forgotten,  but  above  all,  the  general  and  increasing  corruption.  And 
for  these  evils  there  will  be  no  cure.  The  pashas  will  not  remedy 
them,  for  they  profit  by  them,  and  their  education  renders  them  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  mischief  and  to  the  scandal.  The  Sultan  will  not  remedy 
them,  for  he  knows  nothing  of  them.  He  can  know  nothing  of  anything 
that  his  ministers  do  not  choose  to  tell  him.  He  does  not  read,  and  if 
he  did,  there  is  no  press ;  he  sees  nobody,  he  never  has  seen  anybody, 
except  his  brothers-in-law  and  sons-in-law,  his  women  and  his  servants, 
and  occasionally  a  minister  or  an  ambassador  who  comes  to  bully  him 
or  to  deceive  him.  Still  the  empire,  if  left  to  itself,  might  cohere  for 
many  years.  But  Europe  has  her  eyes  on  its  western  provinces. 
One  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  they  will  be  cut  off,  or  will  drop  off. 
Perhaps  we  may  return  to  Broussa,  and  keep  Anatolia  for  a  century 
or  two  longer.”  ’  (P.153.) 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  penury  and  profusion,  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self  takes  about  2,500,000/.  for  his  own  expenses,  out  of  a  public 
revenue  of  nine  millions  sterling ;  but  as  even  this  sum  does  not 
cover  his  expenditure,  he  has  incurred  a  debt  on  promissory 
notes  amounting  to  about  ten  millions  sterling.  Of  this  sum, 
spent,  or  supposed  to  have  been  spent,  in  about  three  years, 
‘one-third  at  the  very  outside  represents  value  received — all 
‘  the  rest  is  robbery.’  At  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  these 
remarks  have  received  a  very  striking  confirmation.  A  con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  most  formidable  character  had  been  organised 
amongst  the  leading  Asiatic  Turks  in  Constantinople,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  so  profligate  a  government.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  eve  of  execution ;  and  but  for  that  accident  a 
revolution  would  probably  at  this  moment  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  empire. 

With  these  facts  patent  and  notorious  to  every  one  on  the 
spot,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gloomiest  anticipations  are 
unanimously  expressed  as  to  the  consequences ;  the  same  una- 
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nlmitj  cannot  be  expected  as  to  the  remedy.  But  we  will 
hear  one  witness  on  this  part  of  the  question. 

‘  Wednesday,  October  28M. — I  walked  with  C.  D.  for  a  couple  of 
hours  along  the  terraced  avenues  of  his  garden. 

‘  **  The  last  time,”  I  said,  “  that  we  walked  in  this  garden,  you  said 
that  you  thought  that  a  man  of  talent,  boldness,  and  decision  could, 
even  now,  save  the  Turkish  Empire. 

‘  “  Let  us  suppose  such  a  man  on  the  Sultan’s  throne.  Whnt  ought 
he  to  do  ?  ” 

‘  “  He  ought,”  said  C.  D,  “  in  the  first  place  to  separate  religion 
from  government,  which  still  in  some  matters  are  confounded. 
Secondly,  he  must  fund  the  floating  debt,  and  restore  the  curreney, 
for  which  the  plan  is  already  prepared,  and  he  must  pay  off  the  funded 
debt  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  floating  debt  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  madness  of  palace-building,  and  by  substituting  direct 
collection  of  the  revenue  for  the  present  system  of  farms.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  revenue,  if  honestly  and  directly  collected,  could  be 
doubled.  Thirdly,  he  must  execute  the  laws  against  corruption.  No 
new  ones  are  necessary ;  those  which  exist  are  sufilcient ;  on  a  second 
conviction,  a  man  becomes  incapable  of  any  public  ofiSce.  Fourthly,  and 
this  is  the  only  measure  really  difiicult  and  really  dangerous,  he  must 
endeavour,  not  actually  to  fuse  and  render  homogeneous,  but  to  render 
less  discordant,  less  separated  by  the  worst  of  ^1  distinctions  —  that 
of  oppressors  and  oppressed — the  Christian  and  Mussulman  popula¬ 
tions  ;  in  short,  he  must  execute  the  Hatt-i-Humayoon.”  ’  (P.  148.) 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  in  itself  be  sufficiently  ominous 
and  alarming ;  but  the  w'eakness,  corruption,  and  decay  of  the 
Turks  is  but  one  side  of  the  medal.  On  the  other,  we  have  the 
increasing  numbers,  the  increasing  wealth,  the  increasing  energy 
and  education  of  the  Christian  population ;  with  this  addition, 
that  everything  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of  an  empire 
is  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor,  and  everything 
which  tends  to  the  emancipation  of  a  people  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed.  At  Smyrna  Mr.  Senior  met  the  Prussian  Consul, 
Herr  Spiegelthal,  a  very  accomplished  man.  His  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  races  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

*  Herr  Spiegelthal  has  spent  much  time  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  he  believes  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  population  to  be 
such  as  to  render  an  insurrection  against  the  Turks  almost  certain 
within  five  or  six  years. 

‘  “  What,”  I  asked,  “  are  their  respective  numbers  ?” 

“  ‘  The  Christians,”  he  answered,  “  are  about  three  millions.  The 
Turks  about  nine.  But  the  Christians  are  concentrated  in  the  larger 
towns;  they  possess  all  the  wealth,  the  knowledge,  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  country.” 

‘  “  But,”  I  said,  “  they  are  neither  armed  nor  militaiy.” 

‘  “  Most  of  them,”  he  answered,  “  are  armed.  The  laws  which 
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forbid  their  being  so  are,  like  most  Turkish  laws,  unexecuted.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  unmilitary.  In  the  war,  the  young  Greeks 
volunteered  to  serve  in  large  numbers  ;  they  required,  however,  to  be 
embodied  apart,  their  object  was  to  acquire  discipline  and  experience. 
The  government  rejected  them.  The  robbers  of  this  neighlMurhood 
arc  almost  all  Greeks ;  five  or  ten  of  them  were  generally  a  match 
for  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Turkish  police.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
five  or  six  robbers  were  surrounded  by  a  couple  of  hundred  soldiers, 
in  a  house  in  the  village  of  Boujad,  about  four  miles  from  Smyrna. 
The  soldiers  were  afraid  to  enter  the  house,  in  which  they  had  barri¬ 
caded  themselves,  and  kept  firing  on  them.  The  robbers  returned 
the  fire,  killed  several  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  afiair  ended  by  two  of 
the  robbers  being  killed,  and  the  rest  escaping.  Their  hatred  of  the 
Turks  increases  as  their  own  wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  Turkish  rule  becomes  more  and  more  corrupt  and 
oppressive.  You  must  not  judge  that  rule  from  what  you  have  seen 
on  the  Bosporus  or  the  Hellespont,  where  there  ore  consuls,  and  a 
European  public.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  mixture  of  anarchy  and 
despotism,  of  timidity,  negligence,  cruelty,  and  rapacity.  The  go¬ 
vernment  does  not  protect,  does  not  assist,  does  nothing  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  allows  no  one  else  to  do  anything.  In  short,  it  is 
a  mere  machine  for  robbery.  It  has  no  moral  force  and  very  little 
physical  force.  In  this  large  town  there  are  not  three  hundred  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiers.  The  insurgents  will  be  assisted  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  islands,  such  as  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Mitylene,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Greek.  They  will  thus  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea.  The  contest  will  drag  on  until  some  European 
Power,  or  Europe  collectively,  interferes,  to  prevent  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  portion  of  the  earth.”  ’  (Pp.  194-6.) 

And  again,  to  borrow  the  language  of  a  Smyrniote  gentle¬ 
man  who  perpetuates  the  illustrious  name  of  Homer : — 

*  “  The  improvement  of  their  institutions  has,  in  more  than  one  way, 
directly  contributed  to  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  Turks.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  position,  with  the  conditions  of 
their  existence.  They  are  a  tribe  of  robbers.  What  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  his  band,  if  Yani  Katergee  or  Simos,  had  issued  a  Hatt-i- 
Humayoon  prohibiting  the  taking  of  ransoms,  or  the  cutting  off  the 
ears  of  those  whose  ransoms  were  not  paid  ?  A  people,  who,  as  Y.  has 
truly  stated,  do  not  produce,  must  perish  if  they  ceased  to  steal.  And 
secondly,  the  increased  security  of  life  and  property  has  enabled  the 
Christians  to  oust  the  Turks  from  many  of  the  employments  which 
were  formerly  open  to  them.  Our  increasing  wealth  produces  a  more 
than  proportionate  expenditure  on  education.  Wherever  there  is  a 
Greek  village,  there  is  a  school.  Small  as  our  numbers  are,  there 
are  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  perhaps  fifty,  educated  Greeks  for  one 
educated  Turk.  Every  post  requiring  knowledge,  diligence,  or  intel¬ 
ligence  is  filled  by  a  Greek.  Whenever  the  Turk  borrows,  the  lender 
is  a  Greek.  Whenever  a  Turk  sells,  the  purchaser  is  a  Greek,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  a  Tmk  borrows  without  having  soon  to  sell.  The 
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prond  Turks  are  thus  becoming  an  inferior  race  in  their  own  country. 
They  appear  still  to  retain  its  administration,  they  are  the  pashas, 
heys,  moollabs  and  cadies,  but  for  the  details  of  their  administration 
they  are  forced  to  trust  to  Greeks  ;  and  those  who  manage  the  details 
of  business,  especially  when  a  Turk  is  the  superior,  are  the  real 
administrators.” 

‘  “  And  how,”  I  asked,  “  is  this  to  end  ?  How  is  the  sick  man  to 
die  ?  ” 

‘  “  It  may  end,”  said  Y.,  “  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  foreign  inter¬ 
ference.  But  it  seems  to  me  certain  that,  if  Europe  does  not  inter¬ 
vene,  the  Christians,  superior  in  wealth,  superior  in  intelligence,  and 
every  day  approaching  nearer  to  equality  in  numbers,  must  at  no 
distant  period  force  the  Turks  to  yield  to  them  superiority  of  power.”  ’ 
(Pp.  213-5.) 

This  contest  between  the  two  great  elements  of  religion  and 
of  race,  which  still  exist  in  everlasting  hostility  in  the  Levant, 
gives  a  dramatic  interest  to  every  page  of  Mr.  Senior’s  journal. 
P.arties  in  the  East  are  not  divided  by  those  artificial  distinctions 
or  conventional  symbols  which  sometimes  separate  them  in  other 
countries.  The  crescent  and  the  cross  mark  an  irreconcilable 
feud  between  all  that  man  venerates  in  faith,  respects  in  law, 
obeys  in  government,  and  cultivates  in  society;  and  at  this 
moment  the  temporary  truce  which  holds  in  suspense  the  falling 
fortunes  of  the  Turks,  and  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Christians, 
has  not  abated  in  any  degree  that  mutual  hatred  which  springs 
from  ages  of  intolerable  tyranny  and  the  energy  of  restored 
freedom. 

The  strength  of  Greek  nationality  is  an  element  in  the  ques¬ 
tion —  we  will  venture  to  say  the  dominant  element  in  the 
question — which  has  been  of  late  years  too  little  considered  in 
this  country.  The  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  their  church  is  not  so  much  with  them  a  question  of 
tenets  or  observances,  as  an  adherence  to  that  faith  which  has 
still  kept  them  a  nation,  under  endless  division  and  a  Moham¬ 
medan  yoke.  Even  the  miserable  and  corrupt  government  of 
Athens,  which  Mr.  Senior  has  judged  with  the  severity  it 
deserves,  and  which  gives  so  false  and  inadequate  an  impression 
of  the  true  importance  of  the  Greek  people,  has  rendered  one 
service  by  vigorously  promoting  education,  in  so  much,  that  out 
of  a  population  of  1,100,000,  58,000  attend  the  schools.  In 
like  manner  the  Greek  press,  which  is  conducted  with  as  much 
ability  as  can  be  found  in  the  journals  of  any  continental  country, 
is  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  newspapers  of  Athens  are  the  con¬ 
necting  link  which  unites  the  Greeks  still  living  under  the 
Turkish  government,  and  the  Greeks  who  are  scattered  in  mer- 
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cantile  undertakings  all  over  the  world,  in  one  common  national 
feeling.  At  this  very  moment  we  receive  the  prospectus  of  a 
journal  which  is  about  to  appear  in  Brussels  in  the  Greek  and 
French  languages,  to  be  entitled  *  L’Orient,’  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  common  interests  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  better  known  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Xor  can  we  doubt  that  whenever  the  day  of  independence  dawns, 
and  a  fresh  effort  is  made  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Greek 
State,  the  wealth  and  the  experience  of  free  institutions  which 
the  Greeks  have  acquired  in  England  and  in  other  countries, 
will  powerfully  contribute  to  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  persons,  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  whom  Mr.  Senior 
saw  in  Athens,  assured  him  that,  *  there  was  no  cohesion  among 
‘  the  people,  and  that  no  motive  will  urge  them  to  any  combined 
‘  effort.’  But  this  statement  is  entirely  at  variance  with  facts. 
The  Greeks  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  association ; 
they  owe  their  mercantile  power  and  success  entirely  to  mutual 
support ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will,  when 
the  occasion  presents  itself,  show  as  much  ability  in  the  arts  of 
government  as  they  have  already  shown,  since  their  partial 
emancipation,  in  the  arts  of  trade.  One  of  Mr.  Senior’s  Greek 
friends,  to  whom  he  had  remarked  that,  after  all,  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  even  now  as  miserable  and  uncivi¬ 
lised  as  anything  in  Turkey,  replied,  with  great  truth :  — 

‘  “  Greece  and  Turkey,”  he  answered,  “  are  now,  perhaps,  on  about 
the  same  level ;  but  Greece  is  going  uphill,  and  Turkey  is  going  down¬ 
hill.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  Greece  was  a  desert,  and  Turkey 
was  richer  and  more  populous  than  she  is  now.  At  this  instant,  per¬ 
haps,  they  are  on  a  par ;  but  ten  years  hence  Greece  will  be  much 
richer  tlian  she  is  now,  and  Turkey  much  poorer.”  ’  (P.  285.) 

But  in  fact,  considering  what  the  point  of  departure  was 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  wonder  that  the  condition  of  con¬ 
tinental  Greece  is  as  good  as  it  is.  Attica  and  the  Morea  had 
been  ravaged  for  six  years  with  unparalleled  barbarity.  The 
deliberate  plan  of  Ibrahim  was  to  exterminate  the  population 
and  make  the  country  a  desert.  All  native  power  and  influence 
had  been  systematically  annihilated  by  the  Turks;  and  the 
degradation  of  the  Rayahs  was  complete.  Misgovemment,  law¬ 
lessness,  and  want  of  capital  have  no  doubt  greatly  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  country.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  only 
mode  of  rewarding  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  was  to  grant 
them  lands  which  they  had  no  means  of  cultivating,  and  which 
no  one  would  buy  of  them.  But  in  spite  of  these  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  population  has  increased  by  one  third,  the  culti¬ 
vation  still  more ;  and  the  Greek  mercantile  marine  now  consists 
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of  5000  vessels,  which  have  almost  driven  every  other  flag  from 
the  trade  of  the  Levant.  The  extraordinary  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Greeks,  since  they  have  partially  recovered 
their  independence,  is  the  furest  test  of  their  capacity,  enterprise, 
and  intelligence.  They  have  not  confined  their  operations  to  a 
few  ventures  in  the  figs  of  Smyrna,  but  they  have  pitted  their 
credit  and  their  mercantile  flag  against  the  most  powerful  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  w'orld  in  Marseilles,  in  London,  and  in 
New  York ;  and  they  have  not  been  defeated.  No  doubt  the 
traveller  who  looks,  as  Ikir.  Senior  did,  at  the  wretched  Albanian 
peasantry  who  scratch  the  plain  of  Eleusis  where  Triptolemus 
first  received  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  or  who  has  to  travel  by  rude  tracks 
often  infested  by  banditti,  may  reasonably  complain  of  the  state  of 
Greece,  and  produce,  as  M.  About  and  other  writers  have  done, 
a  sufiBciently  repulsive  picture.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
this  inference  is  not  a  just  and  correct  one ;  these  facts  merely 
prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Greece  cannot  flourish  in  the  absurd 
and  anomalous  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
protecting  Powers. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  blunders  made 
on  that  occasion  was  the  severance  of  continental  Greece  from 
almost  all  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Greek  race.  Yet  several 
islands,  like  Samos,  had  displayed  heroic  courage  in  the  war ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  while  the  mainland  had  chiefly 
contributed  Albanian  highlanders,  or  klephts,  to  the  contest, 
the  Greek  families  of  the  islands  had  really  secured  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  their  country.  The  condition  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  was,  and  in  some  respects  still  is,  by  no  means  dis¬ 
similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  *  fustanelle  ’  may  be  said  to  play  in  their 
social  history  very  nearly  the  part  which  the  kilt  has  played  in 
our  own.  The  thrift,  the  industry,  the  intelligent  enterprise 
which  have  made  Scotland  what  she  is,  lie,  as  every  one  knows, 
south  of  the  Highland  line ;  and  so  in  Greece,  they  are  to  be 
found  among  the  isles,  though  they  be  altogether  wanting 
among  the  IMainote  hills.  The  same  consideration  has  affected 
the  ix»litical  condition  of  the  state.  A  Court  with  an  extrava¬ 
gant  civil  list  has  not  found  it  difficult  to  bribe,  to  cajole,  or  to 
intimidate  almost  every  man  of  ambition  and  vanity  in  a  poor 
and  thinly  peopled  country.  But  if  the  more  important  of  the 
Greek  islands  had  formed  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  Avould 
have  speedily  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  thus 
would  have  produced  men  capable  of  playing  a  much  more  in¬ 
dependent  part  in  public  affairs.  Even  now.  Hydra  and  Syra, 
small  as  they  are,  have  already  risen  in  importance  with  far 
greater  rapidity  than  any  portion  of  the  adjacent  continent. 
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Mr.  Senior,  during  his  stay  at  Athens,  which  followed  his 
visit  to  Constantinople,  availed  himself  of  the  conversations  of 
Greeks  and  resident  Englbhmen  to  lay  bare  the  abuses  of  King 
Otho’s  administration,  and  the  ingenious  perversion  by  which 
the  forms  of  constitutional  government  have  been  employed  to 
establish  the  preponderance  of  the  Court.  He  comments  with 
severity  on  the  absence  of  roads,  and  with  still  greater  justice 
on  the  atrocious  cases  of  brigandage  which  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred.  Indeed,  one  considerable  source  of  the  dislike 
of  the  Greek  nation,  which  is  strongly  expressed  by  recent  tra¬ 
vellers,  may  be  traced  to  the  stories  of  hardihood  and  ferocity 
of  the  Greek  banditti,  which  are  current  all  over  the  East. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  Greece ;  but 
as  piracy  has  disappear^  with  the  steady  progress  of  lawful 
maritime  trade,  we  have  no  doubt  that  brigandage  will  cease 
with  the  gradual  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  arts  of  social 
life.  Mr.  Senior  himself  saw  in  the  Troad  a  celebrated  bandit 
who  turned  policeman  at  the  exhortation  of  the  British  Consul, 
though  sorely  tempted  to  run  off  again  to  the  hills ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  exciting  than  his  narrative  of  Dr.  M'Crith’s 
abduction  from  Bournabat,  near  Smyrna,  by  Simos,  another 
noted  robber,  who  claimed  and  obtained  a  ransom  of  5002.  apiece 
for  his  prisoners.  But  even  the  crimes  of  these  outlaws  denote 
a  degree  of  enterprise,  ability,  and  hardihood  which  might  be 
turned  to  good  purposes,  and  which  give  them  a  sort  of  Robin 
Hood  popularity  among  their  countrymen.  The  following  con¬ 
versation  took  place  at  Smyrna :  — 

‘  “  All  your  great  robbers,”  I  said,  “  seem  to  have  been  Greeks.” 

*  “  Greeks  only,”  said  Mr.  Hanson,  “  have  talent  and  combination 
enough  for  the  arduous  post  of  a  robber  chief;  and  Greeks  only  would 
have  enjoyed  the  degree  of  sympathy  and  assistance  which  these  men 
received  from  their  fellow-countrymen.  Katcrgee  and  Simos  were 
not  execrated  by  the  Greeks  as  they  were  by  the  Europeans.  The 
Greeks  recollected  that  it  was  by  the  klephtse  that  the  insurrection 
in  Greece  began.  That  it  was  the  klephtse  who  were  the  nuclei  of 
the  guerilla  bands  who  harassed,  and  at  last  destroyed,  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan.  All  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna  delighted  in  Simos’  victory 
over  the  Turks.” 

‘  “  What  do  yod  suppose,”  I  said,  “  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
objects  of  Katergee  and  Simos?  They  scarcely  intended  to  be  robbers 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  prepared  for  their 
lives  being  very  short.” 

‘  “  Probably,”  he  answered,  “  they  hoped  to  make  a  purse  out  of  a 
few  great  ransoms,  and  to  fly  to  Greece  to  live  there  in  dignified 
repose.  Perhaps  they  hoped  to  become  chiefs  in  the  insurrection  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  were  both  men  of  some  education.  Katergee 
was  a  courier ;  he  performed  for  us  all  the  duties  which  the  post  per- 
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forms  in  civilised  countries  ;  be  carried  messages,  parcels,  and  money, 
and  had  a  small  capital  in  horses  and  their  accoutrements ;  be  was 
thought  remarkably  trustworthy ;  he  was  ill-treated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  took  to  the  road  partly  from  want,  and  partly  in 
revenge.”  ’  (P.  203,  204.) 

But  even  this  sorry  plea  will  not  serve  to  palliate  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece, — often  by  the  wretches 
whom  the  criminal  connivance  of  the  court  has  liberated  from 
prison  to  serve  its  own  political  ends. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  these 
outrages,  and  by  the  petty  artifices  of  the  king’s  government, 
is  extremely  unfavourable,  it  is  not  disputed  by  any  of  Mr. 
Senior’s  acquaintances  that  the  Greek  element  is  growing  in 
wealth,  power,  and  intelligence  throughout  the  East,  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  Turkish  element  is  losing  those  qualities  which 
once  constituted  its  power.  We  would  fain  hope  that  the 
defects  of  the  Greeks  are  those  of  a  renovated  people,  gradually 
awakening  from  slavery  and  degradation  to  freedom  and  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  responsibility  ;  we  are  certain  that  the 
defects  of  the  Turks  are  those  of  a  people  and  a  creed  outworn, 
and  that  they  are  sinking  back  into  the  barbarism  from  which 
the  military  virtues  they  have  now  lost,  did  at  one  time  raise 
them.  Seldom  has  a  more  interesting  and  animated  picture 
been  drawn  of  two  great  bodies  of  men  contending  for  the 
future  control  of  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe,  than 
that  which  Mr.  Senior  presents  to  us  in  these  conversations. 
The  course  of  events  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  impatience  of 
political  theorists,  and  the  slow  evolution  of  what  is  termed  the 
Eastern  question  has  already  often  deceived,  and  will  again 
deceive,  those  who  have  anticipated  a  speedy  and  decisive  catas¬ 
trophe.  We  believe  rather  that  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  will  be  regulated  by  the  gradual  and  constant  operation  of 
the  causes  which  this  book  discloses,  than  by  the  ci'ash  of  any 
sudden  revolution  ;  but  it  is  the  more  important  to  bear  those 
causes  faithfully  in  mind,  when  we  witness  the  events  to  which 
they  must  give  rise ;  and  no  traveller  has  done  more  than  jSIr. 
Senior  to  present  us  with  an  exact  and  unbiassed  estimate  of 
the  present  state  of  the  East,  in  the  very  words  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities. 
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Aut.  X. — 1.  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the 
State  of  the  Handloom  IVeavers.  Presented  to  Parliament, 
1841. 

2.  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Queen  versus  Geo.  Duffield,  T/tos. 
IVoodnorth,  and  John  Gaunt,  tried  at  the  Stafford  Summer 
Assizes,  July,  1851,  before  Mr.  Justice  Erie  and  a  Special 
Jury. 

3.  Rules  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Millicrights,  Smiths,  and  Pattern-makers.  Established  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  1851;  Rules  revised  June  1.  1857. 

4.  Rules  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  ^c.,  as  Amended 
June,  1857. 

^NE  and  twenty  years  ago  the  subject  of  Trades’  Unions 
and  Strikes  was  treated  in  this  Review*,  in  a  way  which 
excited  horror  and  dismay  in  other  countries  besides  our  own. 
Yet  the  article  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  commentary 
on  the  facts  made  known  by  a  trial  of  five  cotton- spinners. 
These  men  were  charged  with  illegal  conspiracy  and  murder ; 
and  the  evidence  against  them  disclosed  enough  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  proceedings  of  Trades’  Unions  to  create  and  to 
justify  the  alarm  which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  country. 
Those  prosecutions  did  indeed  bring  to  light  an  array  of  facts 
which  might  well  make  men  wonder  whether  they  were  living 
amidst  the  foremost  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and 
we  look  back  now  with  astonishment  at  the  fearful  deti^s  of 
cruelty,  the  vitriol-throwing,  shooting,  burning  and  beating, 
which  came  out  in  the  Courts  and  through  the  press,  whenever 
the  operations  of  Trades’  U nions  were  examined.  In  returning  to 
the  subject  now,  wc  have  to  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from 
tliat  of  our  predecessor.  Our  story  to-day  is  not  one  of  torture 
and  murder.  That  phase  of  the  struggle  between  employers 
and  employed  seems  to  be  over.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
managers  of  Trades’  Unions  believed  that  their  power  depended 
mainly  on  the  fearfulness  to  flesh  and  blood  of  the  penalties 
they  could  inflict  on  the  disobedient.  They  believed  that  some 
counterpoise  was  necessary  to  the  power  which  the  possession  of 
capital  gave  to  the  masters  ;  and  that  superior  intimidation  was 
that  counterpoise.  The  masters  were  only  held  together  by  the 
weak  bond  of  public  opinion  when  their  own  interests  began  to 
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compete;  but, as  against  tbe  men,  their  superior  financial  resources 
gave  them  certain  victory  in  disputes  about  wages,  unless  some 
stringent  sanction  could  be  found  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
decrees  of  the  managers  of  Unions.  Torture  and  murder  were 
the  sanctions  in  use  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  for  some 
subsequent  ^ears.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  object 
could  be  gained  by  means  less  revolting  to  public  opinion,  less 
dangerous  to  the  Unionists,  less  conspicuous  and  openly  dis¬ 
creditable  to  the  cause  of  the  labourers.  The  principle  could 
not  be  altogether  surrendered.  There  must  still  be  intimidation ; 
but  the  mode  of  operation  might  be  changed.  Instead  of 
burning  out  a  man’s  eyes,  or  breaking  his  bones,  or  shooting 
him  in  the  back,  it  might  be  safer,  and  answer  as  well,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  bread,  and  subject  him  to  excommunication 
among  his  fellows.  Such  is  the  modern  phase  of  this  kind  of 
action.  It  is  all  the  more  formidable  and  mischievous,  because 
its  language  is  specious,  and  its  deeds,  though  in  effect  suffi¬ 
ciently  cruel,  are  not  deeds  revolting  to  humanity  and  obnoxious 
to  condign  punishment.  The  organisation  has  spread  very 
widely ;  it  has  become  more  intricate,  more  stringent,  more  secret, 
in  every  way  more  important  as  a  feature  of  English  life,  wliile 
we  have  been  fancying  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  much 
moderated  since  the  trials  of  1838,  and  that  it  would  die  out 
as  men  grew  wiser.  Now  and  then  some  great  disclosure  takes 
place,  like  that  which  has  just  been  occasioned  by  the  strike  in 
the  London  Building  Trades ;  but  the  public  are  apt  to  forget 
the  circumstances,  when  the  matter  is  settled  for  the  moment ; 
and  when  the  next  turn-out  comes,  we  wonder,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  that  intelligent  workmen  can  enter  into  so  hopeless  a 
struggle,  and  suppose  that  they  will  be  taught  the  true  doctrine 
by  bitter  experience,  sooner  or  later. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  speak  of  the  old  methods  of  intimida¬ 
tion,  neither  are  we  going  to  preach  political  economy.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  large  numbers,  we  might  almost  say  whole 
classes,  of  our  working  men  understand  the  truth,  that  strikes  are 
fatal  to  their  interests.  The  dreary  seven  years  ending  with  1 843, 
proved  that  the  Lancashire  operatives  had  learned  much  wisdom 
in  the  course  of  a  generation.  Their  patience  under  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  those  years,  and  their  general  good  understanding  with 
their  employers,  showed  that  they  were  aware  of  the  real  causes 
of  their  suffering ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  not  to  blame  the  mill- 
owners  for  withholding  the  work  and  wages  which  they  had  not 
to  give.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  not  men  in  every 
branch  of  industry,  who  sec  the  folly  of  strikes,  as  thoroughly 
as  it  was  seen  by  O’Connell  and  Joseph  Hume :  yet  the  organisa- 
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tion  of  Trades’  Unions  continues  to  extend,  and  their  control  is 
as  stringent  as  ever.  Our  business  therefore  b,  not  to  prove  over 
again  what  most  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  all  our 
readers,  are  convinced  of ;  but  to  look  into  these  organisations, 
and  learn,  if  we  can,  what  they  are,  how  far  they  extend,  whether 
they  are  c.''’upatible  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  socbl 
life ;  and,  if  not,  what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  them. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  society  and  government 
in  Great  Britain  is  perfect  openness  and  publicity  in  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  its  legislation,  and  its  executive  action.  We  have  no 
punishments  without  trial ;  no  hole-and-corner  prosecutions ; 
no  mysterious  executive,  veiled  or  invbible ;  no  punishable 
offences  unknown  to  the  law;  no  subjugation  to  a  nameless 
authority  which  interferes  with  a  man’s  private  concerns.  Such 
is  the  general  belief.  There  are  the  Freemasons,  to  be  sure. 
The  Americans  will  not  tolerate  even  those  harmless,  kind- 
hearted  people  who  relish  the  amusement  and  the  vanity  of 
keeping  up  a  traditional  mystery,  which  has  no  perceptible 
social  effect.  The  Americans  will  not  permit  any  extra-judicial 
oaths,  because  they  are  considered  incompatible  with  the 
genuine  republican  principle.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
be  so  strict ;  and  we  allow  the  Freemasons  their  ostentatiously 
secret  amusements,  while  reprobating  states  of  society  whirii 
admit  of  secret  laws  and  arbitrary  rule,  unprovided  for  by  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  adverse  to  the  theory  of  its 
government  We  have  been  accustomed  to  exult  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  society  in  our  own  empire,  which  allows,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  of  the  free  operation  of  the  great  natural  laws  of  human 
association;  and  when  we  hear  of  continental  nations,  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Volga,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Channel,  being  honeycombed  with  secret  societies,  we  are  wont 
to  rejoice  that  with  us  everything  is  open  and  aboveboard,  and 
that  the  soil  is  sound  under  our  feet  When  we  hear  of  spies, 
and  enforced  dumbness,  and  surveillance,  and  distrust  of  neigh¬ 
bours  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  we  try  to  conceive  what 
life  can  be  under  such  thraldom,  and  we  declare  that  EngUsh- 
men  could  not  exUt  in  an  atmosphere  of  constraint  and  sus¬ 
picion.  Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  in  Great  Britain  too  there 
is  an  imperium  in  imperio  as  oppressive  to  those  whom  it  com¬ 
prehends  as  any  secret  society  on  the  Continent,  enforcing  mys¬ 
terious  laws  and  arbitrary  obligations  by  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
authorities,  in  defiance  of  the  great  natural  laws  of  human 
society  ?  Recent  events  may  have  prepared  our  readers  to  take 
some  interest  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  fact  is  so  or  not. 
When  they  have  learned  as  much  as  can  be  known  of  the 
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Trades’  Unions  in  England,  they  may  judge  for  themselves  ] 
Trhether  any  existing  government  in  Europe,  from  Constanti-  | 
nople  to  St  Petersbui^  or  Paris,  would  venture  to  exercise  so 
stringent  a  rule  over  its  subjects  as  a  large  proportion  of  our  work-  ] 

log  men  submit  to  from  other  men  of  their  own  order.  Under 
the  system  of  irresponsible  government  which  strives  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  labour  market  to  its  dominion,  the  characteristic  free¬ 
dom  of  the  English  citizen  is  lost.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  are  unable  to  say  that  each  man’s  house  is 
his  castle ;  that  his  labour  and  its  rewards  are  bis  own  property ; 
and  that  *  live  and  let  live  ’  is  the  rule  of  the  society  in 
which  he  dwells.  Whether  it  is  better  to  be  an  English  work¬ 
man  or  a  continental  artisan,  under  the  restrictions  of  guilds  in 
one  country,  a  protective  system  in  another,  and  political  es¬ 
pionage  in  a  third,  may  be  found  to  depend  on  whether  the 
Englishman  has  the  spirit  and  prudence  to  maintain  his  position 
outside  of  that  organisation  which  undertakes,  not  the  ^minis¬ 
tration  of  any  beneficial  method  of  assurance  against  the 
accidents  of  life,  but  the  regulation  of  the  labour  market.  The 
independent  working  man,  who  chooses  to  conduct  his  own 
labour-bargains,  may  be  more  like  a  freeman  than  most  of  his 
order  in  Germany,  Sweden,  or  France;  but  even  he,  —  happy 
as  he  is  in  comparison  with  the  *  Society-man  ’  next  door, — 
b  not  so  free  as  he  ought  to  be  under  the  laws  and  recognised 
usages  of  hb  country.  The  oppression  which  overwhelms  the 
Society-man  next  door  reaches  him  in  the  form  of  obstruction 
and  intimidation ;  and  thus  the  evil  is  a  public  and  social  one, 
not  dependent  on  the  individual  choice  of  the  citizens ;  it  there¬ 
fore  demands  earnest  attention  from  all  ranks  of  Britbh  society, 
whether  it  may  appear  to  afiPect  them  or  not. 

In  proposing  to  learn  as  much  as  can  be  known  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  government  of  labour  in  England,  we  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  learning  anything,  and  the  present  impossibility 
of  ascertmning  much.  The  managers  of  Trades’  Unions  dis¬ 
countenance  records.  Their  most  stringent  laws  are  unwritten ; 
their  most  significant  usages  are  unrecorded ;  their  committees 
cannot  be  fixed  with  responsibility ;  their  threats  are  not  ex¬ 
pressed  but  understood ;  their  punishments  are  inflicted  by  in¬ 
visible  hands.  It  is  only  by  an  occasional  glance  that  an  insight 
can  be  gained  into  that  dim  parliament  and  palace  of  democratic 
tyranny  on  which  the  eyes  of  Italian,  French,  and  German 
constitutionalbts  are  at  this  moment  fixed  with  deep  anxiety.  [ 
In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  in  Italy  this  autumn,  the  liberal  I 
leaders  have  watched  the  strike  in  the  London  Building  Trades,  j 
saying  that  if  the  ignorant  selfishness  of  the  workmen  should 
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prevail  in  the  stru^le,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  would  be 
disgraced  in  Engknd,  and  the  brightest  beacon  of  liberty  in 
Europe  would  go  out  in  smoke.  Any  victory  over  the  em¬ 
ployers  on  a  large  scale,  on  no  better  grounds  than  those  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  builders’  strike,  would  show  that  the  competitive 
system,  so  conducted,  involves  all  the  worst  evils  of  the  Social¬ 
ism  so  much  dreaded  on  the  Continent,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  the  benefits  which  unquestionably  attend  a  rational  co¬ 
operation.  The  Trades’  Unions,  as  far  as  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  labour,  at  present 
unite  all  the  chief  evils  of  the  antagonistic  systems ;  and  their 
operation  is  fatal  accordingly  to  the  political  and  social  interests 
of  all  within  their  sphere. 

Their  aim  and  object  is,  in  every  case  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  investigate,  to  stint  the  action  of  superior  physical 
strength,  moral  industry,  or  intelligent  skill ;  to  depress  the 
best  workman  in  order  to  protect  the  inferior  workman  from 
competition ;  to  create  barriers  which  no  Society-man  can  sur¬ 
mount,  and  which  few  non-Society-men  dare  to  assail ;  and,  in 
short,  to  apply  all  the  fallacies  of  the  Protective  system  to  labour. 
Such  a  system  injures  first  the  individual,  whom  it  robs  of  a 
free  market  for  his  labour ;  secondly,  the  class  of  manufactures 
to  which  he  belongs  by  increasing  the  cost  and  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  the  workmen ;  and  lastly  the  nation  at  large  by 
curtailing  the  productive  power,  and  consequently  the  wealth,  of 
the  community. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  accessible  in  so  obscure  a 
case,  the  Tides’  Unions  in  the  kingdom  are  not  fewer  than  two 
thousand,  containing  about  600,000  members,  and  commanding 
a  fund  of  300,0002.,  destined  chiefly  for  the  support  of  strikes. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  each  member  to  have  three  persons  depend¬ 
ent  on  him  (which  is  a  low  average ),  it  would  appear  that  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  working  class  of  our  population 
are  governed  in  their  most  important  affairs,  —  their  industry 
and  its  recompense,  their  social  relations  and  [)ersonal  fortunes, — 
by  laws  and  authorities  not  recognised  by  the  rest  of  society, 
and  not  subject  to  public  discussion  or  le^  controL  It  must 
be  consider^,  also,  that  the  two  miUions  and  a  half  consti¬ 
tute  only  a  portion  of  the  multitude  whose  fortunes  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Trades’  Union  organisation.  The  Unions  are 
antagonistic,  not  so  much  to  the  employers  of  labour  as  to 
the  labourers  outside  the  body.  The  opposition  to  the  masters 
is  always  put  forward  as  the  object  of  such  Unions ;  and  their 
most  conspicuous  action  is  in  that  direction ;  but  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  control  the  labour  market ;  to  keep  up  a  monopoly  in 
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each  trade,  and  drive  off  Into  other  employments  all  the  work¬ 
men  who  will  not  enter  the  combination.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  multitude  outside  the  pale  are  the  poorest  of  their 
class ;  for,  if  the  members  are  heavily  taxed,  the  non-members 
are  obstructed  in  obtaining  employment.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  driven  into  trades  which  the  Unions  do  not  reach. 
These  are  originally  the  worse  paid  trades,  or  they  would  soon 
have  Unions.  The  enforeed  increase  of  numbers  still  further 
depresses  wages,  to  the  injury  of  the  class  before  engaged  in 
those  occupations ;  and  thus  a  third  division  of  our  labouring 
population  is  victimized.  All  these  things  being  considered,  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain  all  feel,  in  one  w'ay  or  another,  the  influence  of  the 
Trades’  Unions  which  profess  to  include  600,000  members. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Review*,  may  be  found  some 
particulars  of  the  machinery  of  Trades’  Union  government; 
its  central  committee  in  London ;  its  district  committees,  and 
gradation  of  oflBcers;  its  meetings  of  representatives,  for  the 
enactment  or  reform  of  laws ;  and  its  expenditure,  for  purposes 
of  show  as  well  as  real  business.  It  must  suffiee  here  to  say 
that,  within  the  United  Trades,  every  manufactory  has  its  secre¬ 
tary,  who  reports  to  the  district  secretary,  who,  in  his  turn, 
communicates  with  the  central  committee,  unless  there  is  still 
another  department  to  be  passed  through.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
originators  of  the  National  Association  of  United  Trades,  sitting 
in  London,  declared  that  if  they  could  obtain  the  adherence  of 
100,000  workmen,  out  of  the  six  millions  at  which  they  esti- 
naated  the  class,  they  would  have,  by  a  subscription  of  one 
penny  per  week,  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  20,000/.,  by 
which  a  suflScient  power  would  be  obtained  to  coerce  any  un¬ 
combined  masters.  This  would  be  a  good  beginning  ;  and  from 
it  the  Association  would  be  continually  advancing  towards  the 
annual  revenue  of  1,300,000/.,  which  would  accrue  from  the 
penny  subscriptions  of  the  whole  six  millions.  Though  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  confusion  here,  from  the  100,000  being 
representatives  of  households,  while  the  six  millions  include  the 
entire  households,  the  proposal  is  sufficiently  striking.  It  moved 
Lord  Campbell  to  say,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, — 

‘  I  must  confess  I  look  with  some  alarm  upon  this  General  Asso¬ 
ciation  sitting  in  London,  dictating  to  masters  what  they  shall  pay 
their  men,  and  levying  contributions  for  the  support  of  such  -Society 
all  over  the  kingdom,  that  might  raise  a  fund  as  large  as  the  revenue 
of  some  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe.’ 


•  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  lix.  p.  349. 
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The  first  clear  insight  into  the  action  of  this  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  obtained  by  the  public  was  through  the  trial 
of  nine  men  for  conspiracy  at  Wolverhampton,  in  18M  ;  and  the 
evidence  is  so  clear  and  ample,  and  so  little  likely  to  have  fallen 
in  the  way  of  our  readers,  that  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than 
"ive  an  outline  of  the  story  as  it  came  out  at  the  Stafford 
Summer  Assizes  of  1851. 

Messrs.  Perry,  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  had  been  many 
years  established  as  tinplate- workers  and  japanners  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  A  tinplate-worker  is  a  manufacturer  of  all  articles 
made  by  cutting,  stamping,  soldering,  or  bending  tin  plates; 
that  is,  of  teapots,  teakettles,  candlesticks,  baths  of  all  sorts, 
bread-tins,  coffee-ums,  canisters,  cash-boxes,  jelly-moulds,  patty¬ 
pans,  nutmeg-graters,  spice-boxes,  paste-cutters,  and  the  like. 
The  business  of  japanning  was  united  with  the  tinplate-working 
at  Messrs.  Perry’s  manufactory,  and  was  dependent  upon  it,  as 
any  delay  in  supplying  the  tin  articles  kept  the  japanners  idle. 
About  a  hundred  men  were  employed  in  each  division  of  the 
work ;  and  the  men  were  earning,  according  to  their  diligence, 
and  ability,  from  20«.  to  60s.  per  week.  In  1842  a  book  of 
prices,  or  list  of  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  tinplate-workers  of  the  town 
(about  six  firms);  but  the  list  could  not  be  long  adhered  to 
because  machinery  was  from  time  to  time  introduced,  by  which 
manual  labour  was  saved  in  regard  to  particular  processes ;  as 
when  the  moulding  round  the  rim  of  footbaths  was  tiirned  by  a 
machine,  instead  of  by  hand ;  and  when  various  pieces,  now  one 
and  now  another,  were  found  to  admit  of  being  cut  out  by  a 
stamper  moved  by  steam.  On  the  whole,  the  result  was  that  a 
workman  could  earn  more  than  before ;  but  the  pay  per  article 
was  necessarily  changed  when  portions  were  supplied  ready  to 
his  hand.  Thus  the  list  fell  into  disuse,  and  each  firm  pjud  its 
own  men  by  its  own  contracts  with  them.  Messrs.  Perry  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  paying  about  ten  per  cent,  higher  wages 
than  the  average  of  their  trade  in  Wolverhampton,  taking  the 
articles  all  round,  at  the  time  of  the  interference  of  the  National 
Association  between  them  and  their  workmen.  As  far  as  they 
knew,  all  was  going  on  well.  Their  manufacture  was  not  a 
fluctuating  one,  but  steadily  prosperous.  Their  books  were  full 
of  orders ;  their  men  were  well  paid  and  satisfied ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  conceivable  reason  why  anybody  should  be 
troubled  about  the  affairs  of  the  manufactory,  or  of  the  trade  in 
any  part  of  the  town ;  for  there  were  no  disputes  among  the 
various  firms.  But,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1850,  the  Messrs. 
Perry  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
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dation  of  United  Trades  in  London,  informing  them  that  they 
would  be  visited  on  the  8th  of  the  month  by  a  deputation  from 
bead-quarters,  together  with  delegates  from  the  town  itself,  to 
discuss  a  book  of  prices  to  be  left  at  the  office,  in  the  hope  of 
arranging  matters  satisfactorily  between  the  Messrs.  Perry  and 
their  workmen. 

It  was  too  plun  what  this  meant.  It  was  a  busy  season  ;  the 
order-books  were  full ;  and  the  firm  would  yield  a  good  deal  to 
get  their  contracts  fulfilled.  The  head  of  the  firm  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  He  invited  his  best  men  to  enter  into 
written  contracts  with  him ;  and  they,  being  well  satisfied,  did 
80,  agreeing  for  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  and  to  give  six 
months’  notice  when  disposed  to  terminate  the  agreement,  Mr. 
Perry  guaranteeing  their  wages  and  one  month’s  notice.  Mean¬ 
time,  one  man,  named  Preston,  was  observed  to  neglect  his 
work,  and  pass  from  bench  to  bench  to  hold  whispered  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  workmen  ;  and,  as  he  was  probably  a  mischief- 
maker,  and  certmnly  an  unprofitable  servant,  he  was  dismissed. 
On  the  8tb,  three  personages  from  the  London  Association 
called,  and  inquired  why  Preston  was  dismissed ;  to  which  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Perry  declined  all  reply.  His  visitors  then  declared 
their  call  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  disputes  between 
him  and  his  men,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  strike. 
They  were  informed  that  there  were  no  disputes  to  settle. 
Nevertheless  they  tendered  a  book  of  prices  for  his  assent ;  and 
he,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  get  his  contracts  fulfilled,  said  he 
would  take  them  into  consideration.  One  of  the  visitors  declared 
himself  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  informed 
the  Messrs.  Perry  that  the  Society  could  bring  any  amount  of 
coercion  down  upon  any  single  firm  that  might  be  necessary ; 
that  the  affairs  of  the  tinplate-workers  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Association ;  and  that  if  the  Messrs.  Perry  did  not  agree  to 
terms,  every  workman  they  had  should  be  drawn  offi  He  also 
intimated  t^t  Preston  was  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  under 
its  protection. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  letter  and  the  final  rupture, 
Messrs.  Perry  increased  their  stock  to  the  utmost,  and  entered 
into  nearly  sixty  contracts  witli  their  best  men ;  and  then,  after 
various  meetings  with  the  London  meddlers,  declared  that  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  a  rate  of  wages  (called 
prices)  at  the  dictation  of  anybody,  far  or  near.  The  delegates 
said  they  were  sorry;  and  that  now  *  things  must  take  their 
*  course.’  The  troubles  of  the  firm  immediately  began.  They 
could  not  quit  their  own  premises  without  seeing  strangers  peep¬ 
ing  from  behind  comers,  or  waiting  before  the  gates.  Boys 
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slipped  in  with  messages  to  the  men.  The  men  began  to  disappear ; 
and  boys  came  for  their  bundles,  or  coat  or  tool&  In  the  course 
of  three  months,  upwards  of  sixty  out  of  eighty-five  disappeared, 
forty-five  of  whom  were  men  who  had  bound  themselves  by 
contracts.  While  any  considerable  number  remained  on  the 
premises,  they  were  continually  holding  *  shop  meetings,’  not,  as 
on  rare  occasions  hitherto,  to  settle  any.  point  of  doubt  or  difii- 
culty  about  work,  but  to  discuss  methods  of  compulsion  as  to 
wages.  The  manufacture  went  on  so  badly  that  the  head  of 
the  establishment  declared  his  loss  to  be  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  between  July  and  November.  His  fortunes 
and  those  of  hb  men  here  part  ofi*  for  a  time.  We  will  follow 
his  first. 

He  advertised  for  workmen,  by  placards  in  the  town,  and 
advertisements  in  the  Birmingham  journals.  He  received  ap¬ 
plications  in  abundance,  and  was  aware  of  the  presence  in  the 
street  of  numbers  of  workmen  coming  to  engage  themselves ; 
but  they  were  waylaid,  tempted  to  the  public-house,  and  in¬ 
duced  to  go  away.  Several  who  were  actually  hired,  and 
expected  the  next  morning,  were  seen  to  be  thus  turned  back ; 
and  they  never  reappeared.  One  of  the  partners,  finding  little 
to  do  at  home,  went  to  France;  and  he  brought  thence  eight 
Frenchmen,  who  were  all  enticed  away  in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
at  the  cost  of  524,  either  to  a  committee-man,  who  said  he  ptud 
the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  to  the  subscribing  work¬ 
men  of  the  place.  Then  twenty  Germans  were  induced  to 
migrate  to  Wolverhampton ;  and  of  these  sixteen  remained  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  —  of  course  depressing  the  wages  of  the 
townsmen,  or  excluding  them  from  employment.  The  spies 
were  actually  provided  with  *  a  foreigner,’  an  interpreter,  when 
the  Frenchmen  appeared;  and  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival 
several  of  them  were  missing, —  plied  with  drink  in  the  public- 
house  frequented  by  the  agents  of  the  Association.  They  did 
very  little  work,  and  disappeared  without  notice. 

As  men  could  not  be  obtmned,  fifty  apprentices  were  taken 
on,  after  the  tinplate  workmen  were  reduced  to  two ;  but  the 
apprentices  also  ^gan  to  vanish,  almost  immediately.  Some  of 
the  paid  agents  of  the  Association  thought  it  doubtful  policy  to 
cause  the  apprentices  to  abscond — *  they  could  have  done  so 

*  much  more  useful  a  service  by  remaining  I’  In  a  strike  in  the 
leather  trade  they  had  *  carried  on  the  game  by  cutting  up  and 

*  destroying  the  leather;’  and  now  some  of  them  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  *  Before  they  went,  the  tools  were  injured,  and 

*  the  tin  was  cut  to  waste,  and  patterns  were  missing.’  Thus 
were  the  fortunes  of  the  employers  assailed  by  the  National 
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Association  of  United  Trades,  presided  over  by  Thomas  Slingsby 
Duncombe,  Esq.,  M.P.  Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  those  of 
the  men. 

Geoige  Duffield,  one  of  the  nine  men  on  trial  afterwards,  had 
worked  for  one  firm  for  five-and-twenty  years.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  good  workman  and  a  respectable 
man.  He  was  prosperous  up  to  the  spring  of  1850.  He  then 
slackened  in  his  work,  and  soon  quitted  it,  accepting  office  under 
the  London  eommittec  at  4«.  6</.  a  week,  his  function  being  to 
draw  away  the  workmen  from  the  factory,  and  prevent  others 
coming  in.  He  was  one  of  the  watchers  whom  Mr.  Perry  saw 
peeping  round  comers,  and  waylaying  his  workpeople.  The 
evidence  on  the  trial  shows  him  enticing  men  to  the  public-house, 
and  making  them  drunk ;  posting  placards  of  evil  tendency ; 
inveigling  the  Frenchmen  as  they  arrived ;  sending  old  com¬ 
rades  on  fools’  errands  over  half  the  country,  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  way  of  their  employers,  even  escorting  them  on  occasion, 
and  ptaying  them  small  sums  to  live  on ;  and  levying  four  shillings 
a  head  at  the  week’s  end  from  men  whom  he  had  separated  from 
their  work  and  their  wages.  The  inevitable  end  was  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Stafford  Gaol,  where  he  passed  three  months,  after  his 
long  eareer  of  honourable  industry.  Three  different  sets  of 
Mr.  Perry’s  men,  confiding  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  such  agents  as  Duffield  and  his  fellow-culprits, 
related  their  adventures  at  the  trial,  and  show  us  what  turn-outs 
have  to  expect.  These  witnesses  disclosed  an  interminable  amount 
of  low  intrigue,  deceit,  drunkenness,  and  coercion — endless 
drinking,  at  the  cost  of  the  Association,  to  get  iwssession  of 
these  unhappy  men;  nulway  tickets  provided  in  the  same 
manner  to  spirit  them  away,  they  knew  not  where,  in  violation 
of  the  contracts  they  had  signed — threats  of  personal  violence, 
and  in  one  case  of  an  action  for  bigamy,  against  refractory 
victims  —  wives  abandoned  by  their  husbands  —  men  escaping 
from  their  persecutors  in  disguise,  their  only  object  being  to 
continue  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,  and  to  return  to 
their  families.  All  these  circumstances  are  related  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  in  the  evidence  taken  at  Stafford  before  Mr. 
Justice  Erie ;  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote  them  here  in  greater 
detail ;  they  are  dismal  and  revolting  narratives ;  but  we  have 
said  enough  of  them  to  show  the  operation  of  these  Trades’  Unions 
on  the  liberties  of  our  countrymen.  This  evidence  lays  bare 
the  waste,  the  vexatiousness,  the  childish  ignorance  and  levity 
of  the  whole  action  of  the  National  Association;  but  above 
all  its  operation  on  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  And  what 
exhibition  could  be  more  dismal  and  humiliating  ?  Before  the 
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Association  began  to  meddle,  all  went  well ;  trade  was  steadily 
prosperous,  and  employers  and  employed  were  satisfied ;  but  the 
unprovoked  interference  of  strangers  ruined  everything.  An 
entrance  was  made  for  wrong  and  wretchedness  to  enter  in ; 
everybody  was  a  loser,  nobody  a  gainer ;  and  all  England  was 
disgraced  by  the  proof  that  any  of  her  citizens  could  surrender 
their  primary  liberties  in  so  dastardly  a  manner. 

We  will  trace  out  a  few  more  facts  in  this  tin-plate 
manufacture  before  going  on  to  other  trades;  in  order  that 
the  liberties  of  the  working  men,  as  they  are  at  this  day, 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  other  trades,  in  which  the 
exposures  have  not  been  so  public  and  so  flagrant.  There  is 
little  room  for  choice,  however,  among  the  callings  which  admit 
of  interference  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  United  Trades. 
The  only  secure  prosperity  for  the  working  man  is  in  those 
occupations  in  which  combination  is  not  easy  or  practicable. 
In  another  town  there  is  a  tin-plate  goods  manufactory, 
where  the  men  are  all  Union-men,  paying  a  regular  weekly  sub¬ 
scription,  and  living  under  the  orders  of  the  central  authoritj', 
imposed  immediately,  if  necessary,  but  ordinarily  through  the 
medium  of  the  district  society,  and  the  oflficial  appointed  to  each 
particular  manufactory.  The  body  of  rules  in  the  possession  of 
the  subscribers,  and  ready  for  exhibition  to  non-members,  has  a 
very  innocent  appearance,  treating  of  such  excellent  objects  as 
the  relief  of  the  members  in  adversity,  and  their  removal  from  a 
place  where  their  trade  is  unprosperous  to  one  where  labour  is  in 
demand :  but  in  times  of  crisis  it  becomes  plain  that  the  printed 
rules  do  not  exhibit  the  real  constitution  of  the  body.  It  will 
be  more  profitable  to  look  at  the  rules  of  other  trades,  which  are 
drawn  up  with  somewhat  less  reserve.  The  Society  is  believed 
to  be  lich  at  times ;  and  when  those  times  coincide  (as  is 
natural)  with  briskness  of  trade,  a  strike  is  always  apprehended 
by  the  employers.  The  prodigious  orders  which  came  from 
Australia  in  1854,  were  pretty  certmn  to  cause  a  strike,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  work  to  be  got  through  in  a 
certain  time.  Various  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
candlesticks,  teapots,  &c.,  by  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
machinery,  had  long  rendered  useless  the  list  of  prices  which 
once  determined  the  earnings  of  the  men.  Such  a  list  was  not 
wanted ;  for  common  journeymen  were  earning  from  20*.  to 
25s.  a  week,  and  superior  workmen  40s.  These  wages  were 
higher  than  were  then  paid  in  other  chief  seats  of  the  noanufac- 
ture :  but  the  occasion  was  seized  to  insist  on  a  new  list  of 
prices,  based  upon  a  scale,  on  the  average,  ten  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  wages  which  already  exceeded  those  pmd  else- 
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where.  The  employers  could  not,  at  the  moment,  stop  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  point  They  granted  the  demand;  but,  like  the 
Messrs.  Perry,  they  engaged  a  large  number  of  apprentices,  and 
*  articled’  workmen,  who  were  promised  full  employment  for  a 
year,  on  pledging  themselves  to  work  full  time  during  that 
period.  About  a  hundred  men  and  boys  having  been  thus  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  chief  firms  in  other 
towns  obt^ed,  the  employers  gave  notice  to  their  men  that  on 
a  certain  day  they  should  revert  to  the  former  scale  of  pay. 
Of  course  the  men  threatened  a  strike ;  and  of  course  they  were 
unreusted,  further  than  by  a  friendly  warning  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  One  man  refused  to  quit  his  employment  at  the 
dictation  of  his  comrades,  being  satisfied  with  his  30<.  a  week. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  absence  of  the  turn-outs,  he  was 
crossing  the  yard,  when  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  drenched  him, 
just  under  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  apprentices  were 
at  work ;  and  the  next  day  was  worse,  for  brickbats  fell  upon 
him  whichever  way  he  turned.  The  manager  did  his  best  to 
protect  him ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  aggressors. 
On  the  third  day  the  poor  fellow  was  so  cruelly  beaten,  by  three 
fellows  who  waylaid  him  on  his  return  home,  that  he  dared  not 
remain.  He  hid  himself  in  the  country  till  the  strike  was  over, 
as  many  another  industrious  and  sensible  man  has  been  driven 
to  do,  by  losing  his  tools,  or  finding  them  spoiled,  or  having  his 
coat  stolen,  his  hat  crushed,  and  his  work-bench  covered  with 
malicious  inscriptions  in  chalk.  The  turn-outs,  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  five  shillings  a-week  from  their  own  paid  despots,  are 
employed  to  insult  and  injure  the  comrade  who  chooses  to  earn 
six  times  the  amount.  A  few  active  scheming  men  in  each 
place  are  set  to  enlist  the  multitude  of  inferior  workmen,  and 
organise  them  for  nrischief  imder  promises  of  an  equality  of 
wages.  It  is  an  easy  life  for  the  few,  who  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  local  fund,  under  very  lenient  auditors,  with  access 
to  the  central  committee,  and  enjoyment  of  considerable  local 
power  and  consideration.  One  of  these  officiab  presented  him¬ 
self,  when  the  strike  was  over,  sleek  and  r*uddy  among  the 
emaciated  comrades  whom  he  had  led  away.  The  remark  of 
one  of  these  comrades  on  his  good  plight  was,  *  Ah,  it  is  com- 

*  fortable  enough  for  the  committee,  living  at  a  public-house  all 

*  the  time,  as  ^ey  do,  while  we,  and  our  wives  and  children,  are 

*  having  only  five  shillings  a-week.  While  we  are  trying  to  keep 

*  ourselves  ^ive,  they  are  fattening  on  salmon  and  green  peas.* 

That  particular  strike  was  soon  over.  Reason  and  fact  were 
so  strongly  against  the  men  that  they  could  not  sustain  their 
demand.  A  more  recent  contest  resembled  the  Wolverhampton 
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straggle  in  some  particulars.  In  brief,  the  men  proposed  an 
unconscionable  charge  for  making  a  particular  article  which 
could  be  made  in  London  for  little  more  than  half  the  sum. 
Being  reasoned  with,  they  persisted ;  and  eighteen  men  were 
therefore  fetched  from  London.  Eleven  of  the  eighteen  were 
presently  in  public  houses,  treated  by  men  who  had  accosted 
them  in  the  streets.  These  new  friends  made  them  drunk,  put 
them  into  railway  carriages  with  tickets  in  their  hands,  just  as 
a  train  was  starting,  and  hoped  they  were  rid  of  them.  Most 
of  them  returned,  however,  paying  their  own  fare.  The  issue 
in  this  case  was  important,  as  a  successful  encroachment  would 
have  raised  wages  in  Wolverhampton  and  London,  and  de¬ 
pressed  a  branch  of  business  at  present  profitable  all  round. 

At  Birmingham,  a  good  many  ‘  steel  toys  ’  are  made ;  by 
which  we  mean,  not  fancy  scissors  and  penknives,  and  charms 
for  ladies’  girdles,  but  pincers,  sugar-nippers,  tumscrews,  small 
vices,  hammers,  and  other  business-like  articles.  A  manufac¬ 
turer  wished  to  make  files,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  these 
things,  as  his  premises  were  suitable  for  the  purpose.  He 
engaged  some  file-makers  who  applied  to  him  for  work,  and 
kept  a  strict  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  enterprise.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter,  he  found  he  had  sustained  a  small  loss ; 
and  he  called  his  men  into  consultation  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  They  advised  that  certain  parts  of  the  work,  the 
*  edging  ’  and  ‘  brushing,’  should  be  committed  to  boys,  who 
were  quite  equal  to  it.  This' was  done,  and  all  was  going  on 
well,  when  he  one  day  foimd  a  note  slipped  under  his  door, 
threatening  that  his  ‘  shop  ’  would  be  shut  up  the  next  week,  un¬ 
less  he  dismissed  the  boys,  whom  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
trade  to  employ.  He  burned  the  note,  and  took  no  notice ;  but 
was  asked  the  next  day  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  file- 
cutters  were  all  going  to  stop  work  next  week.  He  summoned 
the  file-cutters,  and  asked  them  whether  this  was  true,  and  some 
other  questions.  They  answered  that  they  were  going  to  leave ; 
that  they  had  no  complaint  to  make ;  that  they  were  in  no 
respect  dissatisfied,  but  that  they  were  under  oilers  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  in  ShefiBdd.  But  why  must  they  throw 
up  their  work  at  anybody’s  orders  ?  Wbat  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  if  they  quietly  went  on  as  usual  ?  They  would  simply  be 
ruined  for  life.  If  they  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  working 
side  by  side  with  boys,  when  those  boys  were  engaged  on  men’s 
work  (though  the  boys  were  perfectly  competent  to  do  it),  they 
would  be  marked  for  outlawry,  and  no  man  would  ever  work 
with  them  again.  There  was  no  arguing  against  such  compul- 
rion.  One  man  remained,  and  worked  on  the  premises  till  he 
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died ;  the  rest  left :  and  for  some  time  the  place  was  *  picketed :  * 
that  is,  it  was  watched  by  scouts,  set  to  see  that  no  file-cutters 
entered  the  gate.  By  such  t3rranny,  enforced  by  brutal  acts  of 
burning,  shooting,  and  blowing  up  houses,  the  men  of  ShcfiSield 
(or  those  who  call  themselves  so),  have  acquired  and  lost  great 
things.  They  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  barbarism,  cruelty, 
selfishness  and  folly,  which  places  them  below  the  population  of 
any  other  town  in  England ;  and  they  have  lost  a  large  portion 
of  a  very  fine  trade,  which  might  have  enriched  the  place,  and 
made  the  lowest  joiuueyman  prosperous  in  his  line,  but  which 
has  gone  over  to  America,  where  the  working-men  know  better 
how  to  acquiesce  in  the  great  natural  laws  of  the  industrial 
world. 

In  the  same  ‘  steel- toy  ’  trade  an  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
Birmingham,  which  had  a  more  favourable  result.  A  trade- 
union  was  suggested,  and  agreed  to ;  and  the  men  paid  in  their 
subscriptions  regularly  for  some  time,  till  they  calculated  that  they 
were  strong  enough  in  funds  to  venture  upon  a  strike.  They 
demanded  an  advance  of  wages,  were  refused,  turned  out,  and 
on  the  Saturday  applied  to  the  secretary  for  their  allowance 
from  his  cash-box.  The  box  was  safe  under  his  bed ;  but  it 
was  empty.  The  secretary  declared  the  money  bad  been  stolen ; 
the  men  saw  that  plmnly  enough,  but  had  some  doubts  as 
to  who  was  the  thief;  and  they  at  once  went  to  work  again, 
on  the  old  terms,  and  have  never  since  entertained  the  project  of 
a  union. 

Birmingham  is  little  troubled  with  serious  disputes  between 
employers  and  employed ;  chiefly  because  the  manufactures  of 
the  place  are  of  a  kind  requiring  incessant  ingenuity  and 
novelty,  and  therefore  occupying  individual  minds  in  a  way  de¬ 
fying  organisation.  Masters  and  men  consult  about  a  new  device 
in  jewellery,  or  for  domestic  or  decorative  purposes ;  and  each 
piece  of  work  is  paid  for  on  its  own  merits,  or  under  its  own 
conditions.  Where  hundreds  of  masters  are  employing  thou¬ 
sands  of  workmen  who  are  daily  aiming  at  the  pit^uction  of 
something  new,  no  uniform  rate  of  wages  can  be  established. 
As  for  the  more  mechanical  kinds  of  work,  everything  that  can 
be  done  by  machinery  is  committed  to  it ;  and  the  remmning 
oflBces  can  for  the  most  part  be  done  by  workmen  who  can  be 
euily  replaced  in  case  of  discontent.  Formerly  there  were 
troubles  in  the  gun  trade,  when  large  orders  were  given  by 
Government ;  and  these  were  so  disastrous  that  it  was  indispens¬ 
able  to  obviate  them.  This  is  done  by  an  extreme  division  of 
employments,  and  abundant  use  of  machinery ;  so  that,  in  case 
of  a  turn-out  in  any  branch,  there  is  the  smallest  amount  of 
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mischief  from  stoppage,  and  the  strongest  probability  of  ob¬ 
taining  hands  for  the  performance  of  a  very  simple  process. 
Again  :  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham 
comes  down  from  high  places,  —  from  the  shops  of  *garret- 

*  masters.’  These  *  garret-masters  *  were  once  journeymen, 
beginning  very  humbly  as  masters ;  —  with  wife  and  daughter, 
perhaps,  for  joumeymen,or  one  workman,  and  rising  in  the  world 
by  degrees.  Such  circumstances  arc  not  favourable  to  combina¬ 
tion  :  and  no  large  manufacturing  town  has  been  so  little  tried 
by  great  strikes  as  Birmingham.  We  have  referred  to  that  of 
the  tin-plate  workers.  There  has  been  one  other  collision  of 
late  years :  that  in  the  flint-glass  manufacture  last  November. 

The  workmen  in  this  manufacture  are  stringently  ruled  by 
their  self-imposed  despots,  like  other  men  who  belong  to  a 
Trades’-Union.  The  rules  of  the  *  Flint-Glass  Makers’  Friendly 

*  Society  ’  were  revised  at  a  conference  held  in  London  in  June 
1858 ;  and  some  of  the  provisions  decided  on  were  so  indefen¬ 
sible,  that  the  manufacture  could  not  go  on  while  subject  to 
them.  It  is  enough  to  say  (from  the  printed  rules  before  us) 
that  all  vacancies  in  the  Masters’  establishments  were  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  Society, — the  factory  secretary  applying  to  the 
district  secretary,  and  he,  if  necessary,  to  the  central  one,  on 
occasion  of  a  vacancy,  when  these  officers  should  supply  the 
man,  judging  of  his  abilities,  fixing  his  wages,  and,  in  short, 
using  him  as  a  glass-making  machine,  furnished  to  order,  and 
capable  of  yielding  a  profit.  Any  member  applying  to  be  hired 
without  the  consent  of  the  locjd  secretaries,  and  of  the  men 
already  in  the  factory,  was  to  be  fined  1/.  and  not  allowed  to 
work.  The  same  penalty  was  fixed,  together  with  forfeiture 
of  all  privileges,  if  the  fine  was  not  paid,  for  the  offence  of 
writing  for  information,  or  affording  it  to  another,  without  the 
consent  of  the  district  secretary  and  fellow-workmen.  The 
fine  might  be  increased  to  51.  by  the  district  authorities;  and 
the  appeal  was  to  be  the  central  committee.  The  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions  were  so  technical,  that  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  detml  them.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
constituted  a  limitation  of  lalxjur,  which  must  be  fatal  to  the 
manufacture.  Every  discouragement  was  put  in  the  way  of 
binding  apprentices ;  and  yet  apprentices  were  allowed  to  join 
the  Society  when  they  had  two  years  of  their  time  to  servte^ 

Attempts  were  made  to  enforce  these  provisions  in  two  of  the 
Birmingham  establishments,  and  the  employers  were  of  course 
driven  into  combination  to  resist  them.  They  addressed  the 
Trade  in  other  places,  subscribed  a  defence  fund,  deprecated  a 
repetition  of  such  faults  of  temper  on  their  own  side  as  bad 
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occasionally  aggravated  their  difficulties,  and  were  prepared  for 
a  decisive  mode  of  action.  They  pointed  out  to  their  men  the 
necessity  of  an  employer  being  master  of  his  own  business,  and 
gave  them  the  option  of  surrendering  the  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions,  or  leaving  the  works.  The  men  refused;  and  the 
manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  *  locked  out  ’ 
the  recusants  on  the  same  day.  The  history  of  the  case  is  of 
the  common  sort.  On  the  29th  of  November  last,  the  Central 
Committee's  Report  boasted  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Trade,  and 
the  encouraging  votes,  and  the  trust  that  *  the  Glass-Makers’ 

*  Friendly  Society  should  grow  and  flourish  till  time  should  be 
‘  no  more ;  ’  and,  as  usual,  these  boasts  were  introductory  to  very 
sad  disclosures.  The  organisation  was  large,  opulent,  stringently 
ruled,  and  *  enthusiastic ;  ’  yet  in  four  months  the  game  was  up. 
The  accumulated  fund  of  the  Union  was  spent;  so  were  the 
subscriptions  of  the  men  still  at  work ;  and  so  was  the  money 
lent  by  the  Central  Society  (at  five  per  cent,  interest). 
There  were  conferences  with  the  masters,  at  which  it  appeared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  secretaries  had  not,  in  this  case, 
been  living  on  the  delicacies  of  the  season ;  for  they  were  ‘  quite 

*  tired  of  the  struggle.’  The  employers  proposed  an  amended 
set  of  rules,  which  the  men  accepted,  and  went  back  to  work. 
The  masters  could  at  any  moment,  by  combining  their  forces, 
break  up  the  Union  altogether :  but  they  do  not  desire  it.  Some 
of  the  objects  of  the  combination  are  good :  the  men  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with  when  they  respect  the  liberty  of  others ; 
and  their  employers  like  to  see  them  unite  for  friendly  and 
prudent  purposes.  But  the  Union  is  at  present  in  debt  2000/.; 
its  members  are  heavily  taxed  in  consequence ;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  them  are  continuously  dropping  off  the  lists. 

•  These  cases  may  serve  to  show  why  so  many  men,  who  cer- 
tiunly  know  better,  support  strikes  in  their  own  trades,  or  do  not 
operate  against  them.  Beneficial  objects  are  united  with  the 
tyrannical  aims  of  the  leaders;  and  any  man  who  resists  the  latter, 
loses  all  the  advantages  of  the  former.  A  man  suffers  keenly 
under  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  savings  of  years,  which  he  has 
invested  in  the  Friendly  S^iety  of  his  craft.  He  is  told  that 
on  the  success  of  the  strike,  which  it  is  too  late  to  prevent,  depends 
his  allowance  in  a  time  of  adversity ;  and  he  naturally  lets  the 
strike  take  its  course.  After  such  an  experience  as  that  of  the 
Birmingham  glass-makers,  or  indeed  of  almost  every  trade,  it  is 
a  great  folly  to  enter  a  new  Union  without  seeing  that  the  two 
institutions  of  Benefit  Clubs  and  Trade  Societies  are  kept  well 
apart.  The  way  to  maintain  a  man’s  freedom  is,  in  fact,  not  to 
join  a  Trade  Society  at  all :  but  then  the  man  alleges  that  he  is 
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victimised  almost  as  fatally  in  the  character  of  a  non- Society 
man  as  in  that  of  a  member.  England  may  be  a  very  fine 
country;  but  it  is  no  land  of  liberty  for  him. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  resistance  here 
and  there ;  for  the  heroism  required  is  of  the  highest  order.  We 
have  in  view  the  case  of  a  printer  who  had  committed  the  offence 
of  working  among  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  London  > 
Society  of  Compositors.  According  to  the  24th  rule  of  the 
Union  (which  but  for  its  length  we  would  cite  for  the  exasper¬ 
ation  of  our  readers),  the  man  who  took  work  without  the  leave 
of  the  Committee,  was  to  be  fined  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  the  fine  was  51.  He  was  also  excluded  from  work, 
though  he  was  in  great  demand  as  a  first-rate  workman  ;  and  he 
fell  into  actual  destitution.  He  might  have  been  reinstated  by 
paying  the  51.  by  instalments :  but  he  believed  the  Committee 
had  exceeded  their  powers;  and  he  therefore  disputed  their 
control  They  kept  him  out  of  work,  and  he  refu^  to  yield 
his  right  to  seek  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  is  a  ruined  man. 

But  there  is  trickery,  as  well  as  tyranny,  to  disgust  such 
citizens.  In  a  certain  country-newspaper  office,  as  the  Compo¬ 
sitors’  Committee  were  informed,  one  boy  too  much  was  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Committee  insisted  on  his  l^ing  dismissed.  This 
was  refused,  and  the  Society-men  were  desired  by  the  Union- 
authorities  to  throw  up  their  work.  The  proprietors  engaged 
others,  and  all  went  on  well  with  the  newspaper.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  broke  their  own  rules  by  sending  two  members 
to  apply  for  work  among  the  free  men,  declaring  themselves 
non-Society  men,  In  order  to  get  hired.  Their  instructions  were 
to  use  all  their  influence  to  induce  the  new  men  to  desert.  They 
did  try ;  but  failed. 

There  is  something  frightful  in  the  vigilance  exercised  by  these 
committees,  and  the  terror  they  inspire.  In  another  country- 
newspaper  office,  the  effect  of  the  established  spy-system  was 
remarkably  illustrated.  It  was  a  very  small  country-office, 
where  two  compositors  were  at  work,  and  a  third  was  wanted. 
A  man  applied  ;  his  terms  were  accepted  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  go  to  work  immediately.  He  had  one  question  to  ask  first : 
— was  this  a  Society-shop  ?  The  employer  really  did  not  know, 
but  advised  the  new-comer  to  inquire.  He  declined  this ;  and 
the  master  asked  the  question  in  the  presence  of  the  six  or 
seven  persons  then  at  work.  They  were  not  Society-men ;  and 
the  new  candidate  said  he  must  be  off.  He  was  reasoned  with ; 
and  he  admitted  that  he  ought  to  have  liberty  to  sell  his  ser¬ 
vices  freely,  and  to  maintain  himself  by  his  labour;  but,  he 
said,  what  could  he  do  ?  The  Society  forbade  working  except 
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in  *  fur  shops;’  and  how  could  he  make  any  resistance?  No 
doubt,  he  said  on  being  asked,  there  were  many  as  dissatisfied 
as  himself;  and  he  haidly  knew  why  they  submitted;  only 
that  the  tramp-relief  was  very  convenient  when  they  were  on 
the  road.  The  conversation  put  a  little  heart  into  him ;  and 
he  thought  he  would  run  the  chance  of  not  being  ‘  found  out’ 
The  employer  promised  not  to  tell,  and  learned  that  the  discon¬ 
tented  members  wink  at  one  another’s  disobedience  in  accepting 
work  when  they  are  hungry.  There  were  four  hours  before 
dark.  The  stranger  had  earned,  and  was  paid,  half-a-crown, 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  in  his  pocket.  He  never  came 
again.  The  fear  of  being  *  found  out  ’  was  too  strong  for  him. 

In  London,  the  vigilance  is  very  strict ;  the  central  authority 
being  so  near  at  hand.  Some  time  since,  there  was  an  embar¬ 
rassment  in  a  London  office  about  setting  the  type  of  some 
Greek  and  Hebrew  citations  which  occurr^  in  a  manuscript. 
The  only  person  present  who  knew  the  cases  of  strange  type  was 
a  ‘  reader  ’  who  was  a  non-Society  man.  It  would  often  have 
been  a  convenience  to  himself  and  his  employer  that  he  should 
use  his  spare  time  *  at  case;’  but  if  he  had  set  a  single  line  of 
English,  the  house  would  have  been  *  closed  ’  (excommuni¬ 
cated)  by  the  Committee.  In  the  moment  of  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Greek  and  Hebrew  pressed,  it  was  considered  pos¬ 
sible  to  relax.  ‘  A  chapel  ’  was  held ;  that  is,  the  men  met  in 
the  office ;  and  they  decided  that,  as  nobody  else  could  set  up 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  reader  might.  Such  anecdotes  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  of  guilds ;  but  there  are  provisions  in  the 
rules  'as amended  in  June,  1857,’  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  any  society  of  printers  in  the  earliest  days  of  moveable 
type.  In  practice,  they  must  be  found  simply  intolerable  by 
Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  they  are  no  doubt 
evaded  by  many  who  dare  not  resist  them.  , 

From  the  men  who  hold  ‘  a  chapel,’  the  corporate  spirit 
descends  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  establishment.  The  little 
‘  devils  ’  of  the  office  try  their  hands  at  domineering  and  law¬ 
making  ;  and  in  truth  it  better  beseems  their  ignorance  than 
the  sense  of  grown  men.  Not  long  since,  a  paper  fell  from  the 
pocket  of  one  of  the  messenger-boys  in  ‘  Punch’s  ’  office.  It 
contained  a  body  of  rules  in  grave  imitation  of  those  of  their 
seniors,  restricting  work,  and  thereby  fixing  wages.  No  boy 
was  to  occupy  less  than  an  hour  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
Mr.  Leech’s  house,  —  !Mr.  Leech  living  at  some  distance  from 
the  office.  Another  contributor  living  just  round  the  comer, 
the  enactment  was  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
should  be  occupied  by  that  errand.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  men 
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cannot  see  the  reflection  of  their  own  policy  in  that  of  the  boys. 

‘  Punch  ’  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  want  of  errand-boys 
who  can  make  better  speed  on  his  errands.  Worse,  however, 
than  the  hopelessness  in  the  particular  case  is  the  spirit  of  anta¬ 
gonism,  and  the  sharp  practice,  begun  so  early  in  life. 

For  the  sake  of  completebess,  we  must  make  room  for  one 
case  of  success,  —  as  such  a  case  does  now  and  then  happen. 
It  will  show  what  becomes  of  the  men’s  liberties  in  the  hour  of 
triumph. 

When  we  hear  of  personal  violence  in  connexion  with  trade- 
disputes,  we  immediately  think  of  Sheffield ;  and  of  Coventry 
when  a  ruinous  conservatism  is  in  question.  Coventry  opposed 
to  the  last  all  modification  of  the  silk-duties.  The  Coventry- 
men  were  as  dogged  in  resistance  to  improvement  as  the  old- 
fashioned  weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Norwich,  who  threw  away 
their  trade  sooner  than  yield  their  notions  about  wages  and 
machinery.  The  first  steam-factory  in  Coventry,  a  very  small 
one,  was  burned  down  during  a  quarrel  about  wages.  The 
weavers  said  it  was  not  their  doing ;  but  no  employer  dared 
repeat  the  experiment  till  it  was  clear  to  all  eyes  that  the 
manufacture  was  leaving  the  place.  Then  there  was  an  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  employment  of  women  at  the  looms.  To  this  day, 
one  of  the  lightest  and  easiest  processes  in  the  manufacture, 
which  a  child  might  manage,  is  engrossed  by  the  men  under 
heavy  penalties.  Now  that  the  ribbon-factory  opens  its  doors 
to  women,  the  retrograde  spirit  plays  its  pranks  in  the  watch 
manufacture,  from  which  women  are  excluded  as  carefully  as 
from  the  making  of  ribbons  formerly.  That  is  the  way  with 
the  men  of  Coventry  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  surpassed  them¬ 
selves  in  their  last  exploit,  by  which  they  have  more  nearly  — 
we  fear  we  must  say,  more  surely  —  ruined  their  trade  than  by 
any  former  demonstration. 

Through  all  these  changes,  there  existed  in  Coventry  a  society 
called  the  Ribbon  Weavers’  Protection  Association,  to  which  the 
operatives  in  the  silk-manufacture  for  the  most  part  belonged. 
The  town  was  divided  into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  this 
society ;  and  a  penny  a  week  was  punctually  collected  from  the 
members.  Its  main  object  was  to  protect  ‘  the  list,’  or  terms 
of  payment,  fixed  by  agreement.  Every  infraction  was  brought 
before  its  committee ;  and  it  took  cognisance  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  employed  generally,  and  sustained  the  men  when 
legal  expenses  were  incurred.  As  long  as  this  Association  kept 
to  its  proper  business,  the  more  sensible  and  moderate  of  the 
manufacturers  encouraged  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  opera¬ 
tives,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacture  from  the  mis- 
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chiefs  caused  by  unscrupulous  competitors.  When  trade  was 
depressed,  the  difference  *fell  upon  the  list’  Prices,  which 
here  mean  wages,  varied  with  the  demand,  and  the  employers 
and  men  fared  alike.  But  the  Association  fell  into  the  common 
snare  of  attempting  too  much,  and  did  mischief.  Within  three 
years  another  organisation  has  risen  up,  under  the  title  of  the 
Factory  Operatives’  Protection  Association ;  and,  judging  by 
the  effects  it  has  wrought,  it  must  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  worst 
order  of  trades’  unions.  There  have  been  two  strikes  already 
under  its  management ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  confusion  were 
likely  to  go  on  till  no  trade  is  left  to  quarrel  about. 

The  introduction  of  steam  power  in  the  silk  manufacture 
took  place  in  Coventry  but  just  in  time ;  and  the  Coventry 
ribbons  have  kept  the  lead  in  the  markets  only  by  strenuous 
energy,  and  continual  application  of  all  improvements  to  the 
manufacture.  Ingenuity  and  economy  have  enabled  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  obtain  laige  returns  with  very  small  profits,  so  as  to 
employ  their  neighbours,  but  leave  no  margin  for  pranks  on 
cither  side. 

There  were  two  orders  of  operatives;  those  who  wove 
ribbons  at  home,  and  were  paid  by  the  piece,  and  those  who 
worked  in  the  factories,  and  were  paid  weekly  wages.  The 
factory  ‘  hands  ’  struck  against  piece-work  in  the  factories,  a 
few  years  since,  at  the  bidding  of  their  Association ;  and  now 
they  have  struck  in  favour  of  piece-work  only.  This  incredible 
behaviour  is  thus  explained.  They  heard  last  year  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  ribbon- weavers  at  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and  other  places 
were  paid  by  a  list,  —  their  article  being  chiefly  plain  ribbons, 
which  could  be  reduced  to  a  category ;  and  they  were  declared  to 
be  earning  more  than  the  factory  people  at  Coventry.  Just  at  the 
same  time,  the  ‘  out-door  ’  weavers  at  Coventry  were  in  danger  of 
a  reduction  of  pay,  from  their  naturally  falling  behind  the  im¬ 
proved  factory  production.  Here  were  ‘  out-door  ’  men  fearing 
a  reduction  of  pay  from  the  improvement  of  machinery ;  here 
were  *  in-door  ’  people  hearing  that  factory  hands  elsewhere 
were  paid  by  a  list ;  and  there  was  another  element  in  the  case. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  were  distanced  by  competitors 
of  more  enterprise,  who  took  advantage  of  every  invention  and 
improvement.  All  these  parties  united  in  the  aim  encouraged 
by  the  Factory  Operatives’  Society,  and  demanded  that  all  ribl^n 
weaving  should  be  pmd  by  the  piece.  It  needs  no  explanation 
that  such  a  method  abolishes  the  entire  benefit  of  machinery,  as 
regards  the  numufacturc,  giving  the  whole  gain  to  the  operative. 
If  the  employer  has  to  pay  so  much  per  piece,  whether  the 
ribbon  has  taken  a  long  or  a  short  time  to  produce,  he  can  have 
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no  inducement  to  set  up  improved  machinery,  or  to  inquire 
about  any  expediting  or  facilitating  arts :  and,  as  it  was  owing 
to  those  arts  that  the  Coventry  manufacture  held  its  ground, 
the  disuse  of  them  is,  in  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  competition. 
This  being  abundantly  clear  to  the  leading  employers,  they 
refused  the  demand  of  the  operatives  to  be  paid  by  the  piece 
only,  and,  sooner  than  yield  a  point  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  trade,  they  ‘  locked  out  ’  their  hands.  It  might 
easily  be  that  public  opinion  elsewhere  would  be  against  the 
employer,  because  the  general  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  piece-, 
work,  as  affording  to  each  man  his  deserts,  and  precluding  dis¬ 
putes  about  hours  of  labour ;  but  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
Coventry  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  from  the  conditions  of  out-door 
and  in-door  work  being  different,  and  also  those  of  old-fashioned 
and  improved  machinery.  However  fine  a  thing  it  may  be  for 
the  weaver  who  is  paid  by  the  piece  to  make  fifteen  pieces  of 
ribbon  in  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  pains  that  he  has 
hitherto  spent  upon  ten,  it  is,  through  the  interference  of  the 
Association,  of  no  further  benefit  to  the  employer  than  as  supply¬ 
ing  the  demand  of  the  day  more  quickly ;  and  he  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  spend  his  money  on  new  machines,  to  put  the  whole  profit 
of  them  into  the  operative’s  pocket. 

A  mediation  was  offered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
some  of  the  manufacturers  were  willing  to  share  the  benefits  of 
recent  improvements  with  the  factory  hands;  and  the  news¬ 
paper  press  complimented  the  operatives  on  their  orderly  be¬ 
haviour.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  September  of  last 
year.  In  October  the  Association  was  audacious  and  peremp¬ 
tory  ;  and  its  members  waylaid  the  few  factory  hands  that  went 
to  work  with  insults  and  blows.  A  *  levy  ’  was  made  of  two¬ 
pence  in  the  shilling  on  the  wages  of  all  factory  weavers,  and  a 
penny  in  the  shilling  on  those  of  all  other  persons  employed  in 
the  factories,  where,  it  may  be  observed,  the  wages  now  paid  were 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  before  the  new  mechanical 
improvements.  The  opposition  to  the  few  steam  factory  em¬ 
ployers  was  too  strong,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  less  enterprising 
of  their  own  body;  and  the  point  was  conceded.  From  that 
moment  (October,  1858)  the  employers  lost  their  chief  interest 
in  their  calling :  and  this  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  which 
the  men  were  warned  in  time.  They  cannot  themselves  insti¬ 
tute  improvements ;  they  have  destroyed  their  employers’  in¬ 
terest  in  doing  it ;  and  any  one  may  see  the  consequences. 

There  is  a  firm  which  retails  as  w’ell  as  manufactures  ribbons. 
One  of  the  firm  invented  a  machine  for  making  black  sarcenet 
ribbons.  The  operative  leaders  threatened  such  consequences 
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if  it  were  used  that  the  proprietor  sold  it  to  a  Derby  house,  and 
was  thenceforth  obliged  to  buy  from  the  Derby  house  the  black 
sarcenet  ribbons  sold  in  his  shop  at  Coventry.  The  handbills 
with  which  Coventry  was  placarded  in  September  and  October, 
1858,  showed  an  unusual  amount  of  insolence  and  vituperation 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  especially 
a  mischievous  reference  to  the  villas  and  mansions  in  which 
their  tyrants  live.  ‘Unite  the  whole  labour  power  of  the 
*  country  agjunst  them.  Here  is  the  path  of  your  salvation,’ 
they  said.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  operatives,  and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  men  themselves,  pointed  out  that  ‘  the 
‘  compulsory  piece-work  ’  left  them  smdl  chance  of  earning 
continuously  so  much  as  by  wages,  while  it  must  ruin  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  their  children.  Still,  the  thing  was  done.  Compul¬ 
sion  prevailed ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  only  six  operatives 
out  of  two  hundred  desired  the  change.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  human  nature  to  speak  out,  under  such  a  rule  as  that 
of  the  Association,  one  of  whose  acts  was  to  issue  at  the  close  a 
list  of  the  operatives  who  had  remained  at  work  for  wages,  in 
order  that  they  might  never  be  employed  again.  The  effect 
that  government  by  Trades’  Unions  has  on  the  minds  of  opera¬ 
tives  appeared  in  Coventry  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  workers  in 
a  factory  demanded  the  discharge  of  the  foreman  and  sub-fore¬ 
man,  whom  they  did  not  like :  the  demand  was  refused ;  and  the 
whole  body  turned  out.  On  that  occasion,  the  Committee  de¬ 
clined  to  support  the  movement,  and,  after  losing  a  week,  the 
turn-outs  went  in  again. 

The  piece-list  agreed  upon  last  October  could  not,  of  course, 
remain  long  unaltered,  in  regard  to  a  manufacture  which  de¬ 
pends  on  fancy  and  fashion.  In  the  spring,  a  principal  firm 
proposed  some  changes,  which  were  approved  by  the  Silk  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  The  Operatives’  Society,  however,  would 
permit  no  alteration,  in  the  smallest  particular ;  and  the  firm 
necessarily  recurred  to  the  plan  of  weekly  wages.  Then  began 
scenes  of  violence,  which  excited  surprise  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Coventry.  The  w’ork-people  of  the  firm  who  refused  to  turn 
out  were  stoned  and  beaten;  and  no  protection  which  the 
magistrates  could  afford,  enabled  them  to  go  home  after  their 
work.  They  requested  to  be  taken  to  the  police  station  for 
safety.  The  Town  clerk  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  "Watch 
.Committee,  that  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  the  security  of  the 
citizens,  were  destroyed. 

This  was  said  on  the  9th  of  June  last;  and  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  police,  every  night  since  the  4th  of  May,  to  the  ob¬ 
noxious  factory,  to  escort  the  work-people  to  their  ow’n  doors ; 
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—  even  their  homes  being  no  longer  a  place  of  refuge.  If  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  disturbed  and  'scared/  what  must 
have  been  the  bondage  of  both  Society  and  non-Society  men, 
who  had  to  pay — the  one  in  purse  and  the  other  in  person — 
for  the  tyranny  which  was  destroying  their  fortunes  and  the 
prospects  of  their  children !  If  some  were  ignorant  and  misled, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  far  greater  number  were 
thoroughly  reluctant,  but  pillaged  and  coerced. 

In  Coventry  evidence  has  lately  arisen  of  the  helpless 
members  of  Tides’  Unions  being  put  to  yet  another  use. 

It  appears  that  in  colliery  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
manufacturing  towns,  the  strikes  of  colliers  are  understood  to 
take  pkee  in  the  autumn.  By  that  time  vast  heaps  of  small 
coal  are  accumulated  about  the  mouths  of  the  pits.  It  is  of  bad 
quality,  having  lost,  according  to  the  manufacturers’  estimate,  25 
per  cent  of  its  goodness  by  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  during  the 
spring  and  summer  ;  yet  the  price  rises,  and  the  whole  is  sold 
oftj  in  consequence  of  the  men  striking  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  natural  suspicion  of  the  purchasers  is  that  the 
strikes  are  not  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  coal  owners,  who 
obtain  an  additionsd  shilling  a  ton  for  their  small  coal.  A 
collier  strike  in  spring,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  factories,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  draw  attention  to  its  causes ;  and 
this  happened  on  occasion  of  the  North  Warwickshire  strike  of 
last  May.  We  extract  the  following  account  of  its  origin  from 
a  pamphlet  published  at  Coventry  by  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
named  John  Theobald.  Our  concern  is  with  the  facts,  and  not 
with  the  grammar  and  style  of  the  writer. 

‘  A  month  or  six  weeks  before  there  was  any  talk  of  the  colliers’ 
asking  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  their  masters  in  North  War* 
wickshire,  and  at  a  time  when  all  was  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  colliers  and  their  employers,  and  when  a  general  election  was 
expected  and  publicly  talked  about,  before  the  then  existing  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  dissolved  ;  at  that  time  a  strangc-looking  man,  dressed 
somewhat  like  a  broken-down  lawyer’s  clerk,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  coal-fields  of  North  Warwickshire.  It  was  then  evident  to  the 
most  sober  part  of  the  colliers  that  that  gentleman  was  bent  upon 
some  sinister  game,  having  some  mission  to  perform.  At  first  that 
gentleman  made  his  attempt,  without  success,  at  the  Wyken  Colliery; 
he  had  with  him  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  certain  pro¬ 
positions  were  written ;  those  propositions  and  paper  wished  the 
colliers  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  at  once  to  sign  the  paper 
in  question.  The  colliers  at  Wyken,  feeling  indignant  at  the  propo¬ 
sitions  made  to  them  by  the  strange-looking  missionary,  at  once 
discarded  all  his  offers  and  made  sport  of  his  silly  talk.  'Phe  man 
then  took  his  leave  of  Wyken,  and  away  he  went  with  his  paper,  to 
play  his  game  in  some  other  way.’ 
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He  went  about  among  the  pits  and  public  houses,  making 
a  party  against  the  Wyken  Colliery.  The  Coventry  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  report  of  election  meetings,  show  that  there 
was  no  doubt  on  the  spot,  of  the  strike  being  got  up  to 
prevent  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  election,  he  being  connected 
with  the  Wyken  Colliery,  which  turned  out  to  be  admir¬ 
ably  managed,  and  the  very  last  in  which  discontent  could 
naturally  have  arisen.  Three  or  four  men  were  made  agents  of 
the  strike,  and  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  mischief  before  the 
grossness  of  the  case  convinced  the  most  ignorant  of  the  colliers 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Coventry 
weavers  who  struck  first  against,  and  then  in  favour  of  piece¬ 
work,  as  they  were  bid,  these  poor  pitmen  were  turned  in  all 
directions,  for  electioneering  and  agency  purposes.  Even  Sir 
J.  Paxton  was  misled  by  the  audacious  falsehoods  of  the  leaders ; 
for  which  he  made  a  handsome  amende  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
his  mistake.  The  whole  story  is  very  disagreeable ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  point  of  the  helplessness  of 
the  colliers  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Union  authorities.  The 
grossness  of  the  tyranny  is  shown  by  the  following  sentences 
from  the  ‘  plain  statement  ’  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Wyken  Colliery. 

‘  As  the  matter  now  stands,  many  poor  men  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  return  to  their  work,  but  dare  not  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  terrorism  and  intimidation  prevailing.  Of  the  few  men 
now  at  work,  two  have  been  assaulted ;  in  the  first  instance,  the  man 
was  strong  enough  to  beat  off  his  assailant ;  in  the  second,  the  victim 
(an  inoffensive  man)  was  attacked  on  returning  home  from  his  work, 
and  picked  up  in  a  senseless  state. 

‘  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April  a  diabolical  attempt  was  made 
to  destroy  the  machinery,  by  causing  an  explosion  of  the  boiler ;  had 
it  succeeded,  the  lives  of  the  engineer  and  stoker  must  inevitably 
have  been  sacrificed,  with  the  addition  of  any  individuals  who  might 
unfortunately  have  happened  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity.’  (P.  11.) 

There  is  a  touch  of  SheflSeld  in  that  transaction.  After  the 
usual  train  of  troubles, — men  leaving  their  work  without  notice, 
at  the  instigation  of  Union  agents,  and  stopping  work  for  others, 
being  committed  to  prison ;  their  places  supplied  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  business  dislocated  for  masters  and  men,  we  find  the 
position  of  the  dupes  to  be  abundantly  wretched. 

‘<The  colliers  meant  right,  but  they  were  led  in  a  false  manner, 
as  hundreds  of  them  have  since  then  confessed,  some  of  them 
with  tears  rolling  down  their  manly  cheeks  as  they  have  listened 
to  the  cries  and  looked  upon  the  dejected  appearance  of  their 
suffering  wives  and  children.  But  the  poor  colliers  and  their  starving 
families  have  been  made  to  suffer  dearly  for  it,  and  are  now  left  in 
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the  lurch  by  the  very  wretches  who  made  them  the  tools  of  elec¬ 
tion  craft.  Hundreds  of  those  colliers  now  curse  their  recent  leaders 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  though  some  of  those  leaders  were  verily 
ignorant  of  the  drift  of  the  mean  political  scoundrels.’  (P.  13.) 

The  electioneering  object  soon  became  manifest,  the  grievances 
in  the  pits  were  found  to  be  imaginary,  or  not  to  the  purpose ; 
public  sympathy  and  contributions  began  to  fall  away;  and 
the  treasury  was  empty.  Then  ensued  the  dissensions  which 
spring  up  when  money  runs  short.  The  strike  leaders  de¬ 
nounced  the  preacher  for  not  concealing  the  offers  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.  They  churned  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  chief 
agitator,  who  had  neglected  and  lost  his  business  for  the  sake  of 
the  strike.  The  impoverished  colliers  complained  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Wrath  and  grief  prevailed  wherever  the  agitators  had 
appeared.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  continental 
country,  a  more  complete  social  slavery  than  the  Warwickshire 
colliers  were  here  shown  to  be  subject  to,  xmder  the  rule  of  the 
authorities  of  their  Union. 

The  recent  case  of  the  shoemakers,  who  were  stirred  up  to 
oppose  the  sewing-machine,  when  tailors,  staymakers,  saddlers 
and  others  had  yielded  to  the  necessity,  would  furnish  abundant 
illustrations  of  the  subservient  condition  in  which  members  of 
Trade  Societies  are  kept:  but  we  have  seen  enough.  We  can 
easily  conceive  the  sore  poverty  and  depression  in  which  the 
poor  fellows  have  returned  from  ‘  tramp,’  to  their  hungry  wives 
and  children.  Wherever  they  went,  they  found  the  machine 
at  work,  at  lower  wages  than  at  home :  and  their  remonstrances 
to  their  despots  were  so  unanimous  and  uigent  that  their  com¬ 
mittee  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  allow  them  to  return.  The 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  strike  is,  that 
the  workmen  who  live  by  making  machinery  were  actually 
drawn  upon  for  funds  to  support  tins  strike  against  machinery. 
The  managers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
Machinists,  Smiths,  &c.  were  applied  to  for  aid  to  the  shoe¬ 
makers.  The  absurdity  was  apparent  enough  to  the  secretary ; 
and  the  applicants  themselves  admitted  it :  but  the  Council  act 
on  the  supposition  that  the  managers  of  each  strike  know  their 
own  interest  best  :■  the  members  read  the  statement  handed  in 
by  the  delegates,  and  made  a  grant  of  20/.  The  journeymen 
smiths  and  machinists  and  pattern-makers  have  thus  paid  in 
their  subscriptions  to  support  shoemakers  on  strike  against  their 
oton  trade.  What  would  they  say  to  any  government  which 
should  tax  them  in  that  manner  ?  Not  only  are  grants  thus 
assigned  out  of  their  savings  without  their  cognisance,  but 
loans  to  a  much  greater  amount  are  made  (even  to  the  known 
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extent  of  1000/.),  and  frequently  without  any  security  but  the 
honour  of  the  borrowers.  The  debts  of  provincial  societies 
to  the  Central  Association  have  been  referred  to  above ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  repudiation  of  debts  ever  takes 
place,  and  the  amounts  borrowed  are  usually  faithfully  repaid. 

We  have  before  us  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Engineers,  and  their  rules,  as  revised  in  1857.  We  will 
glance  at  the  rules,  and  then  at  the  procedure  of  the  Society, 
whose  long  strike  a  few  years  since  fixed  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention  upon  them.  In  a  mechanical  age  like  ours, 
engineers  and  their  subsidiary  fellow-workmen  must  naturally 
be  a  prosperous  set  of  people.  Prosperous  they  evidently  are. 
The  question  is,  how  men  so  sure  of  independence,  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  have  it,  can  submit  to  such  a  forfeiture  of  freedom  as 
they  incur  by  becoming  Society-men. 

The  preamble  to  the  rules  contains  no  allusion  to  any  regu¬ 
lation  of  trade.  It  there  purports  to  be  a  Friendly  Society,  or 
Benefit  Club  only ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  preface  we  find  a 
paragraph  in  defence  of  ‘  restrictions  against  the  admission  into 

*  our  trade  of  those  who  have  not  earned  a  right  by  a  proba- 

*  tionary  servitude :  ’  restrictions  which  the  managers  find  them¬ 
selves  constrained  to  im{M)se, — likening  the  case  of  their  ‘  vested 
‘  interests  ’  to  that  of  ‘  the  physician  wha  holds  a  diploma,  or 

*  the  author  who  is  protected  by  a  copyright.’  Is  it  possible,  or 
is  it  not,  that  the  writer  who  penned  that  paragraph  overlooked 
the  consideration  that  medical  diplomas  and  literary  copyright 
are  legal  institutions,  whereas  the  law  has  not  given  to  riie 
Amalgamated  Engineers  the  right  of  driving  their  fellow-citizens 
out  of  the  labour-market.  And  again,  if  this  practice  of  *  re- 

*  striction  ’  is  so  sacred  a  duty,  why  does  it  not  appear  in  the 
preamble  with  the  other  objects  of  the  Society  ?  When  candi¬ 
dates,  or  the  general  public,  want  to  know  the  character  and 
proposals  of  the  Society,  they  look  at  the  preamble  to  the  rules ; 
and  the  preamble  is  a  mere  cheat  if  it  omits  the  mention  of  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  Association. 

After  enumerating  the  trades  comprehended  within  their 
scheme,  the  preamble  sets  forth  its  provision  of  branches,  to  be 

*  appointed  in  such  numbers  and  districts  SiS  may  be  deemed 
‘  necessary  ;  ’  each  branch  conducting  its  own  affairs,  according 
to  the  rules  provided.  No  branch  is  to  consist  of  more  than 
three  hundred  members,  or  to  have  more  than  seven  officers, 
three  officers  being  allowed  to  a  branch  of  twenty  members.  It 
is  rather  amusing,  when  reading  of  the  duties  of  these  officials,  to 
think  of  the  objection  of  the  journey  men-builders  to  the  number 
and  counterfoil  now  proposed  by  the  master-builders,  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  declaration ;  for  here  we  find  that  every  member 
XM  registered^  *  age,  trade,  married,  or  not,’  that  the  detaib  may 
be  recorded  in  the  general  registration  book  in  London.  The 
fines  imposed  on  the  members  for  neglecting  to  notify  to  the 
Union  authorities  their  marriage,  or  removal,  or  change  of  ser¬ 
vice,  show  the  strictness  of  the  supervision  under  which  they 
are  living.  There  is  nothing  like  it  any  where  else  in  this 
country. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  twenty-five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  as  many  branches  or  districts,  nine  of  which  are  in 
or  near  London.  In  the  provinces,  two  or  more  branches 
appoint  a  councilman  in  turn,  and  every  councilman  must  have 
been  five  years  in  the  Society.  The  ordinary  business  is  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  Council  of  nine  London  members,  five  members 
forming  a  quorum,  it  remaining  with  them  to  summon  the 
provincial  councilmen  in  cases  of  emergency.  Their  powers 
are  very  great  and  very  vague.  As  in  the  branch  councils, 
they  may  (or  to  use  the  precise  words  of  the  rule),  ‘  they  shall 
*  determine  anything  wherein  the  Society’s  rules  are  silent.’  This 
is  in  itself  a  tremendous  power.  For  instance,  if  a  candidate 
for  membership  wants  to  know  how  the  Society  fixes  the  rate 
of  wages  (the  ordinary  inducement  to  enter),  he  is  informed 
that  it  is  done  by  *  an  understanding  on  the  subject.’  As  this 
would  not  be  quite  satisfactory  in  case  of  a  dispute,  the  inquirer 
asks  whether  there  is  no  rule  to  appeal  to  in  such  a  difiSculty. 
No,  there  is  no  rule;  and  ‘the  Council  settles  those  matters 
‘  on  which  the  rules  are  silent’  But  how  is  a  member  to  clear 
himself  if  charged  with  working  too  many  hours,  or  for  too 
little  pay,  if  there  is  no  regulation  to  judge  by?  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  who  will  fine  him,  or  expel  him  if  they 
think  proper ;  and  he  has  no  means  of  redress.  This  seems  so 
incredible,  that  the  natural  supposition  follows  that,  if  there  is 
no  rule,  there  are  minutes  of  the  decisions  which  may  go  some 
way  towards  supplying  the  deficiency.  No:  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  ‘  Each  case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits;  ’  in  other 
words,  by  the  mere  will  of  the  Council.  It  is  a  wonderful 
circumstance,  if  true,  (which  we  are  assured  it  is)  that  such 
decisions  are  yielded  to  without  murmuring.  The  power,  in 
the  absence  of  law,  b  evidently  too  formidable  for  individual 
resistance. 

What  that  power  is  we  discover  by  means  of  the  ‘  under¬ 
standing’  about  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  The  Council 
announces  that  the  wages  in  a  certain  kind  of  work  shall  be, 
say,  not  less  than  35s.  per  week.  It  does  not  follow  that  no 
man  shall  take  less :  but  he  must  have  leave  to  do  so.  Every 
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member  is  registered,  with  all  his  attributes ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  Council  to  decide  whether  any  individual  shall  work  for 
less  than  the  professed  rate.  When  the  wages  are  35s.  in 
London,  they  are  probably  24s.  in  Glasgow ;  and  the  Glasgow 
member  may  take  work  for  24s.  with  leave, — not  without. 
The  same  variations  enter  into  the  case  of  hours,  occupations 
not  being  equally  regular,  nor  equally  laborious,  within  the 
range  of  the  Society.  The  professed  time  is  fifty-eight  and  a 
half  hours  per  week ;  but  some  men  may  work  half  the  night 
in  addition,  and  some  the  whole  night, — with  leave,  but  not 
without  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  members  are  thus  caged  in 
glass  cases  in  the  Society’s  collection, — every  individual  known, 
registered,  watched,  and  superintended,  so  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  guardianship.  It  is  very  like  the  case  of 
Maryland  or  Washington  negroes  let  out  on  hire,  or  Russian 
serfs  on  the  obrok  system.  The  difference  is,  that  the  English¬ 
men  voluntarily  put  their  necks  into  the  yoke.  They  are  under 
orders,  it  will  be  seen,  in  all  the  daily  business  of  their  lives. 
They  work  or  are  idle;  they  earn  or  are  destitute;  they 
go  out  or  come  in;  they  obey  or  disobey  their  employers; 
they  prosper  or  suffer,  according  to  order.  While  thus  dra¬ 
gooned,  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  consider  the  use  the  Council 
puts  them  to,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  While  sound 
and  hearty,  and  making  good  wages,  they  will  always  be 
abundantly  taxed  in  their  branch.  The  Central  Council 
avoids  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  funds.  It 
simply  draws  on  the  branches  for  what  it  wants,  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  salaries  to  itself,  grants  to  strikes  against  machinery, 
and  what  not.  Swindon  sends  500/.  if  asked ;  Crewe  may  send 
10004;  Glasgow  500/.,  and  so  on.  If  the  Central  Council  asks 
for  it,  the  branch  must  send  it.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  the  affairs  are  settled  by  *  equalisation.’  The  funds  in 
hand  and  the  members  are  compared,  and  the  amount  per  head 
ascerttuned ;  and  each  branch  is  then  instructed  how  much  to 
pay  to  others  to  equalise  the  funds  of  the  whole.  If  there  is 
anything  more  despotic  than  this  in  the  broadest  Socialism  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  Continent,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  incident  of  this  despotism  which  the 
working  man  should  take  heed  to  before  he  enrols  himself  under  it. 
We  have  seen  that  ‘  restrictions  ’  are  imposed  on  the  entrance  of 
new  hands  into  these  amalgamated  trades.  We  may  see  by 
the  rules  how  worn-out  labourers  are  got  rid  of.  No  person 
can  be  admitted  a  member  who  belongs  to  another  society  ;  and 
any  efficient  member  entering  another  society  is  excluded,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  contributions.  No  person  defective  in 
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limb  or  sense,  or  subject  to  fits,  is  eligible  for  membership,  except 
in  the  case  of  one-eyed  men  under  thirty,  whose  remaining  eye 
is  good :  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  find  that  aged 
members,  chargeable  as  pensioners,  may  earn  half  the  established 
rate  of  wages  at  any  employment  whatever,  each  choosing  be¬ 
tween  such  earnings  and  bis  pension  of  seven  shillings  a  week. 
The  injury  to  society  at  large  is  evident  enough.  The  great 
branches  of  industry  connected  with  engineering  are  (as  far  as 
is  possible)  engrossed  by  a  society  for  the  limitation  of  labour, 
and  the  enhancement  of  its  price ;  while,  at  the  other  end,  the 
inefficient  members  are  let  out  to  swell  the  ranks  of  labourers  in 
other  callings,  and  depress  the  market-price  of  labour  by  joining 
in  the  scramble  for  a  share. 

Returning  to  the  lot  of  the  individual  member.  He  is  fined 
for  omitting  to  inform  the  secretary,  before  the  next  branch 
meeting  night,  of  his  having  changed  his  residence  or  shop ;  or 
of  bis  having  got  married  ;  and  he  cannot  obtain  funeral-money 
for  his  wife  till  he  has  proved  his  marriage.  Though  rather 
doleful  in  a  wedding  season,  this  last  warning  is  reasonable. 
The  next  is  very  severe.  He  is  fined  five  shillings,  if  he  omits 
to  inform  the  secretary,  within  twenty-four  hours,  of  any 
vacancy  he  may  know  of,  or  of  his  receiving  notice,  or  having 
any  intention,  to  leave  his  employment.  There  is  a  fine  of  half- 
a-crown  for  *  divulging  anything  relating  to  the  Society’s  busi- 

*  ness,  except  to  a  member.’  Fines  of  half-a-crown,  five  shillings, 
and  ten  shillings  are  allotted  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
offence  of  ‘  boasting  of  his  independence  towards  his  employer 

*  or  employers,  on  account  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society.’ 
Several  other  provisions  relating  to  misconduct  show  that  every 
man  is  living  under  a  spy-system  from  the  hour  when  he 
becomes  a  member  and  a  victim  of  this  despotic  organisation. 
"VVe  have  seen  that  it  is  a  secret  society,  conducted  by  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  authority.  If  it  is  irresponsible  in  the  matter  of  trade 
regulation  and  of  funds,  so  it  is  in  relation  to  the  infliction  of 
punishment.  By  the  thirty-third  rule,  *  any  member  charged 

*  with  disorderly  conduct’  (in  the  absence  of  any  definition  of 
disordcrliness)  ‘  while  on  donation,  shall  be  summoned  before 

*  the  branch  or  committee,  and  if  found  guilty,  be  liable  to  such 
‘  penalties  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.’  In  the  list  of 
fines  some  specifications  are  very  remarkable  :  as, 

s.  d. 

‘  Topics  not  consonant  with  business,  to  be  fined  -  -  1  0 

Members  vindicating  the  conduct  of  members  who  have 

been  fined  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -26 

Members  censuring  another  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

ISIembers  upbraiding  for  receiving  the  benefits  -  -  2  6 
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s.  d. 

Members  divulging  Society’s  business  -  -  -  -  2  6 

Members  finding  fault  and  not  reporting  -  -  -  1  0 

Members  boasting  of  their  independence  -  -  -  2  6 

Second  time 

Third  time  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -10  0 

Any  officer  or  member  sending  a  false  apology  for  not 

attending  any  of  the  Society’s  meetings  -  -  -  2  6 


It  is  difficult  for  most  of  us  to  imagine  a  mode  of  life  like 
that  of  these  engineers,  compositors,  and  tin-plate  workers, 
unless  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  daily 
course  of  a  working  man  who  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  a 
trade-union.  It  is  yery  striking  to  perceive  how  often  it  occurs 
that  there  is  something  that  he  *  can’t  do,’  ‘  musn’t  do,’  *  daren’t 
‘  do,’  because  it  is  *  against  rules,’  or  would  be  *  found  out.’ 
There  is  always  the  idea  that  somebody  would  *  tell  on  him,’ 
would  *  inform,’  would  ‘  do  him  a  mischief,’  would  *  ruin  him 
‘  with  the  Society,’  would  get  him  fined,  or  expelled,  if  there 
was  any  grudge  against  him.  The  yoke  seems  to  be  upon  him 
wherever  he  goes  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  In  our  most 
distant  colonies  the  tyranny  is  just  like  that  of  Wolverhampton, 
Preston,  or  Dublin. 

During  the  present  strike  in  the  London  building  trades,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  has  been  said  in  the  duly  newspapers  about 
the  effect  of  such  movements  on  individual  liberty.  One  reason 
no  doubt  was  the  prominence  of  the  economical  objections. 
Another  might  be  the  stupendous  wickedness  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  whose  trickery  and  falsehood  seem  to  have  exceeded 
everything  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  equally  public.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  there  was  a  fear  of  instigating  violence  by 
offering  remarks  on  coercion.  Again,  some  may  have  thought 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  presenting  that  phase  of  the 
subject,  as  the  amount  of  compulsion  administered  never  is  or 
can  be  known  till  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle. 
It  is  our  business  here,  however,  to  direct  some  attention  to 
this  point,  scantily  furnished  as  we  necessarily  are  with  par¬ 
ticular  illustrations  of  the  general  truth. 

The  building-trades  involved  in  the  movement  are  seven : 
joiners,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  pmnters,  plasterers,  and 
labourers.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  the 
number  under  the  orders  of  the  leaders,  or  actually  out  of  work 
in  August.  The  number  receiving  relief  on  the  5th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  was  7856,  of  whom  4899  were  skilled  artisans,  and  2957 
were  labourers ;  but  these  combined  were  declared  to  be  no 
evidence  of  the  number  on  strike,  who  were  conjectured  to  be 
anywhere  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  men  and  boys,  out  of  the 
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sixty  thousand  skilled  workmen  and  innumerable  labourers  in> 
eluded  in  the  London  building  trades.  The  first  consideration 
is, — what  was  the  authority  by  which  the  conflict  was  com¬ 
menced  ?  The  reply  given  always  was  ‘  the  Conference  of  the 
*  United  Building  Trades,’  which  had  an  Executive  sitting  at  the 
Paviors’  Arms,  Johnson  Street,  Westminster,  and  a  secretary, 
named  George  Potter.  In  the  case  of  the  Wolverhampton  con¬ 
flict,  it  was  known  to  all  the  world,  and  boasted  of  by  the 
agitators,  that  the  central  committee  in  London  was  the  moving 
power,  and  that  it  was  presided  over  by  Thomas  Slingsby  Dun- 
combe,  Esq.,  M.P. :  but  in  the  recent  case  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  beyond  Mr.  George  Potter.  In  saying  this  we  mean  in 
regard  to  administrative  authority ;  for  there  was  not  much 
mystery  about  how  his  manifestos  were  written.  Where  false- 
h(^  so  much  abounded,  there  may  have  been  false  assumption 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Potter  proclamations:  but  the  hands 
were  believed  to  be  known.  As  to  the  secret  of  government,  it 
was  disguised  in  this  way : — 

NiXE  nouns’  movement,  —  impoutant  notice  to  the  operatives 

OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

*  The  Master  Builders  having  refused  to  concede  the  Nine  Hours 
as  a  day’s  work,  the  Conference  of  the  United  Building  Trades  have 
been  directed  Oy  the  members  of  the  movement  to  call  upon  a  firm 
to  cease  work  ;  having  done  so,  they  now  appeal  to  you  to  aid  them 


in  supporting  the  men  now  on  strike  at  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  no  workmen  will  go  in  to  supplant  them  t 

till  they  have  gained  their  object.  |; 

‘  “  /t  is  expected  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty."  ^ 

‘  By  order  of  the  Executive,  "i 

‘  Geo.  Potter,  Secretary. 


‘  N.B. — Any  firm  striking  for  the  above  object  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  will  not  be  supported. 

*  The  Committee  sits  daily  at  the  Paviors’  Arms,  Johnson  Street, 
Westminster.’ 

In  this  first  handbill,  issued  on  the  25th  of  July,  ‘  the  Con- 

*  ference  ’  assumes  to  be  directed  by  *  the  members  of  the 

*  movement’  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  direct  knowledge 
of  what  this  means  has  been  obtained  by  any  of  the  parties  most 
interested  in  knowing  whom  they  were  obeying.  There  was 
some  rumour  of  a  shadowy  committee  of  forty-two  members, 
seven  of  whom  were  contributed  by  each  of  five  trades,  and 
seven  by  the  labourers :  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  how  so 
large  a  body  was  organised,  nor  can  we  perceive  any  evidence  of 
its  having  acted  at  2^.  The  demand  of  ten  hours’  wages  for  nine 
hours’  work  had  been  agitated  at  intervals  for  some  years,  and 
met  by  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  masters  at  a  meeting 
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at  Freemasons’  Tavern,  some  time  ago.  The  reason  alleged  by 
Mr.  Potter  for  the  pressure  being  enforced  at  this  particular 
time  was  that  the  trades  were  overstocked ;  that  thousands  of 
unemployed  workmen  were  hanging  about  in  idleness,  while 
some  others  were  working  even  more  than  the  habitual  ten  hours. 
We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  men  who  were  employed 
overtime,  and  paid  acco^ingly,  were,  as  shown  by  the  mere  fact, 
superior  workmen,  while  the  unemployed  were  the  inferior 
members  of  the  craft.  Mr.  Potter’s  notion  was  of  forcing  the 
inferior  men  upon  the  masters  by  depriving  the  employers  of 
their  best  men  for  several  hours  per  day,  and  of  their  next  best 
men  for  one  hour  per  day,  without  reduction  of  wages.  The 
most  odious  part  of  this  double  tyranny  was  that  direeted 
against  the  superior  workmen ;  it  is  the  old  stoiy  of  a  coalition 
between  a  few  crafty  leaders  and  the  crowd  of  inferior  work¬ 
men,  to  depress  and  subdue  the  best  men  in  their  body. 

The  master-builders  assembled  on  the  27tli  of  J^y,  when 
they  met  the  movement  of  the  strike  leaders  by  resolving 
to  close  their  works  till  the  persecuted  firm  could  resume  busi¬ 
ness.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  thejr  agre^  to  the  report  of 
their  committee,  which  recommended  its  being  made  a  condition 
of  employment  henceforth,  that  the  men  should  declare  them¬ 
selves  free  to  make  their  own  labour-bargains,  and  resolved  to 
remain  so.  In  the  plainest  possible  terms,  the  employers 
avowed  their  approbation  of  combinations  for  mutual  aid  in 
sickness  or  other  misfortune,  and  in  old  age,  while  objecting  to 
such  as  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
labour.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  aspect  of  the  movement 
changed  from  this  point.  We  have  heard  little  since  of  the 
nine  hours,  except  when  tlie  strike  leaders  were  pushed  hard  on 
their  other  ground,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  this.  The  agita¬ 
tion  has  been  about  this  declaration,  since  the  first  week  in 
August.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ordinary  repugnance  of  the 
ill-educated  classes  to  sign  any  ‘  document  ’  (as  they  called  this 
agreement),  the  leaders  alarmed  them  with  extraordinary 
accounts  of  what  this  *  document  *  would  bind  them  to.  It 
would  bind  them  to  work  for  one  master  henceforth,  under  the 
penalty  of  going  to  prison  for  taking  work  from  anybody  else : 
it  would  cause  them  to  be  numbered  and  marked  like  convicts : 
it  would  reduce  them  below  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  even  the 
negro-slaves  of  America.  The  fears  of  the  timid,  the  heroism 
of  the  brave,  the  conscience  of  the  scrupulous,  the  self-love  of 
the  vain,  were  appealed  to  on  the  theme  of  the  declaration ;  so 
that  no  explanation  seemed  to  reach  the  multitude  of  the  de¬ 
luded.  Tlie  sentiment  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  country. 
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like  the  accusation  of  poisoning  in  seasons  of  plague,  or  of 
hoarding  in  times  of  famine.  Did  it  never  occur  to  these  mis¬ 
guided  men  that  the  engagement  they  were  invited  freely  to 
sign,  and  which  they  have  denounced  so  fiercely,  is  a  thousand 
times  less  injurious  to  their  absolute  freedom  and  independence 
than  the  articles  of  the  Trades’  Unions  by  which  they  are 
voluntarily  bound? 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  facts  of  the  strike, 
as  far  as  they  arc  open  to  public  observation.  None  of  us  will 
soon  forget  the  altered  aspect  of  the  metropolis  this  autumn, 
while  the  most  precious  weeks  of  the  year  were  passing  away 
over  unfinished  contracts  and  suspended  works,  for  which 
there  was  already  only  too  little  time,  before  the  shortened 
days  and  winter  rains  should  stop  out-door  labour.  None 
of  us  will  soon  forget  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  deserted 
edifices,  standing  roofless,  or  of  great  scaffoldings,  lately  swarm¬ 
ing  with  busy  and  prosperous  workmen,  and  now  exhibiting 
two  or  three  labourers,  almost  lost  among  the  poles  and  planks, 
and  looking  round  in  dread  of  the  scouts  of  the  Conference. 
The  desolation  has  been  so  great,  because  the  occasion  is  so 
great.  The  employers  recognised  the  occasion  as  the  proper 
one  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Secret  Societies  of 
Great  Britain.  Iklany  of  the  largest  builders  have  declared 
that  they  had  rather  wind  up  their  concerns  and  retire  at  a 
considerable  loss  from  the  trade,  than  attempt  to  execute  great 
contracts  whilst  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Trades’  Unions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conflict  has  been  sustmned  with  aston¬ 
ishing  force  by  the  men  ;  which  always  means  by  their  Union 
leaders.  We  know  but  little  as  yet  of  the  agencies  by  which 
it  was  done,  beyond  the  misleading  oratory  of  the  itinerant 
committee-men ;  but  a  few  facts  have  oozed  out  which  *  are 
very  significant.  A  high-spirited  wife,  sinking  from  hunger 
on  a  bed  of  rags,  starts  up  to  declare  that  her  husband  shall 
never,  for  her  sake,  sign  away  his  liberty  and  labour ;  another 
will  not  have  her  husband  in  danger  of  a  jail  when  the  alter¬ 
native  is  the  workhouse ;  others  find  it  hard  to  carry  their 
children’s  clothes  and  beds  to  the  pawnshops,  and  they  blame 
the  masters  for  the  cruelty ;  multitudes  more  see  through  it  all, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  strike  is  wholly  wrong,  but  dare  not 
say  a  word,  nor  object  to  sink  down  into  ruin,  because  they 
believe  their  sick  and  burial  allowances  to  depend  on  the  success 
of  the  strike,  to  which  they  would  never  have  subscribed  on  its 
own  account.  The  time  for  grosser  intimidation  did  not  arrive 
till  the  complete  suspension  was  coming  to  an  end ;  and  only  one 
or  two  cases  of  bullying  and  striking  *  nobsticks  ’  appeared  in  the 
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police-courts,  prior  to  the  partial  reopening  of  the  works  on  the 
12th  of  September.* 

From  the  time  that  the  masters  reopened  their  works  in¬ 
stances  of  intimidation  multiplied,  till,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  it 
became  known  that  a  spy  system  was  in  action  on  all  the  great 
roads,  to  prevent  the  migradon  of  provincial  labour  to  London. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  works  of  London  builders  were 
stopped.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  narrative  of  the  stop¬ 
page  of  four  country-jobs,  related  by  Messrs.  Waller  and  Son, 
in  a  letter  to  the  daily  journals.  It  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
whole 'Story,  thus  far ;  but  still  only  a  specimen  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  thousands  of  honest  working-men. 

There  is  something  frightful  in  subservience  like  this  to  a 
secret  and  irresponsible  authority,  that  authority  all  the  while 
giving  out,  through  its  spokesmen,  denunciations  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  employers,  who  had  simply  said;  ‘  There  must  be 

*  an  end  of  interference  in  our  concerns.  Our  terms  henceforth 

*  are,  that  our  workmen  must  be  exempt  from  the  control  of 

*  Trades’  Union  authorities.  If  any  workman  likes  our  terms, 

*  let  him  come;  if  not,  let  him  stay  away.’  Such  is  the  so-called 
tyranny  of  the  masters.  What  that  of  the  men  is,  may  be  seen 
in  the  depression  of  the  best  men  of  their  order,  the  slavish  fear 
and  blind  obedience  of  members  generally,  amidst  cruel  con¬ 
flicts  of  mind,  or  a  worse  indulgence  in  vindictive  and  jealous 
passions.  It  is  seen  in  the  dangers  of  non-Society  men,  and  the 
privations  of  members ;  in  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  industry ; 
in  the  enormous  waste  of  capital,  time  and  opportunity,  to  the 
irreparable  injury  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  industry  in 
Great  Britain;  in  desolate  homes  and  full  workhouses;  and, 
worst  of  all,  in  the  general  consciousness  that  there  is  so  large 
an  exception  to  the  boasted  liberties  of  Englishmen,  as  to  humble 
our  pride  in  the  presence  of  nations,  whose  industry  and 
fortunes  are  less  trammelled  and  overborne  by  centralised 
governments  than  ours  are  by  the  centralisation  and  socialistic 
des^tism  which  are  enthroned  in  Trades’  Union  public-houses. 

Jdow  comes  the  great  question,  what  is  to  be  done? 

The  best  guide  we  know  of  in  this  important  inquiry  is  the 
counsel  of  the  Handloom  Weavers’  Commissioners.  Their  ad¬ 
mirable  Report  is  too  little  known,  and  has  not  been  acted  upon 

*  At  the  moment  when  we  write,  the  masters  have  obtained  from 
four  to  five  thousand  men,  who  are  enough  to  carry  on  the  works  so 
violently  repressed,  while  the  number  requiring  relief  from  the  Con¬ 
ference  funds  are  only  twenty-one  less  than  during  the  strike.  Thus, 
while  the  men  have  gained  nothing,  they  have  let  some  thousands  of 
new  competitors  into  their  labour-market. 
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as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  time  seems  to  be  come  for  a 
resort  to  its  advice,  to  guide  us  in  a  great  duty  and  a  serious 
difficulty ;  and  we  shall  therefore  freely  cite  that  part  of  the 
Report  which  relates  to  the  tyranny  of  trades’  unions.  In  the 
words  of  the  Commissioners :  — 

‘  We  believe  that  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  we  shall  not 
retain  the  industry,  the  skill,  or  the  capital  on  which  our  manufac¬ 
turing  superiority,  and  with  that  superiority  our  power,  and  almost 
our  existence,  as  a  nation  depends.  But,  though  we  believe  in  the 
truth  of  these  premises,  they  are  not  the  grounds  on  which  we  wish 
now  to  proceed.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  give  freedom  to  the 
labourer ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  as  soon  as  he  is  made  master  of 
his  own  conduct,  he  will  use  his  liberty  in  the  way  most  useful  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  community.’  (P.  1 18.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  desire  any  revival  of 
the  old  laws  against  combinations.  It  is  as  certain  as  ever  that 
they  would  be  a  mere  aggravation  of  existing  evils.  Again, 
we  do  not  expect,  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  men 
making  slaves  of  themselves.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  pre¬ 
venting  their  making  fools  of  themselves.  We  must  still  go  on 
patiently  relying  on  the  effect  of  education,  and  the  teachings  of 
experience ;  and  we  may  do  this  the  more  easily  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  of  the  growing  wisdom  of  certain  classes  of 
workmen  —  as  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners  —  in  regard  to 
the  principle  and  policy  of  trade  regulation  by  irresponsible 
authorities.  But,  while  deprecating  the  revival  of  restrictions, 
and  trusting  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  intelligence,  we  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Legislature  can  do  something  for  the  protection  of 
the  labourer  from  the  coercion  of  his  fellows. 

Before  the  Acts  of  1824  and  1825,  the  Common  Law  was 
extremely  oppressive  in  regard  to  combinations  of  workmen,  as 
Mr.  Hume  convinced  his  generation ;  and  hence  the  Act  of 
1824,  obtained  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  was  repealed  in  the  next 
session  as  ineffectual ;  and  if  that  repeal  had  stood  alone,  we 
should  now  have  had  simply  the  Common  Law  against  com¬ 
binations,  with  its  inconvenient  procedure,  as  well  as  its  op¬ 
pressive  provisions ;  the  new  Act  therefore  subjected  to  sum¬ 
mary  punishment  the  offences  denounced  in  the  Act  of  1824, 
and  exempted  from  punishment  at  Common  Law  persons  who 
consulted  and  agreed  among  themselves,  being  present  together, 
what  hours  they  would  work,  and  what  wages  they  would  de¬ 
mand.  *  All  other  combinations  or  agreements  to  the  prejudice 
‘  of  third  persons,’  says  the  Report,  ‘  are  still  conspiracies,’  and 
punishable  accordingly. 

*  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  not  generally  known.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  combinations 
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are  not  punishable  unless  accompanied  by  violence,  intimidation,  or 
molestation.  This  is  true  as  res|>ects  the  statutory  punishment,  but 
not  as  resp>ects  the  far  heavier  punishment  awarded  by  the  Common 
Law.  All  meetings  or  agreements  whatever  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  wages  or  hours  of  work  of  persons  not  present  at  the  , 
meeting,  or  parties  to  the  agreement,  are  conspiracies.  So  are  all 
agreements  for  controlling  a  master  in  the  management  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  persons  whom  he  jhall  employ,  or  the  machinery  which 
he  shall  use.  So  of  course  are  all  agreements  not  to  work  in  com¬ 
pany  with  any  given  person,  or  to  persuade  other  persons  to  leave 
their  employment,  or  not  to  engage  themselves.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  an  act  performed  by  any  workman  as  a  member  of  a  trades’ 
union,  which  is  not  an  act  of  conspiracy  or  a  misdemeanour.’ 
(P.  102.) 

It  would  be  somewhat  startling  to  the  managers  of  the 
Builders’  Strike  to  have  the  existing  state  of  the  law  practically 
brought  home  to  them  in  all  its  particulars.  But  this  is  not  at 
all  desirable,  if  the  object  is  the  extension  of  personal  liberty. 

The  Act  of  1825  laid  down  a  somewhat  more  extensive 
range  of  punishable  offences  than  that  of  the  preceding  year ; 
but  it  gave  to  the  convicted  party  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  a  suspension  of  the  sentence  in  the  in¬ 
terval.  Three  years  later,  assaults  in  pursuance  of  a  com¬ 
bination  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  were  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  Lord  St.  Leonard’s  has  framed 
a  short  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  his  usual 
accuracy  and  felicity  of  expression,  which  shows  that  the  power 
of  combination  both  among  the  men  and  the  masters,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  limited  to  the  sole  purposes  of  determining  among 
themselves  what  rate  of  wages  the  persons  present  at  such  meet¬ 
ing  shall  demand ;  but  by  a  later  Act  (22  Viet  c.  34.)  it  is 
provided  that  to  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  cease  or  abstain 
from  work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate  of  wages  or  altered  hours 
of  labour,  is  not  illegal  so  long  as  such  persuasion  is  peaceable, 
reasonable,  and  without  threats  or  intimidation  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  Such  is  the  existing  law.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  its  amendment. 

First,  the  law  respecting  combinations  should  be  relaxed. 
As  almost  every  act  performed  by  members  of  a  Trade  Union  is 
punishable  at  Common  Law,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  will  either  be 
despised  or  made  a  means  of  oppression  ;  and  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Report.  One  is  very 
striking,  —  of  three  weavers  who  were  punished  for  proceedings 
which  were  declared  innocent  by  the  Act  of  1824,  and  again 
made  punishable  by  that  of  1825.  No  one  thinks  now  of 
enforcing  the  Common  Law  in  such  matters ;  ‘  but,’  as  the  Com- 
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missloncrs  observe,  *  legally  such  proceedings  might  take  place ; 

*  and  those  portions  of  a  law  which  are  too  oppressive  to  be 
‘  executed  necessarily  throw  discredit  on  every  part  of  it.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners  advise  that  the  statutory 
process  and  penalties  should  be  extended  to  some  acts  of  mis¬ 
chievous  conspiracy  which  are  now  subject  to  the  severe 
penalties  and  inconvenient  process  of  Common  Law ;  as  agree¬ 
ments  to  compel  masters  to  dismiss  any  person,  or  to  disuse 
machinery,  or  to  change  his  methods  of  business  in  any  way ; 
and  again,  any  proceedings  of  masters  to  encourage  strikes 
among  the  workpeople  of  other  masters. 

In  cases  of  violence  towards  *  nobsticks  ’  and  others,  it  is  a 
common  difficulty  that  there  is  nobody  present  qualified  to  arrest 
the  culprit,  though  in  the  nearly  analogous  case  of  malicious 
trespass,  the  Act  gives  power  to  the  party  aggrieved  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  offender.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  give  au¬ 
thority  to  the  aggrieved  person,  whether  master,  workman,  or 
other  person,  and  to  those  assisting  him,  including  of  course  the 
police,  to  seize  the  offender,  without  summons  or  warrant,  and  to 
carry  him  before  a  justice,  to  compel  him  to  give  his  name  and 
address ;  the  refusal  to  give  the  name  and  address  being  made  a 
distinct  offence.  The  difficulty  of  designating  the  culprit  by 
name  has  caused  the  escape  of  many  aggressors ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  proposed  that  the  justices  should  have  power  to  convict 
and  ])unish  the  offender,  without  naming  him,  if  he  is  otherwise 
identified.  This  provision  would  do  away  with  a  wide-spread 
practice  of  false  naming.  Some  other  method  of  identification 
must,  however,  be  found  to  render  such  process  legal  and  safe. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  hundred,  or  other  district, 
should  be  charged  with  reparation  of  injuries  to  persons  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  masters  or  workmen,  in  consequence  of  their  resistance 
to  a  combination,  or  of  witnesses  in  such  cases. 

The  most  important  proposal  of  all.  is  that  of  a  repeal  of 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  1825  which  gives  the  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions.  This  power  of  appeal  has  made  the  Act 
nearly  impotent,  because  it  introduces  delay  and  uncertainty  of 
punishment.  The  lOZ.  security  which  is  required  is  always  to 
be  had  from  the  union  funds ;  the  culprit  is  free  and  trium¬ 
phant  during  the  interval,  and  a  great  hero  among  his  comrades ; 
the  probability  is  that  the  strike  will  be  at  an  end  before  the 
quarter  sessions ;  and  then  it  is  ordinarily  a  part  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  prosecutions  shall  be  dropped. 

Our  readers  may  remark  that  these  recommendations  of 
the  Handloom  Commissioners  do  not  amount  to  much,  the 
question  being  of  the  liberties  of  the  industrial  classes  in  so 
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large  a  sense.  We  can,  however,  only  do  with  and  by  the 
law  what  comes  within  the  province  of  the  law  ;  and  whether 
the  reforms  suggested  are  small  or  great,  we  are  bound  to  make 
them.  To  us  it  appears  that  it  is  no  trifle  to  secure  speed  and 
certainty  of  justice  and  of  punishment  in  this,  above  perhaps 
every  other  class  of  offences.  But  before  these  modifications 
of  the  law  are  adopted,  we  think  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry  before  a  Select  Committee 
into  the  state  of  industrial  society  in  England  as  laid  open  to 
general  observation  by  the  London  Builders’  Strike.  A  vigo¬ 
rous  and  searching  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  an  end  at 
least  to  the  secrecy  and  mystery  in  which  these  proceedings  are 
shrouded,  and  which  enable  their  authors  to  bafile  public  opinion 
and  to  evade  the  law.  It  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
funds  of  benefit  societies,  that  the  most  stringent  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  monies  subscribed  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged  to  other  purposes. 
An  announcement  has  already  been  published  by  the  liegistrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  of  the  penalties  which  impend  over  all 
parties  concerned  in  any  misappropriation  of  the  funds  sub¬ 
scribed  for  specified  objects.  Those  |>cnalties  ought  to  be 
enforced  in  the  case  of  the  societies  which  have  lent  money  to 
the  Conference  without  sanction  from  their  own  rules. 

But  above  all,  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  class  of  operatives,  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  these  subjects.  Men  are  not  more  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  secret  and  irresponsible  power  when  they  meet 
round  an  ale-house  table  in  fustian  jackets  than  when  they, 
assemble  in  the  courts  of  kings  or  the  council  chambers  of  the 
great ;  and  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  extend  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  this  country  a  fuller  exercise  of  their  political  rights, 
cannot  but  feel  and  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  by  such  associa¬ 
tions  as  these  that  men  are  fitt(^  for  the  enjoyment  of  political 
freedom,  or  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens.  On 
the  contrary,  to  use,  in  conclusion,  the  emphatic  language  of  the 
Handloom  Weavers’  Commission: — 

‘We  now  feel  it  our  duty  to  record  our  conviction,  that  if  the 
ruling  power  of  any  community  allows  other  authorities  to  frame 
rules  affecting,  in  their  daily  habits,  their  employments,  and  their 
properties,  large  bodies  of  men  ;  to  affix  to  the  breach  of  these  rules 
penalties  rising,  through  every  gradation  of  suffering,  from  simple 
insult  to  mayhem  and  death,  and  to  proceed  in  organised  bodies,  and 
in  the  face  of  day,  to  inflict  these  punishments ; — that  ruling  power 
has  abdicated  its  functions  so  far  as  respects  those  among  its  subjects 
whom  it  has  surrendered  to  its  self-constituted  rivals.  When  we  are 
told  that  in  Glasgow  the  power  of  the  combinations  is  irresistible,  that 
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no  one  thinks  of  resisting  it  any  more  than  they  would  resist  the 
Queen’s  guards ;  wlien  we  are  told  that  in  Dublin  no  one  who  violates 
their  rules  can  consider  his  life  safe  for  one  day ;  it  is  obvious  that  in 
these  cities,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  population  is  concerned,  the 
ruling  power  is  not  the  State ;  the  prevalent  law  is  not  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  punishments  most  to  be  feared  are  not  those  inflicted 
by  the  legal  executive.’  (P.  113.) 

To  Glasgow  and  Dublin  we  may  now  add  London,  as  the 
scene  of  a  tyranny  and  audacious  trickery  infinitely  more  de¬ 
plorable  than  the  waste  of  time  and  substance.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  our  care  and  zeal  in  legislation,  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  intelligence  of  our  countrymen,  can  restore  to  the 
industrial  classes  the  true  British  liberties  which  are  placed  in 
abeyance  by  such  a  secret  organisation  of  trades  as  has  under¬ 
mined  the  groundwork  of  society  in  England. 
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ERRATUM. 

In  No.  223,  p.  245,  line  4, /or  Moore’s  ‘Exile  of  Erin  ’  read  Camp¬ 
bell’s  ‘  Exile  of  Erin  ’ 
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